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PREEACGE. 


HE essays and addresses contained in this 
volume are selected from a large mass of 
material left by Sir Richard Jebb. I publish them 
in the desire to save from oblivion some portion 
of his minor literary work, which occupied the 
spare moments of a busy life. Of the papers thus 
brought together, some were contributed to reviews 
and magazines, while others were written in response 
to the many requests that came to him from various 
schools and societies ; requests it was a pleasure 
to him to grant, if they could be fitted in with 
his other duties. It was always his desire to 
give what aid he could in the cause of letters or 
education. Most of these writings were struck off 
under pressure of many engagements. Systematic 
they are not, yet neither are they mere fragments. 
Each is, in a sense, complete in itself, and all seem 
to bear the mark of his distinctive handling. 
I am greatly indebted to Mr S. H. Butcher, 
M.P., for his assistance in making this selection ; 
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to Dr Verrall for consenting to correct the proofs 
and see the book through the Press; and to 
Mr R. T. Wright for much valuable counsel. 

That I am allowed to republish Humanism in 
Education is due to the kind offices of the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford, who obtained 
this permission for me from the Trustees of the 
Romanes Fund. 

My sincere thanks are also due to Messrs 
Macmillan & Co., to Messrs Longman & Co., to 
the Editor of the Journal of Hellenic Studies, and 
to the Editor of edlenzca, for permitting me to 
include in this volume articles published in the 
first instance by them. 


CAROLINE JEBB. 
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April, 1907. 
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Pitt eGe NU SSO SOR MOGCLES: 


Tue most brilliantly joyous of all comedies were 
brought out in a city vexed during the years that 
gave them birth by every kind of misery in turn; 
by want and pestilence, by faction and the mutual 
distrust of citizens, by defeat on land and sea, by the 
sense of abasement and the presage of ruin. During 
more than twenty years of war Aristophanes was 
the best public teacher of Athens; but there were 
times when distraction was more needed than advice. 
One of the best of his plays belongs to the number 
of those which were meant simply to amuse the town 
at a time when it would have been useless to lash it. 
The comedy of the “ Frogs” came out in a season 
of gloomy suspense—just after Athens had made a 
last effort in equipping a fleet, and was waiting for 
decisive news from the seat of war; in January of 
405 B.c., eight months before A*gospotami and 
about fifteen months before the taking of Athens 
by Lysander. A succession of disasters and sedi- 
tions had worn out the political life of the city ; 


1 A Lecture delivered in Dublin before the Society for After- 
noon Lectures on Literature and Art. 
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patriotic satire could no longer find scope in public 
affairs, for there were no longer any vital forces 
which it could either stimulate or combat. Nor 
could the jaded minds of men at such a time easily 
rise into a region of pure fancy, as when nine years 
before, on the eve of the last crisis in the war, 
Aristophanes had helped them to forget scandals of 
impiety and misgovernment on a voyage to his city 
in the clouds. What remained was to seek comfort 
or amusement in the past; and since the political 
past could give neither, then in the literary past—in 
the glories, fading now like other glories, of art and 
poetry. 

It was now just fifty years since the death of 
fEschylus. It was only a few months since news 
had come from Macedonia of the death of Euripides. 
More lately still, at the end of the year before, 
Sophocles had closed a life blessed from its begin- 
ning by the gods and now happy in its limit; for, as 
in his boyhood he had led the pzan after Salamis, 
so he died too soon to hear the dirge of Imperial 
Athens—the cry, raised in the Peirzeus and caught 
up from point to point through the line of the Long 
Walls, which carried up from the harbour to the 
town the news of the overthrow on the Hellespont. 

With the death of Euripides and the death of 
Sophocles so recent, and no man living who seemed 
able to replace them, it might well seem to an 
Athenian that the series of the tragic masters was 
closed. In the “Frogs” Aristophanes supposes 
Dionysus, the god of dramatic inspiration, going 
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down to the shades, to bring back to Athens, 
beggared of poets and unable to live without 
them, the best poet that could be found below. 
It is hard to imagine anything more pathetic than 
an Athenian audience listening, at just that time, to 
that comedy in the theatre of Dionysus; in view of 
the sea over which their empire was even then 
on its last trial; surrounded by the monuments 
of an empire over art which had already declined— 
in the building, at once theatre and temple, which 
the imagination of the poets lately dead had long 
peopled with the divine or heroic shapes known 
to them and their fathers, but in which, they might 
well forebode, the living inspiration of the god would 
never be so shown forth again. 

The interest of the comedy does not depend, 
however, merely on its character of epilogue to 
a school of tragic drama so masterly, of so short 
an actual life, of so perpetual an influence ; it takes 
another kind of interest from the justness of its 
implicit criticism ; the criticism of a man whose wit 
would not have borne the test of centuries and the 
harder test of translation, if he had not joined to 
a quick fancy the qualities which make a first-rate 
critic. 

When Dionysus reaches the lower world, an 
uproar is being raised among the dead. It has 
been the custom that the throne of Tragedy, next 
to Pluto’s own, shall be held by a laureate for the 
time being, subject to removal on the coming of 
a better. For some time A‘schylus has held the 
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place of honour. Euripides, however, has just come 
down ; the newer graces of his style, which he lost 
no time in showing off, have taken the crowd ; 
and their applause has moved him to claim the 
tragic throne. A®schylus refuses to yield. As the 
only way of settling the dispute, scales are brought ; 
the weightiest things which the rivals can offer are 
compared; and at last the balance inclines for 
éschylus. But where, in the meantime, is 
Sophocies? He, too, is in the world of the 
dead, having come down just after Euripides. 
“Did he” (asked Xanthias, the slave of Dionysus) 
“lay no claim to the chair?” ‘No, indeed, not 
he,’ answers Atacus: “No—he kissed A%schylus 
as soon as he came down, and shook hands with 
him; and A®schylus yielded the throne to him. 
But just now he meant, Cleidemides said, to hold 
himself in reserve, and, if A%schylus won, to stay 
quiet; if not, he said he would try a bout with 
Euripides.” 

It is in this placing of Sophocles relatively to 
the disputants, even more than in the account of 
the contest, that Aristophanes has shown his 
appreciativeness. While he seems to aim mercly 
at marking by a passing touch the good-humoured 
courtesy of Sophocles, he has, with the happiness 
of a real critic, pointed out his place as a poet. 
The behaviour of Sophocles in the ‘‘ Frogs” just 
answers to his place in the literary history of his 
age. This place is fixed chiefly by the fact that 
Sophocles was a poet who did not’seek to be a 
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prophet ; who was before all things an artist ; and 
who, living in the quiet essence of art, represented 
the mind of his day less by bringing into relief 
any set tendencies than by seizing in its highest 
unity the total spirit of the world in which he 
lived and of the legendary world in which his fancy 
moved, and bringing the conflicts of this twofold 
world into obedience, as far as possible, to the 
first law of his own nature—harmony. The 
workings of this instinct of harmony will be best 
seen, first, by viewing Sophocles as a poet in two 
broad aspects—in regard to his treatment of the 
heroic legends and in his relation to the social ideas 
of the age of Pericles; next, by considering two of 
his special qualities—the quality which has been 
called his irony, and his art of drawing -character. 

The national religion of Greece was based upon 
genealogy. It carried back the mind by an un- 
broken ascent from living men to heroes or half- 
gods who had been their forefathers in the flesh, 
and thence to gods from whom these heroes had 
sprung. The strength of a chain is the strength of 
its weakest part; enfeeblement of belief in the 
heroes implied enfeeblement of belief in the gods. 
The decreasing vividness of faith in the heroes 
is the index of failing life in the Greek national 
religion. 

At the beginning of the fifth century before 
Christ this belief in the heroes was real and living. 
The Persian Wars were wars of race, the first 
general conflict of Hellene with barbarian; and 
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it was natural that in such a conflict the Greek 
mind should turn with longing and trust towards 
those kindred heroes of immortal blood who long 
ago had borne arms for Achaia against Asia. It 
was told how, on the day of Marathon, the Athenian 
ranks had been cheered by the sudden presence 
among them of Theseus; while through the press 
of battle two other combatants had been seen to 
pass in more than earthly strength, the hero 
Echetlus and he who had given his name to the 
field. Just before the fight at Salamis a Greek 
ship was sent with offerings to the tombs of the 
Agacide in A®gina; and when the peean sounded 
and the fleets closed, the form of a colossal warrior 
was seen to move over the battle, and the Greeks 
knew that the greatest of the Atacid line, the 
Telamonian Ajax, was with them that day, as he 
had been with their fathers at Troy. 

But from the moment when the united Greek 
effort against Persia was over, the old belief which 
it had made to start up in a last glow began to 
die out. The causes of this decline were chiefly 
three. First, the division of once-united Greece 
into two camps—the Athenian and the Spartan,—a 
division which tended to weaken all sentiments 
based on the idea of a common blood; and the 
belief in the heroes as an order was one of these 
sentiments. Secondly, the advance of democracy, 
which tended to create a jealous feeling and a 
sarcastic tone in regard to the claims of the old 
families; chief among which claims was that of 
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kinship with the gods through the heroes. Thirdly, 
the birth of an historical sense. Before the Persian 
crisis history had been represented among the 
Greeks only by local or family traditions. The Wars 
of Liberation had given to Herodotus the first 
genuinely historical inspiration felt by a Greek, 
These wars showed him that there was a corporate 
life, higher than that of the city, of which the story 
might be told ; and they offered to him as a subject 
the drama of the collision between East and West. 
With him, the spirit of history was born into Greece; 
and his work, called after the nine Muses, was 
indeed the first utterance of Clio. The historical 
spirit was the form in which the general scepticism 
of the age acted on the belief in the heroic legends. 
For Herodotus himself, the heroes are still godlike. 
But for Thucydides, towards the end of the century, 
the genuine hero-ship of Agamemnon and Pelops is 
no more; he criticises their probable resources and 
motives as he might have discussed the conduct or 
the income of a contemporary. They are real to 
him; but they are real as men; and, for that 
very reason, unreal as claimants of a_half-divine 
character. 

The great cycles of heroic legends furnished the 
principal subjects of Attic tragedy. Three distinct 
methods of treating these legends appear in A¢schy- 
lus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 

The spirit of A®schylus is in all things more 
Hellenic than Athenian. The Pan-hellenic heroism 
of which in the struggle with Persia he had himself 
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been a witness and a part is the very inspiration of 
his poetry. For him those heroes who were the 
common pride of the Greek race are true demigods. 
In his dramas they stand as close to the gods as in 
the Iliad ; and more than in the Iliad do they tower 
above men. With him their distinctive attribute is 
majesty; a majesty rather Titanic than in the 
proper Greek sense heroic. What, it may be asked, 
is the basis of this Titanic majesty? It would be 
easy to say that the effect is wrought partly by pomp 
and weight of language, partly by vagueness of out- 
line. But the essential reason appears to be another. 
The central idea of Greek tragedy is the conflict 
between free-will and fate. In A¢schylus this conflict 
takes its simplest and therefore grandest form. No 
subtle contrivance, no complexity of purposes, breaks 
the direct shock of the collision between man and 
destiny. Agamemnon before the Fury of his house 
is even as Prometheus facing Zeus. 

In thus imagining the heroes as distinctly super- 
human, and as claiming the sympathy of men rather 
by a bare grandeur of agony than by any closely- 
understood affinity of experience, A%schylus was 
striving to sustain a belief which had not gone 
out of his age, but which was dying. In his mid- 
career, about ten years before his Oresteia, the 
so-called relics of Theseus found at Scyros were 
brought to Athens by Cimon and laid in a shrine 
specially built for them. The distinctly religious 
enthusiasm then shown implies the old faith. It 
is hard to suppose that a like incident could have 
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brought out a like public feeling even thirty years 
later. 

Euripides, towards the end of the century, stood 
in nearly the same relation to his contemporaries as 
that of Atschylus to his at the beginning : that is, 
he was in general agreement with their beliefs, but 
held to some things from which they were going 
further and further away. The national religion 
was now all but dead. By the side of philosophic 
scepticism had come up the spurious scepticism 
which teachers of rhetoric had made popular. The 
devotional need, so far as it was felt, was usually 
satisfied by rituals or mysteries brought in from 
abroad ; the old creed was not often attaeked, but 
there was a tacit understanding among ‘“‘able” men 
that it was to be taken allegorically; and a dim, 
silently spreading sense of this had further weakened 
its hold upon the people. What, then, was a tragic 
poet todo? The drama was an act of worship; the 
consecrated mythology must still supply the greatest 
number of its subjects. Euripides solved the pro- 
blem partly by realism, partly by antiquarianism. He 
presented the hero as a man, reflecting the mind as 
well as speaking the dialect of the day ; and he made 
the legend, where he could, illustrate local Attic 
tradition. The reason why this treatment failed, so 
far as it failed, has not always been accurately stated. 
Euripides has sometimes been judged as if his poeti- 
cal fault had been in bringing down half-gods to the 
level of men and surrounding them with mean and 
ludicrous troubles. Probably this notion has been 
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strengthened by the scene in the “ Acharnians” (the 
really pointed criticisms of Aristophanes upon Euri- 
pides are to be found elsewhere), in which the needy 
citizen calls on Euripides and begs for some of the 
rags in which he has been wont to clothe his heroes ; 
and the tragic poet tells his servant to look for the 
rags of Telephus between those of Thyestes and 
those of Ino. But the very strength of Euripides 
lay in a deep and tender compassion for human 
suffering: if he had done nothing worse to his 
heroes than to give them rags and crutches, his 
power could have kept for them at least the sym- 
pathy due to the sordid miseries of men; he would 
only have substituted a severely human for an ideal 
pathos. His real fault lay in the admission of 
sophistic debate. A drama cannot be an artistic 
whole in which the powers supposed to control the 
issues of the action represent a given theory of moral 
government, while the agents are from time to time 
employing the resources of rhetorical logic to prove 
that this theory is either false or doubtful. 

Between these two contrasted conceptions-—the 
austere transcendentalism of Aschylus and the 
sophistic realism of Euripides—stands the concep- 
tion of Sophocles. But Sophocles is far nearer to 
Azéschylus than to Euripides ; since Sophocles and 
/éschylus have this affinity, that the art of both is 
ideal, The heroic form is in outline almost the 
same for Sophocles as for Atschylus; but mean- 
while there has passed over it such a change as 
came over the statue on which the sculptor gazed 
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until the stone began to kindle with the glow of a 
responsive life, and what just now was a blank fault- 
lessness of beauty became loveliness warmed by a 
human soul. Sophocles lived in the ancestral legends 
of Greece otherwise than A‘schylus lived in them. 
fEschylus felt the grandeur and the terror of their 
broadest aspects, their interpretation of the strongest 
human impulses, their commentary on problems of 
destiny : Sophocles dwelt on their details with the 
intent, calm joy of artistic meditation; believing 
their divineness ; finding in them a typical reconcili- 
ation of forces which in real life are never absolutely 
reconciled—a concord such as the musical instinct 
of his nature assured him must be the ultimate law; 
recognizing in them, too, scope for the free exercise 
of imagination in moral analysis, without breaking 
the bounds of reverence ; for, while these legends 
express the conflict between necessity and free-will, 
they leave shadowy all that conflict within the man 
himself which may precede the determination of the 
will. 

The heroic persons of the Sophoclean drama are 
at once human and ideal. They are made human 
by the distinct and continuous portrayal of their 
chief feelings, impulses, and motives. Their ideality 
is preserved chiefly in two ways. First, the poet 
avoids too minute a moral analysis; and so each 
character, while its main tendencies are exhibited, 
still remains generic, a type rather than a portrait. 
Secondly—and this is of higher moment—the persons 
of the drama are ever under the directly manifested, 
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immediately felt control of the gods and of fate. 
There is, indeed, no collision of forces so abrupt as 
in A“schylus; since the ampler unfolding of character 
serves to foreshow, and sometimes to delay, the 
catastrophe. On the other hand, there is no trace 
of that competition between free thought and the 
principle of authority which is often so jarring in 
the plots of Euripides. In the dramas of Sophocles 
there is perfect unity of moral government ; and the 
development of human motives, while it heightens 
the interest of the action, serves to illustrate the 
power of the gods. 

The method by which Sophocles thus combines 
humanity with idealism may be seen in the cases of 
Ajax, of CEdipus, and of Heracles. 

Ajax had been deprived of the arms of Achilles 
by the award of the Atreide. The goddess Athene, 
whom he had angered by arrogance, had seized the 
opportunity of his disappointment and rage to strike 
him with madness. In this frenzy he had fallen 
upon the flocks and herds of the Greek army on the 
plain of Troy, and had butchered or tortured them, 
thinking that he was wreaking vengeance on his 
enemies. When he comes to his senses, he is over- 
powered by a sense of his disgrace, and destroys 
himself. | 

The central person of this drama becomes human 
in the hands of Sophocles by the natural delineation 
of his anguish on the return to sanity. Ajax feels 
the new shame added to his repulse as any man of 
honour would feel it. At the same time he stands 
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above men. An ideal or heroic character is lent to 
him, partly by the grandeur with which two feelings 
—remorse, and the sense that his dishonour must be 
effaced by death—absolutely predominate over all 
other emotions, as over pity for Tecmessa and his 
son; chiefly by his terrible nearness to Athene, as 
one whom with her own voice she had once urged 
to battle, promising her aid—when, face to face with 
her, he vaunted his independence of her, and pro- 
voked her anger ;—then, as the blinded victim whom 
she, his pretended ally, had stung into the senseless 
slaughter—lastly, as the conscious, broken-hearted 
sufferer of her chastisement. 

In the farewell of Ajax to Tecmessa and the 
seamen who had come with him from Salamis to 
Troy—a farewell really final, but disguised as 
temporary under a sustained (though possibly un- 
conscious) irony—the human and the heroic elements 
are thus blended :— 

‘All things the long and countless years first 
draw from darkness, then bury from light; and 
nothing is past hope, but there is confusion even for 
the dreadful oath and for the stubborn will. For 
even I, I once so wondrous firm, like iron in the 
dipping felt my keen edge dulled by yon woman’s 
words; and I have ruth to leave her a widow with 
my foes, and the boy an orphan. But I will go to 
the sea-waters and the meadows by the shore, that 
in the purging of my stains I may flee the heavy 
anger of the goddess....Henceforth I shall know 
how to yield to the gods and learn to revere the 
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Atreidz: they are rulers, so we must submit. Of 
course, dread things and things most potent bow to 
office. Thus it is that the snow-strewn winters give 
place to fruitful summer; and thus Night's weary 
round makes room for Day with her white horses to 
kindle light; and the breath of dreadful winds at last 
gives slumber to the groaning sea ; and, like the 
rest, almighty Sleep looses whom he has bound, nor 
holds with an eternal grasp. And we, shall we not 
learn discretion? I chiefly, for I have newly learned 
that our enemy is to be hated but so far as one who 
will hereafter be a friend; and towards a friend 
I would wish so far to show aid and service as 
knowing that he will not always abide. For to most 
men the haven of friendship is false. But all this 
will be well.—Woman, go thou within, and pray to 
the gods that in all fulness the desires of my heart 
may be fulfilled. And do ye, friends, honour my 
wishes even as she does, and bid Teucer, when he 
come, have care for me and good-will to you as well. 
For I will go whither I must pass,—but do ye what 
I bid; and perchance, perchance, though now | 
suffer, ye will hear that I have found rest.” 

The story of Gédipus is more complex; alterna- 
tions of alarm and relief, of confidence and despair, 
attend the gradual unravelling of his history; the 
miseries which crowd upon him at the last discovery 
seem to exhaust the possibilities of sorrow. A 
character so variously tried is necessarily laid open ; 
and (Edipus is perhaps the best known to us of 
all the persons of Sophocles. Antigone, Electra, 
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Philoctetes are not less human; but no such glare 
of lightning flashes in the depths of their natures. 
At the opening of the play how perfect an embodiment 
of assured greatness is Cédipus the King, bending 
with stately tenderness to the trouble of the Theban 
folk :— 

“QO my children, latest-born to Cadmus who was 
of old, why bow ye to me thus beseeching knees, 
with the wreathed bough of the suppliant in your 
hands, while the city reeks with incense, rings with 
prayers for health and cries of woe? I deemed it 
unmeet, my children, to learn of these things from 
the mouth of others, and am come here myself, 
I, whom all men call Cédipus the famous.” 

And how thoroughly answering to this is the 
tone in which the priest, the leader of the suppliants, 
tells the trouble and the faith of Thebes :— 

“A blight is on it in the fruit-guarding blossoms 
of the land, in the herds among the pastures, in the 
barren pangs of women; and withal that fiery god, 
the dreadful Plague, has swooped on us, and ravages 
the town; by whom the house of Cadmus is made 
waste, but dark Hades rich in groans and tears. 

“Tt is not that we deem thee ranked with gods 
that I and these children are suppliants at thy hearth ; 
but as deeming thee first of men, not only in life’s 
common chances, but when men have to do with the 
immortals ; thou who camest to the town of Cadmus 
and didst rid us of the tax that we paid to the hard 
songstress,—and this, though thou knewest nothing 
from us that could help thee, nor hadst been schooled; 
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no, with a god’s aid, as we say and deem, didst thou 
uplift our life. 

“And now, CEdipus, name glorious in all eyes, 
we beseech thee, all we suppliants, to find for us 
some succour; whether thou wottest of it by the 
whisper of a god, or knowest it in the power of 
man.” 

Then comes the oracle, announcing that the land 
is thus plagued because it harbours the unknown 
murderer of Laius ; the pity of CG&dipus is quickened 
into a fiery zeal for discovery and atonement ; and 
he appeals to the prophet Teiresias :— 

‘“Teiresias, whose soul grasps all things, the lore 
that may be told and the unspeakable, the secrets of 
heaven and the low things of the earth,—thou feelest, 
though thou canst not see, what a plague doth haunt 
our state,—from which, great prophet, we find in 
thee our protector and only saviour. Now, Phcebus 
—if perchance thou knowest it not from the mes- 
sengers—sent answer to our question that the only 
riddance from this pest which could come to us was 
if we should learn aright the slayers of Laius, and 
slay them, or send them into exile from our land. 
Do thou, then, grudge neither voice of birds nor any 
other way of seer-lore that thou hast, but save thyself 
and the state and me, and take away all the taint of 
the dead. For in thee is our hope; and a man’s 
noblest task is to help others by his best means and 
powers.” 

Teiresias is silent: the taunts of C&dipus at last 
sting him into uttering his secret-—Caipus is the 
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murderer: and thenceforward, through indignation, 
scorn, agonized suspense, the human passion mounts 
until it bursts forth in the last storm. 

And now the human element of the history has 
been worked out. (Edipus has passed to the limit 
of earthly anguish ; and, as if with his self-inflicted 
blindness had come clearer spiritual sight, he begins 
to feel a presentiment of some further, peculiar doom. 
“ Suffer me to dwell on the hills,’ he asks of Creon, 
“that there I may die. And yet thus much I know, 
that neither sickness nor aught else shall destroy 
me; for I should never have been saved on the 
verge of death except for some strange ill.” The 
second play of Sophocles—‘‘ Gedipus at Colonus ”»— 
has pervading it the calm of an assurance into which 
this first troubled foreboding has settled down: 
(Edipus, already in spirit separate from men, has 
found at Colonus the destined haven of his 
wanderings, and only awaits the summons out of 
life. At last from the darkness of the sacred cavern 
the voice long-waited for is heard,—‘ Cédipus, 
CEdipus, why do we tarry?” And the eye-witness 
of his passing says, “ Not the fiery bolt of the god 
took him away, nor the tumult of sea-storm in that 
hour, but either a summoner from heaven, or the 
deep place of the dead opened to him in love, 
without a pang. For the man was ushered forth, 
not with groans nor in sickness or pain, but beyond 
all mortals, wondrously.” 

As CEdipus, first shown in the vividness of a 
tortured humanity, is then raised above men by 
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keen spiritual anguish, so it is earthly passion and 
bodily suffering which give a human interest to 
Heracles the very son of Zeus. He stands by the 
altar on Mount Cenzum, doing sacrifice to his 
Olympian Father for the taking of CE&chalia; clad 
in the robe which his messenger, Lichas, has just 
brought him as the gift of Deianeira; the robe 
which she has secretly anointed with the blood of 
the Centaur Nessus, believing this to be a charm 
which shall win back to her the love of Heracles. 
What follows is thus told :— 

‘At first, hapless one, he prayed with cheerful 
heart, rejoicing in his comely garb. But when the 
flame of sacrifice began to blaze from the holy 
offerings and from the resinous wood, sweat broke 
out upon his flesh, and the tunic clung to his sides, 
and at every joint, close-glued as if by workman’s 
hand; and there came a biting pain twitching at his 
bones; and then the venom as of a deadly, cruel 
adder began to eat him. 

“Then it was that he cried out on the unhappy 
Lichas, in nowise guilty for ¢4y crime, asking with 
what thoughts he brought this robe ; and he, knowing 
nothing, hapless man, said that he had only brought 
thy gift, as he was charged. Then Heracles, as he 
heard it, and as a piercing spasm clutched his lungs, 
caught him by the foot, where the ankle hinges in 
the socket, and flung him at a rock washed on both 
sides by the sea; and Lichas has his white brain 
oozing through his hair, as the skull is cloven and 
the blood scattered therewith. 
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“But all the people lifted up a voice of anguish 
and of awe, since one was frenzied and the other 
slain; and no one dared to come before the man. 
For he was twitched to the ground and into the air, 
howling, shrieking ; and the rocks rang around,— 
the steep Locrian headlands and Eubcea’s capes. 
But when he was worn out with ofttimes throwing 
himself in his misery on the ground and often 
making loud lament, while he reviled his ill-starred 
wedlock with thee and his marriage into the house 
of CEéneus, saying how he had found in it the ruin 
of his life—then, out of the flame and smoke that 
beset him, he lifted his distorted eye and saw me in 
the great host, weeping; and he looked at me, and 
called me, ‘Son, come here, do not flee my woe, 
even if thou must die with me—come, bear me out 
of the crowd, and set me, if thou canst, in a place 
where no man shall see me; or, if thou hast any 
pity, at least convey me with all speed out of this 
land, and let me not die on this spot.’” 

Presently Heracles himself is brought before the 
eyes of the spectators. In the lamentation wrung 
from him by his torment two strains are clear above 
the rest, and each is a strain of thoroughly human 
anguish. He contrasts the strength in which, 
through life, he has been the champion of helpless 
men—“ ofttimes on the sea and in all forests ridding 
them of plagues”—with his own helpless misery in 
this hour; and he contrasts the greatness of the 
work to which he had seemed called with the weak- 
ness of the agent who has arrested it :— 
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«“ Ah me, whose hands and shoulders have borne 
full many a fiery trial and evil to tell! But never 
yet hath the wife of Zeus or the hated Eurystheus 
laid on me aught so dreadful as this woven snare of 
the Furies, which the daughter of Céneus, falsely 
fair, hath fastened on my shoulders, and by which 
I perish. Glued to my sides, it has eaten away my 
flesh to the bone; it is ever with me, sucking the 
channels of my breath; already it has drained my 
vigorous blood, and in all my body I am marred, the 
thrall of these unutterable bonds. Not the warrior 
on the battle-field, not the giant’s earthborn host, 
nor the might of wild beasts, nor Hellas, nor the 
land of the alien, nor all the lands that I have visited 
and purged, have done unto me thus; but a woman, 
a weak woman, born not to the strength of man, 
alone, alone has struck me down without a sword. 

“QO King Hades, receive me !—Smite me, O flash 
of Zeus! O King, O Father, dash, hurl thy thunder- 
bolt upon me! Again the pest eats me—it has blazed 
up, it has started into fury! O hands, hands, 
O shoulders and breast and trusty arms, ye, ye in 
this plight, are they who once tamed by force the 
haunter of Nemea, the scourge of herdsmen, the 
lion whom no man might approach or face—who 
tamed the hydra of Lerna and the host of monsters 
of double form, man joined to horse, with whom 
none might mingle, fierce, lawless, of surpassing 
might—tamed the Erymanthian beast and the three- 
headed dog of Hades underground, an appalling foe, 
offspring of the dread Echidna,—tamed the serpent 
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who guards the golden apples in earth’s utmost 
clime. And of other toils ten thousand I had taste, 
and no man got a trophy from my hands. But now 
with joint thus wrenched from joint, with frame torn 
to shreds, I have been wrecked by this blind curse— 
I, who am named son of noblest mother—I, who was 
called the offspring of starry Zeus!” 

Anon he learns that the venom which is devouring 
him is the poisoned blood of his old enemy, the 
Centaur Nessus. That knowledge gives him at 
once the calm certainty of death; and now, in the 
nearness of the passage to his Father, there arises, 
triumphant over bodily torment, the innate, tranquil 
strength of his immortal origin. He sees in this last 
chapter of his earthly ordeal the foreordained purpose 
of Zeus :-— 

“It was foreshown to me by my Father of old 
that I should die by no creature that had the breath 
of life, but by one who was dead and a dweller in 
Hades. So this monster, the Centaur, even as the 
god’s will had been foreshown, slew me, a living 
man, when he was dead.” 

He directs that he shall be carried to the top of 
Mount CEta, above Trachis, sacred to Zeus; that a 
funeral pyre shall there be raised, and he, while yet 
living, laid upon it; that so the flame which frees 
his spirit from the flesh may in the same moment 
bear it up to Zeus. No one of the sacred places of 
Greece was connected with a legend of such large 
meaning, with one which was so much a world- 
legend, as this mountain-summit looking over the 
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waters of the Malian Gulf. As generation after 
generation came to the struggle with plagues against 
which there arose no new deliverer, weary eyes must 
often have been turned to the height on which the 
first champion of men had won his late release from 
the steadfast malignity of fate ; where, in the words 
of the Chorus foreboding the return of Philoctetes to 
Trachis, ‘“‘the great warrior, wrapt in heavenly fire, 
drew near to all the gods.” It is Sophocles in the 
“Trachiniz” who has given the noblest and the 
most complete expression to this legend; showing 
Heracles, first, as the son of Zeus suffering for men 
and sharing their pain; then, towards the end of his 
torments, as already god-like in the clear knowledge 
of his Father’s will and of his own coming change 
to perfect godhead. 

One aspect of the poetry of Sophocles has now 
been noticed ; the character of the treatment applied 
by him to those legends which supplied the chief 
material of Greek tragedy. It has been pointed out 
that the heroes of A‘schylus are essentially super- 
human ; that the heroes of Euripides are essentially 
human, and often of a low human type; that the 
heroes of Sophocles are at once human and super- 
human: human generically, by the expression of 
certain general human qualities ; superhuman, partly 
by the very strength in which these qualities are 
portrayed, partly by the direct relation of the persons 
with supernatural powers. It has been seen further 
that these three styles of handling correspond with 
successive phases of contemporary belief; the ten- 
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dency of Greek thought in the fifth century B.c. 
having been gradually to lower the ideal stature of 
the ancestral demigods. 

But this change of feeling towards the myths is 
not the only change of which account has to be 
taken. The spirit of dramatic poetry was influenced, 
less directly, yet broadly, by the current of political 
change. 

At the beginning of the fifth century p.c. Athens 
was a limited democracy; at the close of the century 
it was an absolute democracy. Three periods may 
be marked in the transition. The first includes the 
new growth of democracy at Athens, springing from 
the common effort against Persia—the reform of 
Aristeides and the reform of Pericles. Its net 
result was the formal maturing of the democracy by 
the removal of a few old limitations. The second 
period is one of rest. It covers those thirty years 
during which the recent abolition of conservative 
checks was compensated by the controlling power 
of Pericles, and there was “in name a democracy, 
but in fact government by the leading man’.” The 
third period, beginning at the death of Pericles, at 
last shows the mature democracy in its normal 
working. The platform for a leader of the people 
which Pericles had first set up remains; it is held by 
a series of men subservient to the people; and the 
result is the sovereignty of the ecclesia. A‘schylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides represent respectively the 
first, second, and third of these periods. 

1 Thucyd. 11. 65. 
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ZEschylus, whose mind was heated to its highest 
glow by the common Greek effort against Persia 
and thenceforth kept the impress of that time, was 
through life democratic just so far as Athens was 
democratic at the end of the Persian Wars. On 
the one hand, he shared the sense of civic equality 
created by common labours and perils. On the 
other hand, he held to the old religion of Greece 
and Athens, to the family traditions bound up with 
it and to the constitutional forms consecrated by 
both. His greatest trilogy, the Oresteia, marks the 
end of the first period just defined; and its third 
play, the ‘“‘ Eumenides,” is a symbol of his political 
creed. On the one hand, it exalts Theseus, peculiarly 
the hero of the democracy ; on the other, it protests 
against the withdrawal of a moral censorship from 
the Areiopagus. 

Euripides, in the last third of the century, is 
a democrat living under a democracy which dis- 
appointed his theory. His constant praise of the 
farmer-class is meaning; he liked them because 
they were the citizens who had least to do with the 
violence of the ecclesia. It was the sense of this 
violence—the hopeless bane, as he thought it, of the 
democracy—which hindered him from having a 
thorough interest in the public affairs of the city and 
from drawing any vigorous or continuous life for his 
poetry from that source. It was natural that he 
should have been one of the literary men who 
towards the end of the war emigrated from Athens 
to Macedonia. The strain of social criticism, often 
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rather querulous, which runs through his plays gives 
them, in one respect, a tone strange to Attic tragedy. 
An Athenian dramatist at the festivals was a citizen 
addressing fellow-citizens ; not only a religious but 
a certain political sympathy was supposed to exist 
between them. A®schylus and Sophocles, in their 
different ways, both make this political sympathy 
felt as part of their inspiration; Euripides has little 
or nothing of it. He shares the pride of his fellow- 
citizens in the historical or legendary glories of the 
city ; as for the present, he is a critic standing apart. 

More thoroughly than A®schylus in the first 
period or Euripides in the third, is Sophocles a 
representative poet in the second period of the 
century. The years from about 460 to about 
430.28:¢. have..been called) the»Age of» Pericles; 
The chief external characteristic of the time so 
called is plain enough. It was the age of the best 
Athenian culture ; a moment for Greece such as the 
Florentine renaissance was for Europe; the age 
especially of sculpture, of architecture, and of the 
most perfect dramatic poetry. But is there any 
general intellectual characteristic, any distinctive 
idea, which can be recognized as common to all 
the various efforts of that age? The distinctive 
idea of the Periclean age seems to have been that 
of Pericles himself; the desire to reconcile progress 
with tradition. Pericles looked forward and back- 
ward: forward, to the development of knowledge 
and art; backward, to the past from which Athens 
had derived an inheritance of moral and religious 
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law. He had the force both to make his own idea 
the ruling idea in all the intellectual activity of his 
age, and to give to his age the political rest demanded 
for this task of harmonizing the spiritual past and 
future of a people. Thucydides—a trustworthy 
witness for the leading thoughts if not for the words 
of Pericles—makes him dwell on the way in which 
two contrasted elements had come to be tempered 
in the life of Athens. After describing the in- 
tellectual tolerance, the flexibility and gladness of 
Athenian social life, Pericles goes on: “ Thus genial 
in our private intercourse, in public things we are 
kept from lawlessness mainly by fear, obedient to 
the magistrates of the time and to the laws— 
especially to those laws which are set for the help 
of the wronged, azd ¢o those unwritten laws of which 
the sanction ts a tacit shame’.” 

It is by this twofold characteristic—on the one 
hand, sympathy with progressive culture, on the 
other hand, reverence for immemorial, unwritten 
law-—that Sophocles is the poet of the Periclean 
Age. There are two passages which, above all 
others in his plays, are expressive of these two 
feelings. One is a chorus in the “ Antigone”; the 
other is a chorus in the ‘“‘C¢dipus Tyrannus.” One 
celebrates the inventiveness of man; the other 
insists upon his need for purity. 

In the “Antigone” the Chorus exalts the might 
of the gods by measuring against it those human 
faculties which it alone can overcome :— 
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“Wonders are many, but nothing is more 
wonderful than Man; that power which walks the 
whitening sea before the stormy south, making a 
path amid engulfing surges ; and Earth, the eldest 
of the gods, the immortal, the unwearied, doth it 
wear, turning the soil with the race of horses as the 
ploughs go to and fro from year to year. 

‘And the careless tribe of birds, the nations of 
the angry beasts, the deep sea’s ocean-brood he 
snares in the meshes of his woven wiles, he leads 
captive, man excellent in wit. He conquers by his 
arts the beast that walks in the wilds of the hills, he 
tames the horse with shaggy mane, he puts its yoke 
on its neck, he tames the stubborn mountain-bull. 

‘“And speech, and wind-swift thought, and all 
the moods that mould a state hath he taught 
himself ; and how to flee the shafts of frost beneath 
the clear, unsheltering sky, and the arrows of the 
stormy rain. 

“ All-providing is he; unprovided he meets 
nothing that must come. Only from death shall 
he not win deliverance; yet from hard sicknesses 
hath he devised escapes. 

“Cunning beyond fancy’s dreams is that re- 
sourceful skill which brings him now to evil, anon 
to good. When he honours the laws of the land, 
proudly stands his city: no city hath he who in his 
rashness harbours sin. Never may he share my 
hearth, never think my thoughts, who doth these 
things!” 

In the ‘“CEdipus Tyrannus” the Chorus is in- 
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directly commenting on the scorn for oracles just 
expressed by Iocasté :— 

“Mine be the lot to win a reverent purity in all 
words and deeds sanctioned by those laws of sublime 
range, brought forth in the wide, clear sky, whose 
birth is of Olympus alone ; which no brood of mortal 
men begat; which forgetfulness shall never lay to 
sleep. Strong in these is the god, and grows not old. 

‘Tnsolence breeds the tyrant; Insolence, once 
blindly gorged with plenty, with things which are not 
fit or good, when it hath scaled the crowning height 
leaps on the abyss of doom, where it is served not 
by the service of the foot. But that rivalry which 
is good for the state I pray that the god may never 
quell: the god ever will I hold my champion. 

‘But whoso walks haughtily in deed or word, 
unterrified by Justice, revering not the shrines of 
gods, may an evil doom take him for his miserable 
pride, if he will not gain his gains fairly, if he will 
not keep himself from impieties, but must lay wanton 
hands on things inviolable. 

‘In such case, what man can boast any more 
that he shall ward the arrows of anger from his life? 
Nay, if such deeds are honoured, what have I more 
to do with dance and song ? 

‘““No more will | go, a worshipper, to the awful 
altar at Earth’s centre, no more to Abz’s shrine or 
to Olympia, if these oracles fit not the issue so that 
all men shall point at them with the finger. Nay, 
King—if thou art rightly called—Zeus, all-ruling, 
let it not escape thee and thy deathless power !” 
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We have now looked at a second general aspect 
of the poetry of Sophocles. As in his treatment of 
the heroic legends he interprets, but is above, the 
religious spirit of his age, so in his reconciliation of 
enterprise and reverence he gives an ideal embodi- 
ment to the social spirit of his age. 

fEéschylus is a democratic conservative; Euri- 
pides is the critic of a democracy which he found 
good in theory but practically vicious; Sophocles 
sets upon his work no properly political stamp, but 
rather the mark of a time of political rest and of 
manifold intellectual activity; an activity which 
took its special character from the idea of an elastic 
development reconciled with a restraining moral 
tradition. 

As the general spirit of Sophocles is perhaps 
best seen in these two phases, so among the special 
qualities of his work there are two which may be 
taken as the most distinctive—his “irony,” to give 
it the name which Bishop Thirlwall’s Essay has 
made familiar ; and his delineation of character. 

The practical irony of drama depends on the 
principle that the dramatic poet stands aloof from 
the world which he creates. It is not for him to be 
an advocate or a partisan. He describes a contest 
of forces, and decides the issue as he conceives 
that it would be decided by the powers which 
control human life. The position of a judge in 
reference to two litigants, neither of whom has 
absolute right on his side, is analogous to the posi- 
tion of a dramatic poet in reference to his characters. 
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Every dramatic poet is necessarily in some degree 
ironical. In speaking, then, of the dramatic irony 
of Sophocles it is not meant that this quality is 
peculiar to him. It is only meant that in him this 
quality is especially noticeable and_ especially 
artistic. 

Irony depends on a contrast; the irony of 
tragedy depends mainly on a contrast between the 
beliefs or purposes of men and those issues to which 
their actions are overruled by higher powers. 
Sophocles has the art of making this contrast, 
throughout the whole course of a drama, peculiarly 
suggestive and forcible. In his seven extant plays, 
the contrasts thus worked out have different degrees 
of complexity. The “Trachinie” and “Electra” 
may be taken as those in which the dramatic irony 
is simplest. In the ‘“‘Trachinia” there is a twofold 
contrast of a direct kind: first, between the love of 
Deianeira for Heracles and the mortal agony, into 
which she unwittingly throws him; then, between 
the meaning of the oracle (promising rest to 
Heracles), as understood by him and Deianeira, 
and its real import. In the “Electra” there is a 
particular and a general contrast, both direct; the 
sister is mourning the supposed death of her brother 
at the very moment when he is about to enter the 
house as an avenger; and the situation with which 
the play ends is the exact reversal of that with which 
it opened. 

The “Ajax” and the two C&dipus plays, again, 
might be classed together in respect of dramatic 
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irony ; in each case suffering is inflicted by the gods, 
but through this the sufferer passes to a higher state. 
Athene, the pretended ally of Ajax, humbles him 
even to death; but this death is a complete atone- 
ment, and his immortal fame as a canonized hero 
begins from the burial with which the drama closes. 
In the “Q&dipus Tyrannus” the primary contrast 
is between the seeming prosperity and the really 
miserable situation of the king. A secondary con- 
trast runs through the whole process of inquiry 
which leads up to the final discovery. The truth is 
gradually evolved from those very incidents which 
display or even exalt the confidence of CGédipus. In 
the ‘“C¢dipus at Colonus” this contrast is reversed. 
The Theban king is old, blind, poor, an outcast, a 
wanderer. But he has the inward sense of a 
strength which can no more be broken; of a vision 
clearer than that of the bodily eye; of a spiritual 
change which has made a sorrow a possession; of 
approach to final rest. 

It is, however, in the two remaining plays, the 
“Antigone” and the “ Philoctetes,” that this irony 
of drama takes its most subtle and most artistic 
form. Antigone buries Polyneices against the law 
of the land; Creon dooms her to death, and thereby 
drives his own son to suicide. But the issue is not 
a simple conflict between state-law and _ religious 
duty. It is a conflict between state-law too harshly 
enforced and natural affection set above the laws. 
Creon is right in the letter and wrong in the spirit ; 
Antigone is right in the spirit and wrong in the 
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letter. Creon carries his point, but his victory be- 
comes his misery ; Antigone incurs death, but dies 
with her work done. In the “ Philoctetes,” again, 
there is an antithesis of a like kind. Philoctetes is 
injured and noble; Odysseus is dishonest but 
patriotic. Odysseus wishes to capture Philoctetes 
in the public interests of the army at Troy. He 
urges on Neoptolemus that the end sanctifies the 
means. Neoptolemus at first recoils; then con- 
sents; finally deserts the plot in a passion of 
generous pity for Philoctetes. The result is that 
Philoctetes is brought back to Troy, but by fair 
means. He eventually agrees to do that of which 
he had loathed the thought, and goes back to his 
hated enemies under circumstances which make that 
return the happiest event of his life. Odysseus, on 
the other hand, gains his end; but not by the means 
which he had proposed to himself. He carries 
Philoctetes back to Troy; but only after his 
stratagems have been foiled. Neoptolemus, mean- 
while—true, after his first lapse, to honour—con- 
quers without a change of front. 

It is that same instinct of harmony which has 
already been seen to rule the work of Sophocles in 
its largest phases, which gives its motive and its 
delicate precision to his management of dramatic 
irony. He works out the contrasts of drama so 
clearly and with such fineness because he aims at 
showing how a beneficent power at last solves them; 
not, as in A‘schylus, by victory over a supernatural 
evil power, nor, as in Euripides, by abrupt inter- 
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vention; but through those natural workings of 
human character and action over which the gods 
watch. 

The accurate delineation of human character has 
therefore a special importance for Sophocles. It 
has already been said that in the primary or heroic 
persons of the Sophoclean drama human character 
is delineated only broadly, with a deliberate avoid- 
ance of fine shading. It is therefore in the secon- 
dary or subordinate persons of the drama that we 
must look for the more delicate touches of ethical 
portraiture. 

Sophocles shows his psychological skill especi- 
ally in two ways: in following the process by which 
a sensitive and generous nature passes from one 
phase of feeling to another; and in tracing the 
action upon each other of dissimilar or opposite 
natures. Philoctetes, first rejoiced by the arrival of 
the Greeks on his island,—then suspicious,—then 
reassured,—then frenzied with anger,—then finally 
conciliated ; Tecmessa, agitated successively by fear, 
by hope, by despair concerning Ajax; Electra, at 
first heroically patient in the hope that her brother 
will return as an avenger, then broken-hearted at 
the news of his death, at last filled with rapture by 
his sudden living presence; Deianeira, by turns 
anxious, elated, jealous, horror-stricken—these are 
examples of the power with which Sophocles could 
trace a chapter of spiritual history. 

A closer examination of the character of 
Deianeira will help to set this power in a clearer 
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light. When the herald Lichas arrives at Trachis 
with the prisoners taken by Heracles at C#chalia, 
Iolé, beautiful and dejected, at once arouses the 
interest of Deianeira; but it is the interest of com- 
passion merely, with a touch of condescension in its 
kindness. ‘Ah, unhappy girl, who art thou among 
women...?” ‘Lichas, from whom is this stranger 
sprung?” Lichas does not know; I[olé will not 
speak ;—nor has she spoken, adds the herald, since 
they left Eubcea. So Deianeira says: ‘“ Then let 
her be left at peace and go into the house as best it 
pleases her, and not find a new pain at my hands 
beside her present ills; they are enough. And 
now let us all move towards the house.” 

Presently Deianeira is told by a man of Trachis, 
who had heard it from Lichas himself in the market- 
place, that Jolé is the daughter of Eurytus, King of 
CEchalia ; and that it was to win Iolé that Heracles 
had stormed and sacked that town. ‘Ah me un- 
happy,” she cries, “in what a plight do I stand! 
What hidden bane have | taken under my roof?” 
Her informant and Lichas are confronted with each 
other; Lichas is put to confusion; and then 
Deianeira turns to him with this appeal :— 

“Do not, I pray thee by Zeus who sends forth 
his lightnings over the high Gétean glen, do not use 
deceitful speech. For thou wilt tell thy news not to 
a base woman, nor to one who knows not the estate 
of men, and how it is not in their nature always 
to take joy in the same things. Now whosoever 
stands up against Love, as a boxer to change 
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buffets, is not wise. For Love rules the gods as he 
will, and me also—why should he not ?—yes, and 
many another suchas I. So that I am quite mad if I 
blame my husband for being taken with this malady, 
or blame this woman, who has had part in a thing 
nowise shameful, and not in any wrong to me.... 
Come, tell the whole truth; it is a foul blight ona 
free man to be called a liar.” 

Lichas confesses all, and ends with this advice— 
“For both your sakes, for his and for thine own as 
well, bear with the woman;” and Deianeira pretends 
to have adopted his counsel: ‘‘ Nay,” she says, 
“even thus am I! minded to do. Believe me, I will 
not bring on myself a self-sought bane by waging 
fruitless war with the gods.” 

But how different is the feeling which she pre- 
sently avows to the chorus of Trachinian maidens: 
“Of anger against the man | have no thought; but 
to live in the same house with this girl—what 
woman could bear it?” Then she remembers the 
love-charm given her long ago by Nessus. There 
is a moment of feverish hope while she is preparing 
and despatching the robe for Heracles. But hardly 
has it gone when an accident reveals to her that she 
has anointed the robe with some poison of fearful 
virulence. Ina moment, her thoughts rush forward 
to the worst; and her-own words, in telling the 
story to the Chorus, foreshow the death to which 
she presently gives herself on hearing the tidings 
from Eubcea—“ Life with a bad name must not be 
borne by her who glories to have been born not base.” 


oh 
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The second special form in which Sophocles 
shows his power of drawing character consists in 
exhibiting the action upon each other of natures 
broadly or at least distinctly different. He loved to 
display this mutual action in an interview at which 
the two speakers exchange arguments. The sisters 
Electra and Chrysothemis, the sisters Antigone and 
Ismene, hold conversations of this kind. It might 
be objected that in these cases the influence can 
scarcely be called mutual; and that, while Electra 
makes Chrysothemis angry and Antigone makes 
Ismene feel ashamed, Chrysothemis produces no 
impression upon Electra nor Ismene upon Antigone. 
But it should be observed that in each case the 
weak sister had this important influence upon the 
strong sister;—she made her feel alone. The selfish- 
ness of Chrysothemis isolates Electra in the task of 
avenging their father, as the feminine timidity of 
Ismene isolates Antigone in the task of burying 
their brother. In each case, the heroine agitates 
the less courageous sister, and on the other hand 
the defection of a natural ally braces the heroine. 

But the finest examples of such juxtaposition 
are to be found in the “ Philoctetes”: a tragedy 
which for artistic finish has often, and perhaps 
justly, been ranked as its author’s masterpiece ; and 
in which the absence of much incident permitted or 
exacted the utmost exercise of skill in delineating 
character. From many good passages in the play 
one may be chosen as a specimen—the opening scene 
between Odysseus and Neoptolemus. Odysseus, 
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holding that the public interest of the army at Troy 
justifies recourse to fraud, proposes to take Philoc- 
tetes by a stratagem. Neoptolemus, a young and 
generous man, is at first shocked; but Odysseus 
succeeds in making ambition conquer the sense of 
honour. The dialogue itself alone can give an idea 
of the fineness with which this is managed :— 

“ Neoptolemus. What wouldst thou ? 

Odysseus. The mind of Philoctetes must be 
snared by thee with a well-told tale. When he asks 
thee who and whence thou art, say—‘ The son of 
Achilles, —t¢at must not be garbled; but thou art 
homeward bound, having quitted the Greek armada, 
and conceived for them a deadly hatred.... The thing 
to be plotted is just this—how thou mayest compass 
to steal the unconquerable arms. I well know, my 
son, that by nature thou art unapt to utter or to 
frame such wiles. Yet victory, we know, is a 
sweet prize to win. Take heart: our honesty shall 
be proved another time. But now lend thyself 
to me for one little roguish day; and then, for all 
the rest of thy days, be called the most virtuous of 
men. 

NV. Son of Laertes, whatever counsels pain my 
ear, to the same I abhor to lend my hand. It is 
not in my nature to compass aught by knavery— 
neither in mine nor, as they say, in my father’s. I 
am ready to take the man by force, not by fraud ; 
with the use of only one foot he will never worst all 
of us in open fight. And yet, having been sent to 
aid thee, I am loth to be called traitor. But I wish, 
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Prince, to miss my mark by doing right rather than 
to win by baseness. 

O. Son of a gallant sire, time was when I, too, 
in my youth had a slow tongue and an active hand. 
But now, when I come out to the proof, I see that 
words, not deeds, always come to the front with men. 

NV. In short, what dost thou bid me but to lie? 

O. I bid thee take Philoctetes by guile. 

NV. And why by guile more than by persuasion ? 

O. He will never be persuaded; and by force 
thou art not likely to take him. 

NV. Hath he a strength so defiant, so dreadful ? 

O. Arrows inevitable and winging death. 

JV. One cannot dare, then, even to go near hem? 

O. No, unless thou snare him, as I bid. 

NV. So thou thinkest it no shame to lie ? 

O. None, if the lie is fraught with health. 

JV. And how shall a man have the face to utter it ? 

O. When thou dost aught for gain, it is unmeet 
to shrink. 

4. And what gain for me is his coming to Troy? 

O. Troy can be taken by these arrows alone. 

NV. Then / am not, as ye said, to be the captor? 

O. Not thou apart from these, nor these from 
thee. 


NV, It seems, then, they must be won, if so it 
stands ? 

O. | tell thee by this deed thou shalt gain two 
gifts, 

N. What are they? If I knew, I would not 
shrink. 
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O. Thou wilt be known as wise and brave. 

NV. Enough; I'll do it, and put away all shame.” 

I have attempted to show what is distinctive of 
the genius of Sophocles in a fourfold manifestation : 
in his blending of a divine with a human character 
in the heroes; in his expression of the effort to 
reconcile progress with tradition; in his dramatic 
irony—that is, in the precision with which he brings 
out contrasts, especially between the purposes of 
men and of the gods, in ordey that the final solution 
may be more impressive; lastly, in his portrayal of 
character—not in a series of situations, but con- 
tinuously through chapters of spiritual history. It 
has been seen that the instinct which rules his work 
under each of these aspects is what may be called 
in the largest sense the instinct of harmony. His 
imagination has a tranquil mastery of the twofold 
realm of Tragedy—the natural and the supernatural 
—and tempers the conflicting elements of each or 
both with a sure sense of fitness and just proportion. 

It is for this reason—because of all the Greek 
poets he is the most perfectly an artist—that his 
poetry has a closer significance than any other for 
that form of plastic art which stands nearest to 
drama. It is the best interpreter of those pieces of 
Greek sculpture, such as the groups of Niobe and 
Laocoon, which express a moment of conflict between 
human and superhuman force. It has been said 
that for the Greeks beauty was the index on the 
balance of expression—that is, a central control 
governing the equipoise between terror and pity. 
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The terror inspired by Niobe and by Laocoon, accus- 
ing with upturned eyes the destroying power; the 
pity inspired by their children, clinging to the shelter 
which cannot protect them: these are harmonized 
by the beauty, at once terrible and tender, of the 
whole. Just such is the harmony between the 
human and superhuman elements in the agony of 
(Edipus and of Heracles. 

Again, it is chiefly because Sophocles had 
supremely this most Greek of instincts, the instinct of 
just proportion, that his mind was so _ perfectly 
attempered to the genius of Greek polytheism—a 
religion of which the piety was a reverent sense of 
beauty and of measure. He lived just when this 
religion had shed upon it the greatest strength of 
intellectual light which it could bear without fading ; 
he is, perhaps, the highest type of its votary—the 
man for whom, more than for any other who could 
be named, the old national religion of Greece was a 
self-sufficing, thoughtful, and ennobling faith. Sopho- 
cles was, indeed, the perfect Greek ideal of a man 
who loved the gods and was loved by them—one, 
the work of whose life was their service under their 
direct inspiration; to whom they gave victory not 
followed by insolence, long years and opportuneness 
of death ; and whom the most imaginative of satirists 
could not imagine, even among the boundless rival- 
ries of the dead, less good-humoured than he had 
been upon earth. 


PINDAR* 


§ 1. Prnpar is a classic of whom the study may 
be expected to grow with the growth of an interest 
in Greek archaeology. Not, indeed, because it is 
indebted to him, so largely as to many other authors, 
for direct illustration. Rather because his ‘‘ Odes of 
Victory” are lit up in a new way by a fuller know- 
ledge of the places with which they are concerned, 
of the contests which they celebrate, of the art and 
religion by which they were inspired. To take a 
single instance—the discoveries at Olympia, which 
have restored for us the main features of the altis, 
have given a new meaning for every modern reader 
to the beautiful, but hitherto indistinct, picture sug- 
gested by Pindar’s description of ‘‘all the holy place 
resounding with festal joy,” when “the lovely light 
of the fair-faced moon shone forth” after a day of 
contests. Pindar’s odes are poems of occasion, 
magnificent expressions of Hellenic life in its most 
distinctively Hellenic phases. Hitherto the real 
drawback to his popularity has not been obscurity of 
language, but the strain which he was felt to place 
on the modern imagination. Every step gained in 
the reconstruction of old Greek life is an addition 


1 Reprinted from the Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. iii. p. 144. 
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to the most indispensable commentary on Pindar. 
It cannot be said that he has been neglected in 
recent times. Since the monumental labours of 
A. Boeckh, the edition of Dissen, and Bergk’s in 
his Poetae Lyrict, we have had from Germany 
Tycho Mommsen’s edition (1869), and more lately 
the recension by W. Christ in Teubner’s series ; 
since J. W. Donaldson’s edition and Paley’s trans- 
lation, England has had the version in which 
Mr Ernest Myers shows so fine a sympathy with 
Pindar’s spirit, and the able edition of the Olympian 
and Pythian Odes by Mr Fennell. In offering the 
following notes to the readers of this Journal, my 
object is merely to contribute something, however 
little, to a closer appreciation of a poet whose charm 
gains on those who endeavour to see him more 
clearly in his relation to the life of his day, to its 
thought and art, and, above all, to the art which he 
had made his own. 


§ 2. The spirit of Pindar’s poetry is Panhellenic. 
This is, indeed, a part of its essence. At Olympia, 
Delphi, Nemea, Corinth, Greeks of all cities were 
brought into sympathy by rites and beliefs common 
to all. Pindar is highly skilled in the treatment of 
local myths or cults, appropriate to the particular 
victory. But a sure instinct ever prompts him to 
link these interests of the individual city with topics 
which appeal to the religious sense or ancestral 
pride of the whole Hellenic name. The triumph 
which had owed its opportunity to the conception 
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of a national unity could not be worthily com- 
memorated in song which that conception had not 
helped to inspire. Pindar’s age was one in which a 
really great poet could scarcely fail to be in accord 
with the quickened sense of Hellenic kinship. The 
years 502 to 452B.c. measure the limits of his 
extant work; his happiest activity falls in the period 
just before and after the invasion of Greece by 
Xerxes. A great danger had drawn the members 
of the Hellenic family closer together; a great 
deliverance had left them animated by the recent 
memory of deeds which seemed to attest the legends 
of Agamemnon and Achilles; warmed by a more 
vivid faith in those gods who had indeed been with 
them in the hour of trial; comforted by a new 
stability of freedom ; cheered by a sense of Hellenic 
energies which could expand securely from the 
Pillars of Hercules to the Phasis, from the Nile to 
the furthest point that man may reach on the way 
to the Hyperboreans ; exalted in thought and fancy 
by the longing to body forth all this joy and hope in 
the most beautiful forms which language and music, 
marble, ivory, and gold could furnish for the honour 
of the gods, and for the delight of men who were 
their seed through the heroes. Aeschylus, in his 
Persae, heralds as with a clarion-note the advent of 
this age: Pindar, in his Odes of Victory, expresses 
some of its most brilliant and most suggestive 
aspects. 

§ 3. Every great Hellenic artist of the fifth 
century B.c. was vitally affected by his own relation 
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to the common life of the city and of Hellas. If it 
could be shown that Pindar, a loyal Theban, was a 
disloyal Greek, then we might well marvel if that 
profound discord with the very soul of Greek art 
did not utter itself in some jarring notes which even 
a modern ear could not fail to catch. A great 
scholar has said:—‘‘Such a man as Pindar could 
take no part in the enthusiasm of the Wars of 
Liberation, and could shortly after the battle of 
Marathon sing the glories of an Athenian without 
giving one word to that great day.”’ The reference 
is to Pythian vii., of 22 lines only, for Megacles the 
Alcmaeonid, who won the four-horse-chariot race at 
Delphi in 4908.c. Granting—what is not certain— 
that this slight ode was written after the battle, the 
absence of allusion to it would be sufficiently ex- 
plained by the fact that such an allusion would 
have been singularly infelicitous. Athenian gossip 
accused the Alcmaeonidae of having signalled from 
Athens to the Persians, by raising a bright shield, 
immediately after the battle’, Turn to other odes, 
and we shall see how entirely Pindar rejoiced in 
the great national victory. Salamis, he says, is the 
glory of the Athenians, Plataea of the Spartans’ 
—those fights “whereby the Medes with curved 
bows were overthrown.” “Some god has turned 
aside from us the stone that hung over our heads, 


Curtius, Hist. Gr. vol. ii. p. 264 (tr. Ward). 

Herodotus vi. 115. 

Pyth. 1. 75. Cp. Lsthm. iv. 49, on the distinction won by 
the Aeginetans at Salamis. 
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as over Tantalus,—a torment greater than Hellas 
could bear’. But now the fear hath gone by, and 
eased me from sore anguish.” Still, indeed, there is 
grief in his heart (xatrep dyvipevos Pujdv); since 
Thebes, the native city which he loved so well, had 
no part in the glory. Elsewhere his feeling on this 
point comes out clearly, and in a way which is not 
without pathos. “In which of the fair deeds of 
yore done in thy land, immortal Thebe, didst thou 
take most delight?” When thou broughtest forth 
Dionysos with the flowing locks, who sits beside 
Demeter; when Zeus came to Alcmene’s_ bed; 
when Teiresias had fame for prophecy, and lolaos 
for the driving of chariots? “Lut the grace of the 
old time sleeps, and men forget it, save what hath 
been wedded to the glorious tide of song, and hath 
won the perfect meed of minstrel’s skill.” The Thebes. 
greatness of Thebes, Pindar felt, belonged to the 
past, not to the present. As he exults in the 
deliverance of Greece Proper from the Persians, so 
he celebrates the nearly simultaneous deliverance of 
Sicilian and Italian Greece from the Carthaginians, Sicily. 
by that victory of Hiero at Cumae which “drew 
Hellas out of heavy servitude’.” 

§ 4. Though his poetry has no immediate con- Political 
cern with politics, we can, I think, discern the acai 
outlines of his own political creed. His family 
belonged to a noble house of ancient renown in 
Greece,—the Aegeidae, who traced their descent 


1 Tsthm. vii. 10. 
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from the “Cadmean” stock of prehistoric Thebes’. 
Before the Dorian conquest of the Peloponnesus, 
while the lands beneath Taygetus on the eastern 
side were still possessed by the Achaean masters of 
Amyclae, the Aegeidae had settled among them, as 
well as some Minyans from Lemnos. After the 
Dorian conquest the Aegeidae, though of Cadmean 
descent, appear to have been adopted by the 
Spartans into one of the three Dorian tribes’; and 
hence Pindar can say,—“ fame tells that from Sparta 
comes the fair glory of our house; thence sprang 
the Aegeidae, my sires, who went to Thera” (Pyth. 
v. 68). Elsewhere he alludes to the still earlier 
chapter in the story of the family, when they, sons 
of Thebes (oé@ev exyovor), “took Amyclae, by the 
oracles of Delphi” (/sthm. vi. 14). The Aegeidae 
had a branch at Cyrene as well as at Thera, 
Sparta, and Thebes. Pindar speaks of the Theban 
Aegeidae as “showing honour at the banquet” to 
Cyrene, when they keep the festival of the Carneia 
—a festival which, though in historical times asso- 
ciated with Dorians and especially with Sparta, had 
been originally brought from Thebes to Amyclae 
by the Cadmean Aegeidae, and had been of old 
associated with the worship of Demeter rather than 
with that of Apollo. Thus connected, by a lineage 
of which he was evidently proud, both with Cadmean 
Thebes and. with Dorian Sparta, Pindar was not 
likely to have much personal sympathy with any 


* See Muller’s Orchomenus, c. 5, p. 111 (2nd ed.). 
* Miiller, Dorians ii. 79. 
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advanced phase of democracy. The government of 
Thebes at the time of the Persian wars had been, 
in the phrase of Thucydides, a duvacreia od pera 
vowev,—an oligarchy of a narrow and non-constitu- 


tional type; this had been replaced, after the repulse Pindar an 


of the Persian invasion, by an édAvyapxia iodvopos 
(Thue. iii. 62). The latter phrase well expresses, 
as I conceive, the shade of Greek political life most 
congenial to Pindar. See the suggestive passage in 
Pythian xi. (478 B.C.) 53: Tav yap ava Tow evpioKwr 
Ta péca pacoow avy | d\Bw rtefaddra, péudhop’ 
aicav tupavyioav:|Evvatard apd aperats rérapas, 
K.7..: “in polities I find the middle state crowned 
with more enduring good; therefore praise I not the 
despot’s portion ; those virtues move my zeal which 
serve the folk.” One in whom pride of ancestry 
fostered a reverence for the traditions of Dorian 
civil life could have as little liking for absolutism as 
for the rule of the mob; and that Pindar felt such 
reverence is well seen in the passage which speaks 
of Hiero as having founded Aetna (the restored 
Catana) “fAdidos ordOpyas év vopors, in the laws of 
the Hyllic rule: “yea,” adds the poet, ‘‘and the 
Dorian sons of Pamphylus and of the Heracleidae, 
dwelling under the cliffs of Taygetus, are ever 
content to abide by the ordinances of Aegimius” 
(Pyth. i. 63). When Pindar speaks of the royal lot 


1 The ‘YAXis ordOua is identical with the reOpmot Ai-yincod. 
Pindar means: ‘‘At the new Aetna, as at Sparta, Dorians are true 
to their ancestral usages.” Hyllus, son of Heracles, was said to 
have been adopted by Aegimius, the father of Pamphylus and 
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supremely happy and glorious (76 8 éoyarov Kopv- 
hovtat Bacredor, Ol. i. 113), this does not involve 
approval of the tupavvis as a form of government. 
He is speaking with reference to victory in the 
great festivals; the four-horse-chariot race, the 
contest which contributed most to the splendour 
of such festivals, was possible only for very rich 
men; and tvpavvor, such as Hiero, commanded the 
amplest means of achieving such victories with 
impressive magnificence. Pindar’s picture of the 
estimable t¥pavvos is one who is “gentle to the folk, 
not envious of the noble, and to strangers a father 
wondrous kind”:—a character which, if realised, 
would have gone far to strip the Greek tupavvis of 
its distinctive vices’. 

On the other hand, there is only one touch in 
Pindar’s extant work which can be said to reflect 
unfavourably on democracy,—his remark that the 
man of honest tongue has the advantage under 
every form of rule,—apa tupavvids,: XoToTay oO 
Ad Bpos orparos, xoTav TOW ot Godot TypéwvTt”. By 
ot codot are meant “‘the few ”—the houses in whom 
the ancient sacred rituals are hereditary,—the de- 
positaries of ancient civil wisdom and law. Now it 
is worthy of notice that this occurs in an ode written 
for Hiero of Syracuse, and that in Pindar’s time (if 
he died, as seems likely, about 441 B.c.) neither 
Greece Proper nor the Hellenic East yet presented 


Dymas. (In Zsthm. vil. 43 note verxéwy mérada, alluding to the 
meTaduoM0s.) 
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any phase of democracy which could be intelligibly 
indicated as the rule of “the raging crowd.” Clearly, 
I think, he is referring—in phrase which Szcelzots 
could well appreciate—to those violent democratic 
revolutions which more than once convulsed Sicilian 
cities, and overthrew tyrannies, in the earlier part of 
the fifth century. There is no reason to doubt the Feeling for 
warmth or the sincerity of the admiration which 4s 
Pindar felt for the type of stable and reasonable 
democracy—for the Athens of Themistocles and 
Pericles. ‘‘Fairest of preludes is the renown of 
Athens for the mighty race of the Alcmaeonidae’.... 
What home, or what house, could I call mine by a 
name that should sound more glorious for Hellas to 
hear?” xKdAewat, peyahat, EVHVU[LOL, Aurapat, ioo7re- 
gavor, tepai—such are the epithets which Pindar 
elsewhere bestows on Athens ; but most interesting 
of all, perhaps, is the reference in Vemean v., where, 
speaking of Menander’, the Athenian trainer of an 
Aeginetan victor, he says,—yp7 8 am ’A@avay 
téxtov aOdytatow eupev: “meet it is that a shaper 
of athletes should come from Athens.” Those who 
know Pindar’s style, and who remember his frequent 
comparison of the poet’s efforts to the athlete’s, will 
scarcely doubt that, when he wrote those words, he 
was thinking of the early days when his own young 
powers had been disciplined at Athens by Lasus of 
Hermione. 

§ 5. Apart from his sympathies with any par- 
ticular polity, or his relations to any one city, there 
1 Pyth, vii. ad init. 2 Nem. Vv. 49. 
ie Bee 4 
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is a larger and grander aspect of Pindar’s poetry 
in regard to the politics of Hellas. The epic poets 
had sung the glories of war.. Pindar celebrates the 
rivalries of peace. Aegina—which claims a larger 
number of his odes than any other one city—was a 
great seat of commerce: he describes it as a ‘“‘heaven- 
set pillar for strangers of every clime’, wherein 
Saving Themis hath worship by the side of Zeus 
the god of the stranger.” Corinth, ‘‘vestibule of the 
Isthmian Poseidon,” is a city ‘‘wherein dwelleth 


‘Eunomia, and her sister, the upholder of cities, and 


unfailing Dice, and like-minded Eirene, watchers 
over wealth for men, golden daughters of wise- 
counselling Themis’.”. At Opus, again, there is a 
home for ‘Themis and her daughter, glorious 
Eunomia, who saveth*®.” Zvanguzlity is the friend 
of cities (Aovyta dutdrodis) ; and Tranquillity is the 
daughter of Justice’. We can often feel in Pindar. 
that new sense of leisure for peaceful pursuits and 
civilising arts which came after the Persian Wars ; 
there breathes in his poetry such a message of sacred 
peace as the Olympic festival itself proclaimed every 
year to Hellas by “the heralds of the seasons, the 
Elean truce-bringers of Zeus son of Cronus®’— 
KApUKES Wpar,...cTOVdopdpot Kpovida Znvos ’AXevor. 

§ 6. Pindar’s attitude towards religion is that of 
a man who held devoutly the received national creed 
of Greece, but with whose faith were blended certain 

1 Ol. vill. 26. IO), Re S 
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elements distinguishing it from that of the ordinary 
citizen of the more cultivated sort. Here, again, 
we must remember his connection with the Aegeidae. 
In such houses certain family rites and bodies of 
sacred lore were usually hereditary. These, com- 
bined with political influence, often gave such 
families peculiarly intimate relations with the chief 
centres of worship and divination, such as the 
temples at Delos, Abae, and, above all, Delphi. 
The direct influence of the great houses on the 
oracles can be constantly recognised in Greek 
history. Pindar was, besides, a man of lofty genius, 
and of that typically Greek temperament in which 
the sense of natural beauty rose to be a sense of 
awe as in presence of a divine majesty; as when 
Plato says of the soul that had looked upon the 
true loveliness, ceiOetoa Sé€ avérerey waria. Such 
a man was as perfect a teller-forth of the honour 
of the gods, as truly a heaven-born mpogyrns, as 
the temple of Delphi could have found for its 
service; and the more we study Pindar’s poetry, 
the more we shall read in it the mind of that 
Delphic religion which, in his time, was still a 
mighty, if a declining, power. I may illustrate 
my meaning by a particular trait. Pindar frequently 
refers to the art of divination as one by which 
skilled seers win unerring signs from the gods; 
more especially he renders homage to the great 
augural clan of the Iamidae, whose practice of the 
pavtiky Sv euatpwv on the altar of Zeus entitles 
Olympia to be emphatically styled déo7ow’ ahafetas, 
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Mistress of Truth’. At other times, again, he 
declares with equal emphasis that no forecast of the 
future is possible. ‘ Never yet has any mortal man 
won from the gods a sure token (ovpBorov muerdv) 
of an event to come, but forecasts of the future 
have been doomed to blindness”; trav d€ peddAdvTwv 
tet¥brovra ppadai®, Again: “the sign from Zeus 
attends not on men with clearness®.” If Pindar had 
been asked to explain the apparent contradiction, 
the answer would probably have been that, when 
the gods give omens which they intend men to 
understand, these omens are infallible; but that 
often such divine tokens are altogether withheld; 
and that in many instances, when some sign is 
vouchsafed, but not of a clear kind,—as if to try 
the spiritual insight of men,—men interpret such a 
sign amiss. Such a view of divination would have 
been just such as it was the policy of an oracular 
priesthood to propagate. Those who worked the 
machinery of the great oracles were concerned to 
hold the balance between the doctrine that there zs 
a sacred science of divination, that the gods do 
inspire their chosen ministers, and the plain lesson 
of experience, that inferences drawn from oracles 
or omens were often fallacious’, Pindar well re- 


1 Ol. viii. ad init. PROMOS SE oe 

8 Nem. xi. 43. 

* A suggestive example is the story which Herodotus tells 
with such delightful, though unconscious, humour. After his fall, 
Croesus sent to ask at Delphi whether it was the god’s usual 
practice to deceive and ruin generous votaries. The reply was 
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presents the priestly attitude on the question, with 
this difference, that his external position exempts 
him from all suspicion of conscious imposture. 
Reverence for the divine power is a strongly Reverence 

marked and ever-present characteristic of his work : pen 
everything must be ascribed to the gods as its 
author; ‘from the gods are all means of human 
excellence”; ‘it is the god who gives every accom- 
plishment to men’s hopes; the god can overtake 
the winged eagle; he is swifter than the dolphin 
in the sea; he bends the necks of the haughty ; 
he gives to others a glory that never grows old’.” 
Pindar’s reluctance to relate aught that is unseemly 
concerning the gods appears in touches that, at a 
first glance, might remind us of Plato, or even of 
Euhemerus: yet his feeling as to the mythical 
theology seems to be essentially different from that 
of either. A typical case is his treatment of the 
story that, when the gods dined with Tantalus, they 
ate the flesh of his son Pelops. Pindar will not 
represent the gods as cannibals (yaorpidpyovs) : 
he prefers to believe that Poseidon, enamoured of 
Pelops, carried him away, like Ganymede, to 
- Olympus; then the envious neighbours of Tantalus 
invented the story that Pelops had been devoured. 
The supposed conduct of the neighbours is, in itself, 


(x) that Apollo had, in fact, done his best ; he had persuaded the 
Moirae to delay the doom of Croesus for some years; (2) that 
Croesus had misunderstood the oracle which had emboldened 
him to engage in war with Cyrus. 

) Pyth. i. 41: i. 49. 
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a touch of Euhemerism, it is introduced, however, 
not to eliminate the marvellous, but merely to help 
the substitution of one marvel for another. On the 
other hand, the poet is not concerned for the moral 
effect of the myth on those who hear it; in this 
respect his own version is no improvement; it is 
the dignity and decorum of the gods—as he conceives 
these—which he is anxious to vindicate. In other 
words, his rejection of scandalising myths springs 
from an instinct of religious reverence; it is not 
based on moral grounds; it is an earnest expression 
of the Greek repugnance to dvadnpia, or, in his 
own phrase, of the ddwov Saxos Kakayopiav, in 
regard to the highest beings whom he can imagine. 
“It is seemly (€ouxds) to speak fair things of deities.” 
“To revile the gods is a hateful work of poet’s 
skill.” 

§7. I referred above to certain further elements 
which are blended in Pindar with the popular form 
of the Hellenic faith, The chief of these is a 
mystic doctrine of the soul’s destiny after it has left 
the body. After death, the guilty soul pays penalty 
for all sins committed ‘“‘in this realm of Zeus”; 
there is a judge who tries them, ‘“ pronouncing 
sentence €yOpa dvdyxa, by a dread necessity,” 
under a law which puts inexorable constraint upon 
his compassion®. ‘‘‘Those who have had the courage 
to be steadfast thrice in this world, and thrice in the 
world of spirits, and to keep their souls utterly from 
wrong, ascend by the path of Zeus to the tower of 
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Cronus; there the breezes of Ocean breathe around 
the Islands of the Blest; and flowers of gold are 
bright, some on the fair trees of that land, and some 
in the waters, with chains and wreaths whereof they 
twine their hands, by the righteous decrees of 
Rhadamanthys’.” The és tpis éxatépwOt petvavres 
brings before us the mystical doctrine of the myth 
in the Phaedrus. Here we see that Pindar was at 
least familiar with the idea of metempsychosis ; how 
far he was a disciple of Pythagoreanism is less 
certain. Another passage has been taken to imply Pythago- 
the Pythagorean doctrine of a relative ethical mean ; ees 
another, a Pythagorean division of virtue as fourfold 
—temperance, courage, justice, prudence*, The 
impression which such utterances of Pindar leave 
on the mind is that he was acquainted with the 
teaching of Mysteries, especially, perhaps, the 
Orphic; that he held this doctrine as an esoteric 
supplement to the popular religion, harmonising 
them in some way which satisfied his own religious 
sense; but that his speculations had not taken any 
shape so clear or definite as to deserve the name 
of a philosophy. A contradiction has sometimes 
been felt between those passages in which he 
anticipates a fully conscious existence for the soul 
after death, determined by the moral character of 
the earthly life, and other passages in which he 


might seem rather to echo the popular language in 
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regard to Hades, as peopled by shadows whose 
being is “the lowest degree of existence above 
annihilation”; such a being as the Homeric Achilles 
conceives :—% pda tis €ote Kal civ “Aidao Sddépoucv | 
Wux7 Kal eldwdov, arap ppéves ovK ev TapTray’. 
On a closer examination, the supposed contradiction 
seems to me to depend on the sense which we are 
to attach to a phrase in Pyth. v. 90f., where he is 
speaking of “holy kings who have passed to Hades” 
(Aaxovtes “Aidav) :—daKovovti ov xfovia dpevi | apov 
d\Bov vi@ Te Kowav xapw: “they hear, I ween, 
with the mind of the nether world, their own good 
fortune and the fame which their son shares with 
them.” If yOovia dpevi meant, “with such zmperfect 
consciousness as the dead possess,” then Pindar 
would be speaking like the Homeric Achilles. 
But surely this would be a strained and arbitrary 
construction. It is more in accord with Pindar’s 
manner to regard y@ovia as conveying a shadowy 
suggestion that the intelligence which belongs to 
the unseen world is of a different order from the 
intelligence of the living. 

§ 8. The elastic word apery, as used by Pindar, 
covers all excellence, physical, moral, and mental : 
though, as might have been expected, his most 
frequent use of the word relates to ‘ prowess,” 
especially at the festivals. One of Pindar’s domi- 
nant thoughts is that dvy, native temperament— 
the direct gift of the gods—is the grand source of 
dpery’, and that training is of comparatively slight 
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power. The similarity of phrase might lead us to 
regard Pindar’s depreciation of Siakrai dperai' as a 
forerunner of the famous ov 8.Sakrov apeT7, —the 
paradoxical formula by which Plato expressed that 
“virtue is not brought to a man, but must be drawn 
out of him.” There is not, however, much con- 
nection between the two sentiments which happen 
to have clothed themselves in like words. The 
apery which Pindar has in view is mainly that of 
the victorious athlete, to whom physical gifts are 
essential; and of the poet, who is ‘“‘ born, not made.” 
He has, further, the belief—fostered by his own Inherited 
pride of Aegid descent—that the qualities of a good hea 
stock’ sare hereditary: ‘“Thusehé’ spéaks of (‘an 
upright mind derived from noble sires” (aarépwy 
6p0ai dpéves €€ dyafav)*. But his belief in heredity 
is duly guarded. ‘The virtues of old time repeat 
their strength at zntervals (dpe.Bdouevar) in the 
generations of men; even as the black soil of the 
tilth yields not fruit continually, and as trees will 
not bear a fragrant bloom of like richness with 
every returning year: even thus doth Fate lead on 
the mortal race*.” Destiny—Tlérpos avaé (Nem. 
iv. 42)—-appears with Pindar under a more benig- 
nant aspect than with his contemporary Aeschylus. 
For Pindar, it is rather the supreme Intelligence— 
the concentrated embodiment of a divine Providence 
—than that relentless Aeschylean ‘“‘ Necessity” of 
which the ministers are ‘‘the threefold Fates and 


the mindful Furies.” 
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The maxims of conduct and the moral reflec- 
tions which are strewn through Pindar’s poetry 
express the peculiarly Greek feelings about life in 
an earnest and sometimes beautiful form. ‘One 
race is there of men, one race of gods; and from 
one mother (Earth) we both have our being; but 
in our power are we wholly separate; for the race 
of men is naught; but the brazen heaven abides, 
a dwelling-place steadfast for ever. Yet withal we 
have some likeness to the Immortals, perchance in 
lofty mind, perchance in form; though we know 
not what line Fate hath marked for the goal of our 
course, whether in the day-time or in the watches 
of the night’.” “Verily the hopes of men are oft 
tossed up and down, as they cleave the waves of 
vain deceit.... Many things fall out for men beyond 
their reckoning, sometimes adverse to joy; but 
sometimes they who had encountered the billows 
of woe have suddenly changed that trouble for bliss 
abounding’.” Time alone can show whether a 
seeming ill is not a blessing in disguise*; and Time 
is the only sure vindicator of truth‘. In the very 
spirit of the sacred festivals, their poet says, Sudmeipa 
Bporav édeyyxos, trial against their fellows is the 
test of men’. The first incentive to honourable 
effort is “Shame, daughter of Forethought,”—a 
provident desire for the good opinion of the good*. 
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A further incentive is the noble desire of victory, 

- xappa, “the light of life’ And the highest worth 
of victory is not in the momentary triumph, but in 
that lasting renown which the poet can confer. 
“The word lives longer than the deeds,”—pjya 8 
epybatwv ypovidtepov Brorever. The elements of Limits of 
“sane happiness” (dyiers d8os)—such as has least ee 
reason to dread the jealousy of the gods—are, 
substance sufficing for daily wants, and a good name 
among men (evAoyia). He who has these must not 
“seek to be a god.” To a few is given the best 
lot that man can attain,—z)odros dpetais Sedardah- 
pévos, wealth set with virtues—as gold with gems 
more precious still. This is “a star exceeding 
brilliant, the truest light for man”; and it is so 
because it “bringeth opportunity for various deeds’.” 
It would be a view very unfair to Pindar which Pindar not a 
: ; : worshipper 
interpreted this as mere worship of wealth. We of wealth. 
have here the characteristically Greek conception 
that man’s highest happiness is to be found in the 
unimpeded development and active exercise of all 
faculties, bodily and spiritual. Pindar’s praise of 
wealth rests ultimately on the same basis as Aris- 
totle’s requirement that one should be “adequately 
equipped with the external goods”—adequately, 
that is, for free and complete self-development. 
The other side is given in Pindar’s own phrase: 


oyvoov Ovyarnp Ipodacts,—‘‘ Excuse, daughter of tardy After- 
thought” (Pyzh. v. 25). 
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“this, they say, is the sorest pain—that one who 
hath sense of noble things should perforce turn his 
feet away from them’.” The Theban poet quotes 
this as a well-known saying. Thebes was the 
scene of that banquet in 479 B.c. at which, as 
Herodotus relates, the Persian exclaimed to his 
fellow-guest, ‘This is the most cruel pang that man 
can bear—to have much insight, but power over 
nothing®.” May not Pindar have been thinking of 
the same story, which had become a proverb for his 
native city? 

§ 9. Pindar could not be one of the self-effacing 
poets. The conditions of his art, in those lofty 
hymns which celebrate victories consecrated by 
religion, demanded that he should come forward 
as the inspired envoy of the gods. If he magnifies 
his office, it is because the part which he fills is not 
only that of the minstrel; it is also closely allied to 
the function of the priest and of the seer (ydvrus). 
We are always on dangerous ground in seeking 
illustrations for Greek things from non-Hellenic 
sources; but, with due reservations, it would not 
be improper to suggest an analogy between the 
didactic element in Pindar and the same element 
in Hebrew Prophecy. The personal character of 
Pindar is more surely indicated by the spirit of his 
work than by particular sentiments which occur in 


* Pyth. iv. 288, gavti 8 eupev | todr’ dvapdrarov, Karta yw- 
akovt avayka | éxtds exe oda. 
> Her. ix. 16, éxGiorn dé ddvvy éortt trav ev dvOpurovot avr, 
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it; these yrdpuar are of the Delphian prophet rather 
than of the man. We note that, while the sense of 
beauty which possesses his mind is normally Greek, 
as finding its full satisfaction in human splendour of 
every kind, it differs from the ordinary Greek type 
in a deeper sympathy with external nature. He Sympathy 
delights in the season when, after dark winter, “the eae 
chamber of the Hours is opened, and delicate plants 
perceive the fragrant spring” (/vag. 45—where 
oixPévr0s ‘Opav Oaddmov recalls the modern Greek 
dvoéis): he compares joy following sorrow to the 
bursting of the vernal earth into bloom (Py¢z. iv. 64, 
Isthm. iit. 36). When Iamus prays to Apollo 
beneath the clear night sky (vuros vraifpios, Ol. 
vi. 61) ; when Jason, about to sail with the Argonauts, 
invokes “the rushing strength of waves and winds, 
and the nights, and the paths of the deep” (Pyth. 
iv. 194),—the Greek words are chosen with a magic 
which seems to place us under the stars or on the 
waters of the South. Both Aeschylus and Pindar 
speak of Etna in volcanic eruption. But Aeschylus 
—thoroughly Greek in this—fixes our thought on 
the scathe done to man’s labour: “rivers of fire 
shall burst forth, rending with fierce fangs the level 
meads of fruitful Sicily.” Pindar gives a picture 
of natural grandeur and terror: when Etna, “ pillar 
of the sky, nurse of keen snow all the year,” from 
secret depths hurls forth “pure springs of fire un- 
approachable ; and in the daytime those rivers pour 
out a stream of lurid smoke; but in the darkness 
a red rolling flame bears rocks with a roar to the 
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wide deep” (Pyth. i. 20). The lines on the eclipse 
of the sun (frag. 74) are sublime. But it is not the 
moral sublimity of Aeschylus. Pindar never rises 
into the sphere of titanic battle between destiny and 
will. He is always of the earth, even when he is 
among the gods. For him, past and present are 
linked by the descent of men, through the heroes, 
from the gods; he is always thinking of the present 
in relation either to the heroic past, or to some 
change which the gods may have in store for the 
near future. His ethics are not subtle or original, 
but frankly express the common creed of ‘good 
men” in his time: déidov ein pidretv: mort 8 éyOpov 
ar €xOpos éav vKoro Sikay wvrofedoopat, | adN 
a\doTe tratéwy oKodiats ddots (Pyth. ii. 83): “ Friend- 
ship for friend: foe will I thwart as foe, wolf-like, 
with changeful course in crooked paths.” An 
ingenious interpretation of the context would make 
this a sentiment ‘condemned by Pindar. But it 
seems to be merely the common Greek maxim of 
his age, that all is fair in war. Compare /sthm. iii. 
65, where he praises a man for being in courage a 
lion, in craft a fox (ujrw 8 ddwrné), with the 
comment,—yp) dé mrav épdovta pavpaca Tov 
€xOpov, ‘tis well to worst a foe by any deed.” 
Compare the utterances of Menelaus in the Ayax 
(1132f.), and of Creon in the Antigone (522). 

§ 10. Pindar has much of the old epic tone, 
and cleaves to the old epic view of the poet as the 
inspired minstrel. On the other hand, he frequently 
evinces the sense that poetry has become an art 
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with elaborate technical methods, and that the 
exercise of this art is a profession. In the /éad, 

it will be remembered, dowot appear only as the 
hired chanters of laments for the dead (xxiv. 720)— 

that is, if we except the passage (//. xviii. 604), not 
found in any MS. of the /ézad, and almost certainly 

an interpolation, where the dodds plays for the 
dancers on the Shield of Achilles. In the Odyssey, 

the do.dds is already a semi-professional character ; 

the epithet Sypuroepyds can be applied to him as well 

as to the soothsayer, the physician, the herald, the 
carpenter; though he is still surrounded by the 
reverence felt for a recipient of direct inspiration. 

His presence restrains Aegisthus from meditated 
crime; nor does Aegisthus dare to shed his blood. 
With Pindar we have come, of course, to the age 

of professional rhapsodes, who bear the branch of | 
laurel (paBdos) : Isthm. iii. 55 :—Opnpos...7acav TheHomeric 
dp0dcais dpetav Kata paBdov eppacer | Jerrecian ” Te 
énéwv owrots db¥pew: “ Homer hath done right to 

all the prowess (of Ajax), and hath made it a theme 

for men after-born, by the wand of his lays divine” 
—where kata pdBdov =Kxara mapddoow, the branch 
being the symbol of the tradition. So Mem. ii. 1, 

the rhapsodes—‘Opumpida. pamtov éréwv dowoi— 
begin ‘with a prelude to Zeus” (Avs &« mpoouiov). 

The so-called Homeric Hymns are such zpootpua, 
intended for the use of rhapsodes, and the latest 

of them are probably as late as Pindar’s youth. 
Pindar’s own affinity with the Homeric spirit is Affinity with 
seen not merely in echoes of Homeric language Heme: 
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(as Ol. vi. 17, aporepor, pavrw 7 ayalov Kat 
Sovpt pdpvacbat), but also in such touches as his 
tacit correction of Hesiod (Pydh. iii. 28). Hesiod 
(frag. 225 Goettl.) had said that a crow was the 
messenger who announced the infidelity of Coronis 
to Apollo; Pindar refers the discovery to Apollo's 
‘all-knowing mind” (aavra toavre vom), and repre- 
sents him, with Homeric vigour, as reaching the 
scene ‘‘at the first stride” of his immortal feet 
(Bapare ev mpatw): cp. 2 xiii. 20, of Poseidon,— 
tTpis pev dpéEar idv, TO S5€ TéTpatov ikeTo TEKMwP. 
Thoroughly Homeric, too, in spirit is Pindar’s 
derivation of the name Azas from aierds, the eagle 
which was the omen of his birth, rather than from 
the plaintive a? a? to which another legend pointed : 
[sthm. Vv. 53, Kat vv opvuxos pavevtos KékheT Erevupov 
evpuBiav Atavtra. In the same ode, 47, it may be 
remarked that appyxrov dvav means “ stalwart,” not 
“invulnerable,” and that, therefore, Pindar has not 
departed from Homeric sobriety by adopting the 
later tradition. 

§ 11. Pindar’s personal sympathies are strongly 
knit to that heroic age in which his ancestry claimed 
a part, and in which his own imagination could still 
move with such noble freedom. All the more he 
feels the change which has come over the mof2ves 
of poetry. “Zhe men of old lightly sent forth 
shafts of song that told their loves” (ot mddat... 
piupa madeiovs érd€evov...vuvous). Here he is 
thinking, not of Homeric epos, but of the lyric 
poetry which came after it,—of Alcaeus, Sappho, 
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Ibycus, Anacreon. “For then the Muse was not 

yet greedy of gain, nor a hireling ; and sweet songs 

of tender sound were not yet sold by honey-voiced 
Terpsichore with faces made fair by silver ”—(dpyv- 
poletoat tpdcwma). ‘But zow the Muse bids heed 

that word of the Argive [| Aristodemus | which cleaves 

to the paths of truth: ‘Money, money maketh man,’ 

said he, when with loss of wealth he lost his friends” 
(Lsthm. ii. 1—11). The sentiment in Py¢f. iii. 54, 
ddda Képder kal codia déderar (“but even science is 

in bonds to gain”), has immediate reference to 
Cheiron’s art, yet with a side-glance at the poet’s 
own, which is constantly denoted by cod¢ia. Pindar The poet 
appears to regard the contemporary poet as one profes 


professional 
whose calling has been made distinctly professional —but not 


: c necessarily 
by the circumstances of his age,—by the struggle mercenary. 
for existence, and the necessity of winning bread. 

On the other hand, he implicitly protests against 
the notion that, because it is professional, it must 
therefore be mercenary. The ‘‘songs with faces 
made fair by silver” are poems which owe their 
cold glitter of flattery or false sentiment to the 
promise of reward. Simonides was the elder con- Simonides. 
temporary of Pindar. We are reminded of the 
story in Aristotle’s Rhetoric (ili. 2 § 14) that 
Simonides was once asked to write an émuwikvov for 
a victory in the mule-car race, when, being dis- 
satisfied with the sum offered, he declined to praise 
nptovot. But, the fee having been raised, he sang 
—yaiper’, dehdorddav Ovyatpes trrov. In Arist. 
Rhet. ii. 16 § 2, Simonides is quoted as saying to 
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the Syracusan Hiero’s wife that it is better to be 
mhovavos than oodds: and his avarice is again a 
subject of allusion in Arist. 2th. NV. iv. 2 ad fin., 
as well as in Aristophanes, Pax, 697 f. This 
illustration of Pindar’s aod) apyuvpwbetoa tpoocwmor 
might be further recommended by the fact that 
elsewhere he uses mpdcwmop figuratively of the front 
or opening of,a poem. In Wem. viil. 37 —xpvoor 
evyovtat, mediov 8 erepou | drépavtov: éyw 8 dorots 
adav Kat yOovi yuia kadvpau., | aivéwy aivnra, woupav 
S émucmeipwr aditpots: “Some pray for gold and 
some for boundless land; mine be it to have pleased 
my folk een till I lay my limbs in earth, still 
praising things worthy of praise, but sowing censure 
for evil doers.” It is, ] venture to think, a mistaken 
cynicism which would regard this utterance as con- 
ventional. Rather may we believe that one of 
Pindar’s distinctions among contemporary poets was 
just the desire to raise his art, by the free and 
earnest exercise of original genius, above the reproach 
of a sordid servility,—from which, as Aristotle shows, 
even such a man as Simonides was not exempt. 
We may infer this, not merely from detached texts, 
but from Pindar’s poetry as a whole, and from the 
spirit which study can discern to be the animating 
and dominant influence. He claims that he is 
independent—giving praise only where it is due. 
Note, as illustrating this, a well-marked trait of the 


Praise of the Odes——Pindar’s insistence on the merit of the trainer 
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or the charioteer, even where this might somewhat 
detract from the lustre of the victor for whom the 
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ode is written. Thus at Aegina, where there was 
a strong jealousy of Athens, he insists—though he 
shows his consciousness that the topic will not be 
popular—on doing justice to the Athenian trainer 
Melesias (O7. viii. 54). He even can say that the 
trainer is to the victor as Achilles to Patroclus 
(OZ. xi. 19). He does not shrink from reproving 
the king of Cyrene for harshness to a kinsman, or 
the tyrant of Syracuse for listening to flatterers. 
He says of a successful boxer that he is évords peév 
idéoOar, “mean to look upon” (/sthm. iii. 68), 
though cupecetv axa Bapds, “sore to meet in his 
strength.” Pindar is not (to my thinking) deficient 
in tenderness; but he has too much truth of nature 
to be sentimental. ‘A son born in wedlock is dear 
to a father who is now moving on the path that 
wends away from youth; yea, it warmeth his soul 
with love; for when wealth is doomed to be the 
charge of an alien sought from without, ’tis most 
grievous to the dying” (O/. xi. 86). Universally, 
Pindar’s tone resembles nothing less than that of a 
hireling encomiast or a courtly flatterer. Even 
towards the most illustrious of the victors, his 
attitude is invariably that of an equal, and of one 
who is privileged to teach, to exhort, and, if need 
be, to rebuke. We shall readily understand this 
if we remember the value, for his own day in 
Greece, of his threefold claim—Aegid descent, 
intimate relation with the worship of Apollo, and 
poetical genius. 

§ 12, The task proposed to Pindar by those 
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forms of poetry which he cultivated may be de- 
scribed in his own words. It was—¢dppuyya Te 
mouidoyapuv Kal Body addrav éréwv te Oéow | ovp- 
pi€ar mperovtws: “meetly to blend the cithern’s 
various voice, and the sounding flutes, and verses 
set thereto” (OZ. iii. 8). And so the teacher of 
the chorus, whose duty was to superintend the 
choral rehearsals of an ode, is called yAukds kpatnp 
ayadbéykrwy dowdayv (OZ. vi. 91), one who “ sweetly 
tempers resounding strains”; who sees that the 
flutes do not overpower the cithern, or either the 
words, but that the several elements are blended 
in a harmonious whole. Compare OZ xiv. 17, 


Avdio yap "Aoa@miyov €v TpOT@ | ev Te ped€Taus 


deidwv euortov: “I have come [to Orchomenus |, 
hymning Asopichus in Lydian mood, by voices 
of ripe skill”; literally, “in the Lydian mood, 


and by aid of practisings”: where év Avdiw tpd7@ 
refers to the poet’s composition, and év pedérais to 
the rehearsals of the chorus. This point is missed 
by translating pedérars simply ‘‘strains’—a sense to 
which it surely cannot be reduced. We have some 
glimpses of the long technical development through 
which, before Pindar’s day, Greek lyric poetry had 
passed; as in the reference to the improvement 
of the dithyramb (O/. xiii. 18); to the zoduké- 
pados vdpos said to have been invented by Olympus 
or Crates (kehadav Todhav vopov, Pyth. xii. 23\% 
to the vpvov teOpds “Odvpmuovixas (Ol. vii. 88) ; 
and in the contrast between the kadNivixos 6 Tpurddos, 
—the so-called ‘‘song of Archilochus,” with the 
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refrain tvehkha Kxaddivike—and a more elaborate 

ode in praise of a victor (OZ. ix. 1). Pindar’s art Metre— 
demanded laborious studies in metre, in music, and dahon 
in the adaptation of both to épynoruyj—the highly 
intricate systems of the choral dance. Tradition 
gives him several instructors—Scopelinus, Agatho- 

cles or Apollodorus, Lasus of Hermione—not to 
mention the criticisms of Corinna. Good teaching, 

he says, can give a keener edge to native power 
(OjEas Ke pvt’ dpera, Ol. xi. 20). But, wherever 

he alludes to the poet’s craft, he dwells on the 
distinction between acquired skill and the inborn 

gift. O47. il. 86 -—codds 6 Tohdd Eldas hua: pwabdv- Genius _ 
tes O€ a Bpo | tayy\woola, Képakes ws, akpavta ao 
yapverov | Avos mpos dprtya Oetov: “The bard is he 
whose mind is rich by nature’s gift; men shaped by 

lore have sound and fury effecting nought; ’tis the 
chattering of crows against the godlike bird of Zeus.” 

Ol, ix. 100:—r0 6€ dua Kpdticrov dav: ohhol 

d€ didaxrais | avOpamwy dpetais Kdéos | wpovoay 
dpécOar | avev dé Geod cervyapévor | ob cKatdrepor 


Xphp ekacrov: évti yap ahdau | 600v 650i repalrepan, 
pla 0 ovy amavtas dupe Opeper | pedera: codiar per | 
aimewat: “ Nature’s gift is alway best; but many 
men have strained to win renown by feats whereto 
they had been schooled. Yet, where the god is 
not, a truer instinct ever counsels silence; paths 
are there beyond paths; one training will not 
form us all; the heights of art are steep.” Mem. 
lil, 4o:—ovyyevet 5€ tus ebdokia péya Bpife | ds 
Se Siddkr exer, pepnvds avnp | addor adda Tvéwv 
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ovmor drpexéi | katéBa modi, pupiav 8 aperay are- 
het | vow yeverar. “Born with him is the power 
that makes a man’s name great; but whoso hath 
the fruits of lore alone, he walks in a vain shadow ; 
his spirit veers with every breeze; he never plants 
a sure foot in the lists; he dallies with ambitions 
numberless, but his mind achieves not one.” 

§ 13. The third Nemean cannot be dated; but 
another of the odes just quoted, the second Olympian 
(for Thero of Acragas) is of 476 B.c.; and in the 
second Pythian—of 477 B.c.—occurs the well-known 
passage in which Pindar warns Hiero of Syracuse 
against flatterers,—adding that those who seek to 
snatch an unfair start (ordOuas...é\xdpevor Tepio- 
oas, Y. 90) sometimes overreach themselves. It 
can scarcely be doubted that the emphatic contrast 
of poetical dvy and pdéyows has some personal 
reference. But I cannot believe that Simonides 
is the person intended. His avarice is probably 
(as suggested above) an object of Pindar’s allusion 
elsewhere; but, so far as we can now judge, the » 
work of Simonides bore a stamp so distinctive that 
it would have been unmeaning to speak of him as 
devoid of native faculty. In 476 B.c., however, 
Bacchylides, the nephew of Simonides, was still a 
young poet; about that time—the year is doubtful 
—he had written on a victory won at Olympia by 
a horse of Hiero’s called Pherenicus—which (or a 
namesake) is mentioned in Pindar’s first Olympian 
ode (472 B.c.); and he was probably rising into 
notice at the courts of the Sicilian princes, where 
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the established fame of Simonides would afford a 
favourable introduction. Now, one of the fragments 
of Bacchylides (Bergk, no. 17) runs :—é€repos é& éré- 
pov aodos 76 te tadau 76 Te viv | ode yap Paator 
appytwv éréwv Tvdas | e&evpetv: “bard follows bard 
[z.e. poet teaches poet by example]: for ’tis no light 
quest to find the gates of unattempted song” [to 
devise a thoroughly original strain]; where déppyrev 
means,—wot ‘‘unspeakable” (like Milton’s ‘“ inex- 
pressive” song),—but ‘‘ wzspoken,” unsung before : 
cp. Soph. Antig. 556, adN’ odk én apprrows ye Tots 
emoits Aoyous. This is the sentiment of one who 
- viewed lyric poetry as a traditional art—as, indeed 
it was, and an art of elaborate method—without 
any strong consciousness of original genius. Nay, 
we should do no force to the words if we read in 
them an implied tribute from the nephew to the 
uncle who had been his master and his model. 
When Pindar depreciates the singer who is a mere 
pupil of others; when he says that “one training 
will not form us all,” or lift the uninspired man 
to the heights of poetry; may he not be hinting 
that the young Bacchylides—a new competitor for 
Sicilian laurels—was only a feeble echo of Simo- 
nides? In an ode written for Hiero in 474 B.c. 
Pindar expresses the hope of ‘surpassing rivals” 
(dpevoacd’ dvriovs, Pyth. i. 45): he touches on 
the baneful power of envy and slander,—but adds, 
‘yet forego not noble aims; ’tis better to be envied 
than pitied” (kpéoowr yap oixrippod pOdvos, 26. 85). 
The tone of this and other passages is (to my mind) 
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not that of a jealous man, but of one who iso main= 
taining an attitude of defence against calumny ; and 
it is difficult to resist the impression that, at this 
time, Pindar had been the object of some hostile 
intrigue at Hiero’s court, which he associated with 
the desire of Simonides to advance the fortunes of 
a young kinsman more distinguished by diligence 
than by originality. 

§ 14. Next, remark the distinctness with which 
Pindar claims, not only native faculty (dvy), but 
novelty of style and treatment. “Awake for them 
a strain of clear-toned verse ; praise thou old wine, 
but zewer flowers of song” (atver d€ mwahavoy pev 
oivov, avlea 5° vevov | vewrépwr, Ol. 1x. 48). 
The Muse stands by his side and inspires him to 
devise a strain “of glossy newness” (veootyadov 
evpovte Tpomov, Ol. ill. 4). And in OZ ix. 80 he 
clearly marks the qualities which he regards as 
peculiarly his own:—einv evdpnovers avayeto Oat | 
mpoapopos ev Moray didpw: | roma dé Kal dpdu- 
Ladys S¥vapis Eorouro. ‘Mine be it to invent new 
strains, mine the skill to hold my course in the 
chariot of the Muses; and may courage go with 
me, and power of ample grasp.” “If the theme 
ordained be praise of fortune high, or might of 
hand, or steel-clad war, ho, trace me a far line 
for my leap; I have light vigour in my limbs: 
yea, eagles whirl their flight beyond the deep” 
(Nem. v. 19). What were the principal traits in 
which Pindar’s originality consisted? In so far as 
it resided in metrical novelties, in new adjustments 
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of metre to music and dancing, we have no longer 

any precise gauge for it, since we have no suf- 
ficiently large examples of contemporary work in 

the same kind. But there are at least some aspects Original 
of his work which we can more confidently recognize Jaen 
as original. One of these is his treatment of the (1) treatment 
heroic legends which he interwove With his cele- rescue 
bration of victories. It may often be remarked Suu. 
that his claim of novelty is made as the immediate 
prelude to the introduction of such a legend. Thus 

in O/. ili. 4—14 such a claim prefaces the story of 
Heracles having brought the Olympian olive from 

the land of the Hyperboreans; in OZ ix. 49 it 
prepares the mention of the flood, with the mythical 
derivation of the Opuntian heroes from the Ni@wos 

yovos of Deucalion and Pyrrha; in Mem. v. 19 it 

leads up to the legend of the favours which the 

gods bestowed on the Aeacidae of old. Aluszon 

to local or family myths must have been a familiar 
resource of the lyrical, as it was of the rhetorical, 
panegyrist. But we can well believe that no poet 
before Pindar had shown such boldness or such 
varied ingenuity in linking his immediate subject 

with mythical themes which were neither obvious 

nor trite. In cases such as those just mentioned, 
Pindar seems to be calling attention to the daring 

ease of his own transitions. Further, he does not 
merely introduce mythology as a background to 

the scene of the festivals, but often elaborates a 
particular episode so as to give it the separate 
value of a small but highly finished picture set 
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in the massive framework of the ode. Such a 
picture is the birth of Iamos (OZ. vi.); the vision 
of Bellerophon (OZ. xiii.); the rape of Cyrene 
(Pyth. ix.); the infant Heracles (em. i.); the 
death of Castor (Mem. x.); Heracles predicting 
the birth of Ajax (/s¢hm. v.). This mode of treat- 
ment I should conceive to have been one marked 
trait of Pindar’s originality,—exhibiting his wide 
and complete command of epic material in a form 
shared by no other Greek lyrist. In saying this, 
I do not forget the exquisite Dazae of Simonides ; 
but that, apparently, was a piece complete in itself, 
not a gem adorning a larger piece on another 
subject. Pindar is fond of the phrase dadadXeu : 
the image might well express his own manner of 
inlaying his odes with these mythical subjects. 

The fourth Pythian ode is the largest and most 
brilliant example; it also illustrates with peculiar 
clearness Pindar’s art of rapid transition from theme 
to myth, and from myth back to theme. The Muse 
is invoked to sing the victory of Arcesilas, king of 
Cyrene, at Delphi; where (&6a, v. 4) that oracle 
was given which sent Battus, the founder of the 
dynasty, from Thera to colonise Cyrene: and (kat, 
v. 9) thus to fulfil the prophecy of Medea. ‘“ Now 
she spake thus (etre 8 ovrws) to the heroes who 
sailed with the warrior Jason”; and then the story 
of her prophecy is related (vv. 11—58). “Such 
were Medea’s prophetic strains ; with bowed heads, 
mute and motionless, the godlike heroes stood, as 
they hearkened to the rede of her wisdom.” Here 
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the poet returns to Battus (v. 59). ‘“ Thee, happy 
son of Polymnéstus, loyal to Medea’s word, the 
oracle of the Delphic bee lifted to honour by a 
summons which thou hadst not sought,—who bade 
thee thrice hail, and declared thee Cyrene’s destined 
king” ;—and from Battus the eighth in descent is 
Arcesilas, ‘on whom Apollo and Pytho have be- 
stowed glory of the chariot-race among all who dwell 
around. To the Muses will I give him for their 
theme, and the golden fleece of the ram, for 'twas 
im guest thereof that the Minyae had sailed, when 
heaven-sent honours were planted for his house”: 
amo 8° avrov Moicaor ddc | kai TO Tayypvcor 
VaKOS KplLoU: peta yap | Kelvo TAEVTdVTwWY Muvuar 
Oedmopmoi | cdiow [2.e. for the Battiadae] rial 
dvtevbev. Note the bold simplicity of the tran- 
sition here from Arcesilas, the immediate theme 
of the ode, to the myth of the Argonauts. Now, 
from v. 70 to v. 246, that myth is presented in a 
series of splendid pictures; the coming of Jason 
to Iolcus; the scene between Jason and Pelias ; 
the sailing of the Argo; the ploughing with the 
brazen bulls of Aeetes. The slaying of the dragon 
which guarded the fleece, the flight of Medea with 
Jason, and his triumphant return, were subjects which 
Pindar could have treated with equal splendour, and 
which a less daring poet might even have regarded 
as forming the indispensable climax. But at this 
point a constraining sense of xarpds makes Pindar 
feel that he must return from myth to theme,—from 
Jason to Arcesilas; and observe how he manages 
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it. (v. 247.) paxpda po. veto Oar kar’ dpatirév’ wpa 
yap OUVaTTEL | Kat TWa olpov ioape Bpaxvv: qro\- 
hotor S dynuar codias érépors. | Krewe wev yhavKoma 
réxyvais ToukidoveTtov dow, | @ pkecida, «.7.d. “Tis 
far for me to fare along the well-worn track ; time 
urges; yea, and I know a speedy path; ¢o many 
have I shown the ways of song. The speckled 
dragon with the glaring eyes he slew, Avceszlas, 
by wiles....”. Remark the skill of the abrupt 
vocative, which at once turns our thoughts back 
to the primary theme. A few rapid verses now 
carry us from Colchis to Lemnos—where the Ar- 
gonaut Euphemus begat the ancestry of Battus— 
and from Lemnos to Cyrene, the realm committed 
by Apollo to “the upright counsels” of the dynasty 
which Arcesilas represents. This directly leads to 
a criticism—veiled in the beautiful allegory of the 
oak—on the sentence by which Arcesilas has lopped 
a goodly branch from the tree of the Cyrenean 
State; and the ode concludes with a noble and 
touching plea for Damophilus, the banished kins- 
man of the prince. 

It is interesting to note the connection of the 
words quoted above—zoddoto. 8 dynpat codias 
érépois. He is cutting short an epic narrative in 
a fashion altogether his own. The ofuos Bpaxvs 
which he claims to know is the art of swzf/t passage 
from myth back to theme; and he says that he can 
exercise this art with confident tact, being, in truth, 
the leader who has shown lyric poets how mythical 
ornament may be a source of endless variety and 
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novelty in the handling of contemporary topics. 
The fourth Pythian ode forcibly exemplifies the 
dvvapis audirtadys (OZ. ix. 80), the “power of 
ample grasp,” to which, as we saw, he aspires; 
and also the meaning of dvayetodau év Moar 
didpw (2b.)—“to hold the onward course” of a con- 
tinuous epic recital. 

§ 15. Pindar’s language has a character distinct (2) Lan- 
from that of every other Greek poet known to us. 7" 
A comparison with the lyric parts of tragedy serves 
only to bring out this distinction more clearly. The 
modern reader finds this language, for the most 
part, exceedingly difficult and obscure; even when 
he is familiar with it, it still taxes the attention. 
The ultimate source of this difficulty is the continual 
demand on the imagination ; and I believe that ease 
in reading Pindar can in large measure be attained 
by a clear perception of certain general forms in 
which his thought tends to clothe itself. It is 
with the view of illustrating these forms that I 
give the following notes—as contributions to the 
outline of an analysis which the student can develop 
for himself. 

Metaphor is not reserved for occasional orna- Metaphor. 
ment, but is habitually used for the translation of 
common thoughts or phrases. ‘“ Having passed out 
of the ranks of youths,” éfeOav épyBwv, becomes 
with Pindar, ovdabels ayeveiwy (Ol. ix. 89), “reft 
from the beardless company.” ‘‘ He is deprived of 
joy,” dmecrépytar evppoovvyns, becomes “he is in 
banishment from joy,” evppoovvas adarat (OZ. i. 58). 
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“It is near to madness,” éyyv’s é€ore paviar, be- 
comes paviavow troxpéxes (OZ. ix. 39), “it sounds a 
note attuned to frenzy,”—a phrase suggested by 
the common ovrvdde, ‘is accordant with.” “ Deep 
desire of pursuing” (various ambitions,—including 
victory in the games) is Bafeta pépimva aypotépa 
(Ol. ii. 54), “deep. desire of the chase,” where 
dypotépa is a bold figure for rod dudcew. “ The 
lyre bestows fame,” is h¥pa avardooe xapw (O2. 
xi. 93),—“‘sprinkles grace,”—like flowers. A cloak 
is “a warm remedy for winds,” evdiavov dapyakov 
avpav (OZ. ix. 97). A bridle is a ‘soothing spell,” 
or “charm,” for a horse: ¢dppaxov mpav, pidtpov 
immevov (O/. xiii. 85, 68). An anchor is “swift 
Argo’s bridle,” Ooads ’Apyots yahwds (Pyth. iv. 25). 
‘““To send a shout along the line,” is not wapa- 
méurew, but taparOvacev OopvBov (OZ. xi. 72), 
“to send it rippling along.” ‘To raise one’s pro- 
sperity,” not atpew, but wéumew avexas ddBov (O2%. 
il. 21,—where the metaphor may be from a wheel). 
‘“To be in the decline of life” is tkew vedtatos 76 
madw on (OZ. xi. 87), “to be moving now in the 
opposite direction from youth”: contrast the épzrov- 
cav tpoaw 74Bnv of Sophocles. ‘‘ He has his share 
in offerings to the dead,” péuuxrar ev atpaKxoupiats 
(Ol. i. 90). “It enables one to judge of it,” Si8wou 
€deyxov epi EavTys, becomes didot Yador wep’ abras 
(Pyth. iv. 265). “ The thunderbolt, that hath part in 
every victory of Zeus,” is expressed by the strangely 
bold €v daavru Kpdreu Kepavvov dpapdra (OL. xi. 82). 
To enjoy, or cherish, happiness,—d\Bov dpSeuv 
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(OZ. v. 23), where the metaphor is from watering a 
garden. To hold themes in reserve, ra pev perépa 
ylacoa toupaivery eékea (Ol. x. 9). To show 
pleasure at good news (said of friends), caiveuv wort 
yhuxetav ayyediay (OZ. iv. 5). To pass through life 
prosperously, kovdovrw éxvedoat tooiv (Ol. xiii. 
114). Grief is more than compensated by blessings, 
mevOos muTVEL Kpecaover mpos ayabar (OL. ii. 23). 

§ 16. Images for the highest excellence are Images for 
drawn from the furthest limits of travel and navi- are 
gation, or from the fairest of natural objects. Pindar 
delights in what may be called ¢he zmagery of the 
superlative. Thus, of consummate good fortune (in 
the games, &c.) :—amrerat oikdev “Hpakhéos oradav : 
“in his own strength he touches the Pillars of 
Hercules.” Tadeipwv 76 mpos Codov ov wepardv: 
amotpere | avtis Evpoémayv moti yépoov evtea vads 
(Nem. iv. 70), “none may pass beyond Gadeira 
into the gloom of the West: to Europa’s land 
turn back the tackle of our ship.” epaiver mpos 
exxatov | tAdov' vavol d ovre melos idy ay evpors | 
és ‘TrepBopéwy ayova Oavyaray oddv (Pyth. x. 30): 
‘he fares as far as man may sail: not by sea or 
land couldst thou find the wondrous way to the 
gathering of the folk that dwell beyond the Northern 
Wind.” écyarias 4n mpds OABov | Barer’ dyKupav 
Oedtipos edv (Lsthm. vi. 11): “now at the limits of 
bliss he casts his anchor, having glory from the 
gods.” The supreme hospitality of a man who 
kept open house all the year round is thus figured : 
émépa Torti pev Daow Oepeias, | ev S€ xepavi Téwv 
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Neihou mpos axras (Lsthm. ii. 42): “far as to Phasis 
was his voyage in summer days, and in winter to 
the shores of Nile.” Such imagery is of peculiar 
interest as recalling the wide area of Greek coloni- 
sation in Pindar’s time, and the impulse with which 
commerce was carrying Greek sailors to the bounds of 
the known earth, still bordered by a region of wonder 
and fable to the west and the north of the Medi- 
terranean. Again, a victor’s merits are countless 
as the sand :—wdppos apiOuov tepimédevyev (OZ. il. 
98): Olympia is “the crown” of festivals—xopu¢a 
aé0\wv—where the image is from a mountain-peak : 
or the flower, awros: it is excellent as water,— 
bright as that gold which shines among all posses- 
sions as a fire by night,—brilliant as the sun in the 
noonday sky (O47. i. ad znzz.). 

§ 17.  Pindar’s figurative language often seems 
to zavert the natural mode of expression: as axépdeva 
héhoyxev Oapuva KaKaydpos (2.e. Kakaydpovus), Ol. i. 
53: “misfortune hath oft marked slanderers for her 
own,’ instead of Kkakxaydpou Medoyxacw aKéepdeav. 
So 75n pe ynpavov pépos adsxias apdumodred (Pyth. 
iv. 157), “the evening of life is already closing 
around my path.” iepdy eoyov olknua torapod, 
Yuedias T eoav | dPOadyds, aiwy 7 epee pdpamos 
(Ol. ii. 9), ‘they won the sacred home beside the 
river, and were the light of Sicily, and “fe went 
with them to man’s due term’—1t.e. they were not 
cut off by premature deaths. dAayéras €€, dperator 
pewarotas viovs (O%. i. 89), “chieftains six, sons 
dear to chivalry.” type 8 éxddpwooev rérpos | Zyvrt 
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yeveDdiw (O%. vill. 15), “ Destiny hath given you for 

his own to Zeus, your fathers’ god”: ze. you are 

under his peculiar care. dk’ "ATod\N@v Onpas aive 

poBwe (Pyth. v. 60), “Apollo made the fierce beasts 

a prey to terror.” kpdre. mpooéurée Seomotav (OL. 

1. 22), “he brought his master to the goal of victory.” 

It will be seen that the distinctive character of such Implied per- 
expressions depends on a personification, not ex- wee 
press, but implied; or (as in the last instance) on 

the conception of an abstract idea—such as kpdros 

—in the form of a concrete object, such as a goal 

(or perhaps a person) awaiting the runner at the 

end of the race-course. 

§ 18. Pindar is especially fertile in similitudes Similes for 
for poetical effort. The most striking class of such pega 
images is that derived from the contests of the 
festivals. Thus :—(i) javelin-throwing. atvnoat 
/LEVOLVOV e\ropat | BY Xa Korra.paov aKkovd’ QOET 
dyavos Bahew €&w madrdpa Sovéwy (Pyth. i. 43), 
“fain to praise, I have hope not to go wide of 
due aim, when I hurl the javelin, bronze-armed, 
that quivers in mine hand.” (ii) Zhe chariot-race. 

@ Pivtis, aha Eedv€ov nOn por cOvos jnprovoev . . . 
Xp} Toivuy TUAAS Vuvov avaruTvawev avtats (OZ. vi. 
27). Phintis was the charioteer who had gained the 
victory. Characteristically Pindaric is the identifi- 
cation of the actual chariot with the chariot of song 
in which the poet is to be borne :—‘ Ho, Phintis, 
yoke for me the strength of thy mules, that we may 
urge our chariot in swift and free career, till I come 
e’en to the lineage of the race (the victor’s ancestry) ; 
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they, best of all, know how to lead us on this path, 
since they have won crowns at Olympia; therefore 
must the gates of song be thrown wide at their 
coming.” (iti) Zhe leap. paxpd 8) adrodev ad- 
pal? jrockamro. Tis' exw yovdtwv éhappov oppav 
(Nem. v. 19)—noticed above. Other images occur 
which, though not taken from the games, are similar. 
The song is often compared to an arrow: aod\a 
poe vr ayKavos wkéa Bédy | evdov evti dhapétpas | 
povavta cuveToiow: ... . EMEXE VUV TKOT@ TO€ov. 
aye, Oupé, tiva Baddopev | ek palOakas adre dpevos 
evkKNéas Ovorrovs Lévtes (OZ. 11. 83); “many swift arrows 
are there in the quiver beneath my arm, shafts with a 
message for the wise. ... . Bend now thy bow against 
the mark. Say, whom are we to strike, my soul, when 
once again from gentle fantasy we send the arrows 
of glorious song?” Notice the “confusion of meta- 
phor”—as we should call it—in Bé\n dewvarra, 
evKdéas dvatovs, &c. A remarkably bold use of 
the arrow metaphor occurs in OZ. ix. 5, Mowwav ao 
to€ov | Aia te howikootepoTayv ceuvov T émiverpas | 
akpwtypiov “Adidos | tovolcOe Béleoow: “enter on 
the theme of Zeus, who sends the lightning’s glare, 
enter on the holy mount of Elis [the Kpéviov] with 
such shafts from the Muses’ bow.” Again, the poet’s 
tidings bear the victor’s fame “swifter than gallant 
steed or winged ship” —xal dydvopos Umrmov | Oaccov 
kal vaos vmomrépov (Ol. ix. 23). The poet is as 
one who sets forth on a voyage of happy promise : 
evavOéa 3 dvaBdoopar orddov apd dpera Keradéwv 


(Pyth. ii. 62): “Sounding the praise of valour, I 
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will mount the flower-crowned prow.” Another place 

where the same image occurs affords a striking ex- 

ample of two incongruous metaphors brought close 
together :—kamav cxdoov, Taxd 8 dyKupay €peroov Incongruous 
XPovi | mpspabe, xoupddos deap mérpas. | éyxeplay MPH 
yap awtos vyvev | ém addor ahdov are pétucoa Over 

Adyov (Pyth. x. 51): “stay the oar; let the anchor 

from the prow quickly grip the earth, that we strike 

not on a sunken reef; for the bright wing of the 

songs of praise is darting like a bee from flower 

to flower.” The poet’s province is ‘the choice 
garden of the Graces” (€€aiperov yapitwv véwopor 

kamov, Ol. ix. 27); he tills the field of Aphrodite 

or the Graces (Adpodiras dpovpay 4} Xapitwr ava- 
mohilopev, Pyth. vi. 1). An image for a digression 

is suggested by those ‘‘ Branching Roads ”—the 
oxic7? 686s near Daulis in Phocis—which Pindar 

must so often have passed on his way from Thebes 

to Delphi: 7 p, @ ido, Kar’ dpevoitopoy tpiodov 
edwaOnv, opOav KéhevOov iov tompiv (Pyth. xi. 38): 
“verily, friends, I have lost my bearings at such 

a meeting of three roads as leadeth men to change 

their course, though before I was wending on a 
straight path” :—where éd.vdyv seems to suggest 

the idea of turning quickly round and round until 

one no longer knows the points of the compass. 

The thought which inspires a strain is compared 

to the whetstone which sharpens the knife,—and 

here, again, note the mixture of metaphors: dd€av The dxévy or 

g a vaya whetstone. 


éyo Tw el yhdoog akdvas huyupas, 
Tpowepmret Kaddupdoroe Tvoats (Of-vie 82); “I have 
6—2 


Bold meta- 
phor—a 
modifying 
cause. 


Homely 
images. 
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a thought upon my lips that lends keen motive to 
my song; it woos my willing soul with the spirit 
of fair-flowing strains.” The image of the whet- 
stone recurs in /sthm. v. 72: hains Ké vw dvdpdow 
aO\ynratow eupev | Nagiav wérpais év adddas Xadko- 
Sdmavt axdvav: ‘well mightest thou say, such is 
he among athletes as the stone of Naxos among 
stones, the grinding whet that gives an edge to 
bronze.” 

With regard to this metaphor, as to many others 
in Greek lyrics which are apt to strike us as harsh 
or even grotesque, there is a general principle which 
ought, | think, to be clearly perceived. Most Indo- 
European nouns expressed some one obvious and 
characteristic quality of the object which they de- 
noted: ¢.g. vais is ‘the swimmer,” dpvs, “the 
thing which is cleft,” &c. Similarly, adkovyn is the 
sharpener, Kpatnp is the mxer, &c. A Greek who 
called a thought an axdévn was thus using a less 
startling image than we should use in calling it a 
whetstone ; to call the teacher of a chorus a kparyp 
was not the same thing as it would be for us to call 
him a édow/. And such phrases are less audacious 
in proportion as they are old,—z.e. near to the time 
when the language was still freshly conscious of the 
primary sense in such words as dxovy. 

§ 19. The range of Pindar’s comparisons for his 
own art would not have been completely surveyed 
if we overlooked some of a more familiar or even 
homely kind. Poets are “the cunning builders” 
of song (tékroves ofa codol dpyooar, Pyth. iii. 113). 
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An ode is sent over the sea ‘like Phoenician 
merchandise” (kata ®otvccav éuodar, Pyth. ii. 
67). The poet’s mind is a register of promised A register. 
songs, in which a particular debt can be searched 
Out: avdyvwté po. | "Apyeotpdtov taida, 760. dpevos 
euas yeypamtar: ‘“‘read me where the son of Ar- 
chestratus [an Olympian victor] is written in my 
memory” (OZ. xi. 1). Ample praise, long deferred, 
is TOKos, payment with interest (2d. 9). The trainer Usury. 
who faithfully conveys the poet’s thoughts to the 
chorus is ayyehos 6p0os, HUKdpav oKuTata Mowoav 
(OZ vi. 91), “an upright envoy, interpreter from 
man to man of the Muses with the beauteous hair” : 
the point of oxvrdhy being that the message would The cxurady. 
not be intelligible if carried by one who was not 
in exact possession of Pindar’s ideas. The cithern 
is invoked as’Amod\@vos Kat iomoKdpov | cvVdeKoV 
Mouav xréavov (Pyth. 1. 1), “wetness for Apollo and 
the Muses with violet locks, whose thou art”: cp. 
Ol. ix. 98, avvdikos avT@ “loddov | T¥uBos ecivahia 
Tt °Edevaois dydataow, “the tomb of Iolaus [at 
Thebes] and Eleusis by the sea is wztness to his 
glories.” 

In other connections also Pindar can use homely The shoe. 
images, which link his lofty style with the idiom 
and proverbial philosophy of daily life. Thus :— 
lata yap év TovTw Tedihw Satudviov 76d éxwr | 
Lwotpdrov vids (Ol. vi. 8); “yea, let the son of 
Sostratus know that in this sandal he hath his foot, 
by grace divine”: ze. stands in this case. One 
recalls the famous ov pev Eppaas TovTo TO vToOnpa, 
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"Apiotayopas S€ wredvcato (Her. vi. 1 ).2) “Lhen, fon 
bearing adversity :—ra pev dv od Svvartat vue 


Koopw hépew, | dAN ayaboi, Ta Kaha tpébavtes Fw 
(Pyth. iti. 83): “now the foolish cannot bear ills in 
seemly wise, but the noble can, when they have 
turned the fair side outward,” z.e. brave men in 
misfortune show a cheerful front to the world, and 
conceal the seamy side of their fortune. The pro- 
cess of dyeing or staining suggests od Wevdei téyEw 
Adyov (OZ. iv. 17). An inglorious youth is likened 
to the évdopdyas adhéxrwp (O%. xii. 14), ‘the chanti- 
cleer who fights at home.” In OZ xi. 37, we read 
of a city Babdv eis dyerov aras | tCovrav,— settling 
into the deep bed of ruin”—a singularly vivid image 
from the action of running water on the basements 
of buildings. The idea of wiping off a stain, rather 
than that of transferring a burden, seems to have 
suggested the extraordinarily bold imagery of O7. 
viii. 68, év rérpagw Taidwv amreOyKato yuiows | vdorov 
ExOvorov Kal arymoTépay yhoooav Kal éemixkpudor ol- 
pov: ‘On the bodies of four youths hath he put 
off from him the doom of joyless return, and slighted 
voice, and furtive path.” The e€omopyvva bar [Lwptav 
twi of Euripides is tame in comparison with this, 
—which surely no Greek but Pindar could have 
written. 

§ 20. The natural order of words is sometimes 
deranged in a way which can be explained only by 
the exacting requirements of the intricate metres. 
Thus OZ. viii. 5, paropévov peydday | aperay Oupo 
haBewv, means “yearning in heart to achieve great 
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prowess,” zof “yearning to seize great prowess in 
their thoughts,” to conceive it. In OZ iv. 1, reat 
yap apa | vo mouxtdoddppuyyos dovdas Elio odpevat 
b eérepav, the sense is: “thy seasons, as_ they 
come round, have sent me with the cithern’s varied 
strains.” In Pyth. iv. 24, ayKvupav roti yadkdyevur | 
vat Kpnuvavrwyr, “ hanging the anchor of biting bronze 
to the ship,” the place of mori is very harsh. In 
the same ode, 214, wouxitay Wyya Tetpdkvapov Ov- 
hupmobev | év addita CevEaroa KiKrdw | pawdd’ dprw 
Kumpoyévera épev | TP@TOv avOpeéroicr, the whole 
order is strangely involved: ‘The Cyprus-born 
queen first brought from Olympus to men the 
speckled wry-neck, the maddening bird, when she 
had bound it fast upon a four-spoked wheel.” In 
v. 106, apxaiav Kopilov .. . tysdv, the last word 
is separated by three lines from the former. A very 
strong instance is /sthm. ill. 36, wera yenwepiov To- 
Kthwv pnvov Codov yOav are pourkéourw avOnoev 
podous, ‘‘as, after the gloom of wznter, the earth 
blossoms with the red roses of the many-coloured 
months,’ —where the position of zouiiwv pynvev 
between yeuuepiov and {dor is one for which it 
would be hard to find a parallel. 

§ 21. Apart from such dislocations, Pindar’s syntax. 
syntax is rarely difficult. I would note the following 
points: (1) Co-ordination of clauses (parataxis) is 
preferred to subordination (hypotaxis),—an epic 
feature of which the peculiarly Pindaric form is 
concerned with the introduction of a simile: as in 
Ol. i. 3, ci & deOda yapvev | eddear,...unKér dediov 
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oxére: | d\do Oadmvotepov...aoTpov,...4nd | ‘Odvp- 
nias ayava éptepov avddacopuev, instead of saying, 
OoTEp ovK av cKoTOLs, OUTH pnd avdjowpEV. Cp. 
Ol. ii. 98. (2) The so-called oyjpa Muvrdapixory or 
Bowwrixdv (singular verb with plural subject) occurs 
in OZ. x. 5, (réANerar,—where, as Fennell suggests, 
it would be much softened if we read apyy,) in 
Pyth. x. 71 (ketrav: where W. Christ gives kewraz) ; 
frag. 53, 15 (Badderau...foBar, adyetrat 7 dpdat). 
Similarly the grammarians gave the name of *AAk- 
pavikov oyna to such a structure as Odyssey x. 513, 
IlupipdeyeOwv te péeovow | Kéxutds te. (3) Zeugma. 
Ol. 1. 88, €Xev 8 Oivopdov Biav mapbevov te avvev- 
vov: “he overcame mighty Oenomaus, and won the 
maiden for his bride.” Pyth. i. 40, €Behyjoas tadvra 
vow Tuer evavdpov TE xopav, ‘“deign to lay these 
prayers to thy heart, and to make the land happy in 
her sons.” (4) Cases. (i) Genitive where dative 
would be usual: Pyth. iil. 5, vdov €xovt avdpav 
pirov, “kindly to men.” OZ vii. 90, UBpios eyOpav 
6d0v | evOumopet, “he walks in the straight way that 
abhors insolence.” (ii) Dative where genitive would 
be usual: Pyth. v. 58, odpa py Tapia Kupdvas arediys 
yevouro pavrevpaow, “that he might not fail to fulfil 
his oracles to Cyrene’s lord” (instead of pavrevpa- 
tov). Pyth. iv. 296, aovyia Ovyéuev, and elsewhere. 
(iii) Accusative after wovely as =“‘to trouble”: Py¢, 
iV. I51, ov movet pe tadta. In v. 36, ovd amiOnoé 
vw, W. Christ reads Fw (=ot) with Hermann. 
(5) Prepositions. Ol. v. 6, b1d BovOvoias (éeyé- 
papev), “honoured éy” (dative for genitive): con- 
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versely, OZ. xi. 30, Soxevoais tro KAewvar, “ under” 
(genitive for dative); Pyth. iii. 60, yrovra 70 wap 
modes, “aware what lies before him,” not strictly 
equivalent to the common apa dda (dy the foot), 
but rather denoting that which will be met at the 
next step forward. Pyth. v. 54, wept deiate piyor, 
“for terror,’ prae temore (so Aeschylus, Cho. 32, 
mepitapBe). Ol. iii. 31, mvotats omBev, “ behind the 
blasts”: O27. vii. 18, méd\as euBorto. Pyth. ii. 11, 
ev appata, Aeolic for eis, and elsewhere. (6) Kev 
with future infinitive: OZ i. 109, yAukutépay Kev €d- 
Topat Khei€ew. (7) Optative wethout av in abstract 
supposition: OZ. ill. 45, ov pu diEw KEwos ely. 
Pyth. iv. 118, ob E¢ivay ixoiway yatav. Ol x. 20, 
eudves ovT aifwy ardmn€ ovr épiBpopor éovtes diad- 
d€awrto 700s. (8) The active sense of the epithet 
may be noted in xafapos A€Bys, ‘vessel of cleansing” 
(OZ. i. 26), dpiocovres duBpor, “chilling rains” (Pyth. 
iv. 81), pawds opus (216), “ bird that maddens.” 

The number of words peculiar to Pindar is large 
in proportion to the volume of his extant work. In 
several, as dAe€iuBporos, évapimBpotos, wednoiuBpo- 
tos, 6miabopBpotos, TrELaTOpBpotos, aAditdFevos, ap- 
xeduKav, Katapvddopoety, we can see how dactylic 
metre (especially in its Pindaric combinations) stimu- 
lated the formation of new compounds. 


Vocabulary. 


§ 22. The spirit of art, in every form, is re- xdps—the 


presented for Pindar by yapus—‘‘the source of all 
delights to mortals” (amep amavta tevxer Ta petdiya 
@varots, Ol. i. 30)—or by the personified Charites. 
While Sparta knew only two Graces (Khyj7a and 
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daevva),—as Athens, again, had but two (Avg# and 
‘Hyepovn),—it was the Boeotian Orchomenus, near 
the Theban poet’s home, which possessed an ancient 
worship of three sisters, Edfpootvy, Ayhata, @ahia 
(Paus. ix. 35). ‘‘Illustrious queens of bright Orcho- 
menus, who watch over the old Minyan folk, hear 
me, ye Graces, when I pray! For by your help 
come all things glad and sweet to mortals, whether 
wisdom is given to any man, or beauty, or renown. 
Yea, the gods ordain not dance or feast apart from 
the majesty of the Graces; the Graces control all 
things wrought in heaven; they have set their 
throne beside Pythian Apollo of the golden bow; 
they adore the everlasting godhead of the Olympian 
father” (OZ. xiv. 3). When Pindar compares the 
brightening fortunes of a victor’s house to ‘the 
fulness of spring with its bright blossoms” (@owuk- 
avOéuov jpos axua, Pyth. iv. 64), to the earth, 
‘after winter’s gloom, blossoming with the red roses 
of the many-coloured months” (/s¢hm. iii. 36), we 
remember that the Charites were often represented 
as young maidens decking themselves with early 
flowers; the vose, in particular, was sacred to the 
Charites as well as to Aphrodite’. In Pindar’s 
mind, as in that old Greek conception from which 
the worship of the Charites sprang, the instinct of 
beautiful art was one with the sense of natural 
beauty. It is interesting to consider the relation 
of Pindar’s poetry to other contemporary forms of 
Greek art, especially to that which, in his latter 
" See A. S. Murray, Manual of Mythology, p. 174. 
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days, was drawing near to ripe perfection, the art 
of sculpture. 
§ 23. The period of Pindar’s activity (502 to Relation to 

Sculpture. 

452 B.c.) coincides with the close of that period in 

Greek sculpture which immediately preceded the 

culmination of the art under Pheidias. To take 

Overbeck’s broad division, we have :—(1) The early 

age, to 460 B.c.; its second period being from about 

540 to 460: (2) The age of maturity, 460 to 300 B.c.; 

its second period being from about 396 to 300. From 

a slightly different point of view, we might close the 

archaic age at 500 B.c., and regard 500 to 460 B.c. 

as a distinct period, that in which the schools of 

Argos, Sicyon, and Aegina were effecting the tran- ae 

sition from archaic types. And this is precisely the eke 

age to which most of Pindar’s extant odes belong. 

The central link between Pindar’s poetry and Olympia. 
Greek sculpture is Olympia. The earliest Greek 
plastic art was directly and exclusively the hand- 
maid of religion: the god and the demigod were 
considered the only proper subjects for its exercise. 

But as the glory of the Olympian festival grew, as 
the worship of the Olympian Zeus became more 
and more a national bond among all Hellenes, an 
Olympian victor was raised to a rank so eminent 
that it seemed no longer irreverent to pay him an 
honour similar to that which was rendered to npi- 
Jeo: especially as this honour was in some sort 
rendered, not merely to the man, but also to the 
gods and demigods of Olympia. Hence, in the 600-500 z.c. 


4 Statues of 
course of the sixth century B.c., sculpture was already athletes. 
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finding a new field in the commemoration of athletes. 
And this work, while still prompted by the best 
inspirations of Greek religion, was so far secular 
as to relax those hieratic bonds in which the art of 
Egypt had remained bound. A pancratiast named 
Arrachion, victorious at Olympia in OZ, 50 (564 B.C.), 
was commemorated by a stone statue which Pau- 
sanias mentions (viii. 40, 1) as of archaic type 
(oyjpwa), and which seems to have been of the 
same general character as the Apollo of Tenea 
now at Munich’. Praxidamas, a boxer of Aegina 
(544 B.c.), and Rhexibius of Opus (536 B.c.), were 
commemorated by statues in wood. Earlier still 
(about 580 B.c.) the Argives had dedicated at Delphi 
portrait-statues (eikdves, Her. i. 31) of Cleobis and 
Biton, on account of their eminent piety (@s avdpav 
apiorwv). About 520 B.c. Entelidas and Chryso- 
themis, sculptors of the Argive school, wrought 
statues of two Olympian victors, Demarchus and 
Theopompus. 

§ 24. Pindar, in a striking passage, recognizes 
Sculpture and Poetry as sister arts employed in the 
commemoration of the athlete’s fame, and contrasts 
the immobility of the statue with the wide diffusion 
of the poem (Vem. v. 1); ovK avdpravromods ip’, | 
wor euwdcovTda pw epydlerOar dydhyar én’ avras 
Babpidos | éotadr’, aN’ ert mdoas bd\Kddos & 7 
akatw, yduKe’ dowd, | oreiy’ dm Atyivas. ‘No 
sculptor I, to fashion images that shall stand idly 
on one pedestal for aye: no, go thou forth from 


' See Perry’s Greek and Roman Sculpture, p. 57. 
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9) 


Aegina, sweet song of mine, on every freighted 
ship, on each light bark.” In Pindar’s frequent 
insistence on the supreme value of song as the 
record of great deeds we can sometimes feel a 
tacit reference to the art with which here he openly 
contrasts his own. Such princes as the Syracusan 
Hiero were patrons alike of poet and of sculptor. 
Without imagining any rivalry in a jealous or sordid Pindar is 
sense, we can understand how a poet, conscious that Pm. 
his work possessed the secret of unfading youth, fr sons. 
should have been impelled to claim for it a perma- 
nence so much less obvious to the many in his own 
day than that of the marbles which seemed to have 
made the victory immortal. The marble has too 
often perished; the song—the breath of an hour, 
as the hearers may have thought it—attests for us 
the truth of Pindar’s claim, pnwa épypdtav ypovid- 
tepov Buorever. Within his lifetime, the school of 
Argos was represented by Ageladas, the master 
of Myron, Polycleitus, and Pheidias. Among the 
works of Ageladas, Olympia possessed a chariot- 
group commemorating the victory of Cleisthenes 
of Epidamnus in 517 B.c., besides two statues of 
athletes. At Olympia were Myron’s Discobolus, 
his statue of the runner Ladas (who expired in the 
moment of victory), of the Lacedaemonian Chion, of 
a boy-boxer, of a pancratiast, and of a victor in the 
chariot-race. Myron, though of the Argive school, 
was a native of Eleutherae in Boeotia, and helps to 
illustrate Pindar’s exulting refutation of the pro- 
verbial Bowwriay bv (OZ vi. go). Canachus, of the 
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school of Sicyon, wrought a group of boys riding 
race-horses, and thus belongs to the list of sculptors 
contemporary with Pindar who took subjects from 
the games. 

§ 25. But the school of Aegina is that of which 
we naturally think first in connection with Pindar. 
Of his extant epinicia, Sicily claims 15; the Epize- 
phyrian Locrians, 2; Cyrene, 3; the mainland of 
Greece, 13, of which 4 are for Thebes; Aegina, 11. 
In the island which was so fertile of athletes, the 
sculptors of Pindar’s day had begun to take as their 
model an ideal athlete, of a type characterised by 
spareness of form, showing the bones at knee-joints, 
in chest and ribs, with the legs rather too long and 
the arms too short ; whence the ‘““Aeginetan ” manner 
means for Pausanias ‘‘archaic” as distinguished from 
“ Attic” or mature art. The temple of Athene at 
Aegina had groups of sculpture on both pediments, 
—the east (which was the front), and the west. 
The Aeginetan marbles at Munich are statues which 
formed parts of these groups. Their date falls within 
Pindar’s lifetime. The subject of the east pediment 
(it is unnecessary to enter on controverted details 
of restoration) was that war against Laomedon in 
which Heracles was helped by Telamon. The 
subject of the west pediment was one probably 
connected with the death of Patroclus, and the chief 
figure was Ajax, son of Telamon. All through 
Pindar’s odes for Aeginetan victors the dominant 
mythical theme is fitly the glory of the Aeacidae, 


‘ See A. S. Murray, History of Greek Sculpture, pp. 147, 160. 
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Telamon, Ajax, Peleus, Achilles. In the fifth Isth- £. pediment 


mian ode, Pindar gives a most brilliant treatment to 
the initial episode of the very theme which occupied 
the east pediment of the temple at Aegina,— Heracles 
coming to seek the aid of Telamon against Troy, 
when Telamon gave his guest “a wine-cup rough 
with gold,” and Heracles prophesied the birth and 
the prowess of Ajax. Here then, is a case in which 
we can conceive that the poet’s immediate theme 
may have occurred to his mind as he gazed on the 
sculptor’s work in the splendid entablature of the 
temple ; and we recall Pindar’s own comparison of 
an opening song to the front of a stately building— 
apxopuevov 8 epyou xpy mpoawmov Oéuev Tyravyés. 
The contrast in style between the work on the 
western and eastern pediments at Aegina would cor- 
respond with the difference between the older, stiffer 
school of Callon and that fresher impulse which in 
Pindar’s day was represented at Aegina by Onatas. 
If Onatas had indeed a chief hand in the eastern 
pediment, then the praise of the Aeacidae associated 
Onatas and Pindar at Aegina as the praise of Hiero’s 
victory in the chariot-race—which Onatas comme- 
morated by a group—associated them at Olympia. 
Bronze race-horses, one of which, with a boy-rider, 
stood on each side of the chariot wrought by Onatas, 
were the work of Calamis, who represents Athenian 
art just before it reached its greatest perfection under 
Pheidias. It was Calamis whom Pindar chose to 
execute a statue which he dedicated at Thebes. The 
subject was Zeus Ammon, whom Pindar may have 
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specially venerated on account of the connection of 
his own ancestry, the Aegeidae, with Cyrene, which 
he describes as founded Avs év "Appovos Jepébdoxs, 
“on the ground where Zeus Ammon hath his seat,” 
—i.e. near the oasis and temple (Pyt&. iv. 16). A 
lost hymn by Pindar began, "Appar ’Odvprov déo- 
nota (frag. 11). The statue and shrine of Cybele, 
also dedicated by Pindar at Thebes, are ascribed 
to the Theban artists, Aristomedes and Socrates. 
These, with another of the same period, Ascarus, 
are the names by which Thebes first takes a place 
in the history of Greek art’; and it is an interesting 
fact that her earliest known sculptors should have 
been the contemporary of her greatest poet. 

§ 26. The mythical material of sculpture in 
or just before Pindar’s age is not, as a rule, taken 
directly from our Homer, but more largely from 
episodes treated in other and (as I believe) chiefly 
later poems. Many of these subjects come within 
the range of Pindar’s treatment or allusion. I may 
give a few instances, by way of showing how Pindar 
and the sculptors were working in the same field. 
The Gigantomachia (Pindar, Vem. i. 67) adorned the 
pediment of the Megarian ‘‘ Treasury” at Olympia ; 
next to Zeus, Poseidon, and Ares, the chief figure 
was Heracles, whom Pindar also makes prominent. 
The wedding of Heracles with Hebe (Pind. 26. and 
[sthm. iii. 78) was the subject of a relief (of Pindar’s 
age) on the low wall round the mouth of a well 
(eprotomuov) found at Corinth. Pindar may have 

' Cp. Perry’s Greek and Roman Sculpture, p. 92. 
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lived to see the eastern pediment of the temple 
of Zeus at Olympia, by Paeonius, though not the 
western, by Alcamenes; the subject of the eastern 
was the chariot-race of Pelops and Oenomaus (Pind. 
O/. i. 76); of the western, the war of the Centaurs 
with the Lapithae (Aamav wtrepdriwv, Pyth. ix. 
14). Pindar’s mention of the ‘“fair-throned Hours” 
(evOpovor “Opar, Pyth. ix. 60) reminds us that the 
Heraion at Olympia possessed a chryselephantine 
group of the Horae seated on thrones, by Smilis of 
Aegina, whose date has been referred to the earlier 
half of the sixth century. Hiero of Syracuse, who 
-was engaged in war while suffering from gout and 
stone, is compared by Pindar with Philoctetes, ao6e- 
vet ev xpwtt Baivwr, adda porpid.ov nv (Pyth. i. 55). 
At that very time Syracuse contained the famous 
statue of the limping Philoctetes, by Pythagoras of 
Rhegium, of which Pliny says that those who looked 
at it seemed to feel the pain (xxxiv. 59). Even if 
we hesitate to believe that the sculptor intended an 
allusion to Hiero’, we may well suppose that Pindar’s 
comparison was suggested by the work of Pytha- 
goras. Pindar touches on a legend which represented 
Heracles in combat with Apollo and two other gods 
(OZ. ix. 30f.). A similar contest between Heracles 
and Apollo was the subject of a group executed 
in Pindar’s time (about 485 B.c.) by three artists 
of Corinth—Diyllus, Amyclaeus, and Chionis—and 
offered by the Phocians in the temple at Delphi 

’ See Watkiss Lloyd, History of Sicily, p. 315; and A. S. 
Murray, History of Greek Sculpture, p. 203. 
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(Paus. x. 13, 7). The religious reserve with which 
Pindar alludes to the strife between Heracles and 
the god (OZ. ix. 35, awd po doyor | tovTov, oropa, 
pibov) has led critics to infer that the story was 
one of the iepot Adyou pertaining to mysteries’. His 
reticence probably reflects the tone of the Delphic 
priesthood in regard to the closely kindred subject 
which he must have seen in their temple. 

§ 27. A favourite image for the paths of song 
is drawn by Pindar from broad, stately causeways 
like that oxvpwry 6805 (Pyth. v. 87) which his own 
feet had perhaps trodden in the African Cyrene. 
See Nem. vi. 47 (mdaretas mpdcodor): Lsthm. iil. 19 
(wupia mavra KéhevOos): v. 22, pupiar 8 epywy Kah@v 
tétunvd’ éExatoptedor ev oxep@ KédevOor, “countless 
roads of a hundred feet [in width] are cleft for on- 
ward course of noble deeds.” Such touches are 
suggestive of the improvement in the laying out 
of Greek towns which took place in Pindar’s later 
years, when Hippodamus, for instance, the architect 
of the Peiraeus, is said to have introduced broad, 
straight streets, intersecting each other at right 
angles (Arist. Pod. ii. 5). Besides works in stone, 
Pindar alludes to artistic works (€pya) in several 
other materials. We hear of silver cups (dpyv- 
pies, OL. ix. 90), goblets of gold (diahav tayyxpucor, 
O@. vii. 1), tripods and caldrons (A€Byres, Lsthm. i. 
19): in one case, yadkos pupios, ‘prizes in bronze 
past counting” (Vem. x. 45). A song is likened to 
cunning work which blends gold, ivory, and coral 


' Cp. Paley on had v. 396. 
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(Wem. vii. 78). Pindar’s epithets sometimes suggest Colour in 
that he was thinking of colours which he had seen pe 
in works of art (sculpture or painting). Thus O/. 

Vil. 94, douvixdmelav Adpatpa hevKinmov te Ov- 
yarpos, Demeter with red sandals, Persephone with 
white horses; Pyth. iv. 182, Zetes and Calais, av- 

Spas mrepotow vata Teppixovtas appw Tophupéos, 
‘“with purple wings erect upon their backs”: OZ. 

Vi. 14, Pavdipwas tmmovs, perhaps alluding to the 
white horses of Amphiaraus (Philostr. /magines i. 

27): the saffron swaddling bands of Heracles, the 
saffron robe of Jason (Vem. i. 38, Pyth. iv. 232). 

The poet’s own feeling for colour appears in the 
beautiful story of the birth of lamus; Evadne lays 
aside her silver pitcher and her girdle of scarlet 
web; the babe is found tov €avOatou kai rapropdv- 

pois axtior BeBpeypevos aBpov | cdma, ‘its delicate 
body steeped in the golden and deep purple rays of 
pansies” (OZ. vi. 55). 

§ 28. In concluding this sketch of Pindar’s Glimpses of 
relation to the art of his own day, we may notice peareeies 
one or two glimpses which he gives us of archaic 
Greek art. In OZ vii. 5of. he mentions the He- 
liadae, a clan or hereditary guild of artists in Rhodes, 
united by the cult of Helios (the sun-god) as their 
ancestor. To them Athene gave skill above that 
of other men: ‘and the ways of Rhodes bare works 
like to beasts and creeping things; and theirs was 
wealth of fame. Yea, for him who hath knowledge 
scrence also ts greater when 'tis guileless” (Saévte dé 
Kat codia peilwv ddodos rehéfea). The latter words 
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allude to the mythical Telchines (TeAxies), the 
earliest artistic workers in metal, whom legend re- 
presented as magicians (ydonres), wizards who cast 
an evil eye on all who dared to compete with them 
(Backavor, POovepot Saiwoves): Strabo xiv. 653: 
Tzetzes, C47. vii. 123°. The same charge of 
sorcery was laid against the Dactyli (Aakrvdov) of 
Ida in the Troad (or, as some have it, in Crete), 
who figure as the earliest blacksmiths: yonres, dap- 
paxets, schol. Apol. Rhod. Avg. i. 1129%. It was 
the wonder of a dark age for “uncanny” skill, ex- 
pressing itself as it did towards the ‘‘adepts” of 
the middle age—when Michael Scott, for instance, 
a respectable young diplomatist who had dabbled 
in chemistry, passed for a wizard in the Border 
country, when he retired to study Aristotle in the 
gaunt house which may still be seen by the Yarrow. 
Pindar means: ‘The Heliadae, who wrought metal 
into images of living things without the aid of 
sorcery, were greater artists than the Telchines or 
Dactyli. Success in art adso (like success in other 
things) is a greater achievement when it is honest. 
So, at least, it must seem to a man of understanding 
(daevre).” These earliest efforts of metal-working 
were especially associated with the mineral resources 
of Phrygia, Cyprus, Crete, and Rhodes. Another 
passage of Pindar recalls the age of rude wood- 
carving. ‘The ornamented harness dedicated in the 
temple of Delphi by the victorious charioteer of 


1 For other passages on the Telchines and the Dactyli, see 
Overbeck’s Schriftguellen § 27 f. 
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Arcesilas was placed in a shrine of cypress («uma- 
pioowov péyapov), hard by the statue which the 
bow-bearing Cretans set in the Parnassian house [the 
temple], the statue zz one piece of native growth” ; 
dup avdpidvt. cxeddv, | Kpnres bv to€oddpou téyet 
Tlapvaciw kafbeoocav, tov povddporor, putdév (Pyth. 
v. 37). The image was doubtless a piece of wood 
that had grown in some shape which was fancied 
to resemble the human form; though ¢vurdv does 
not seem to exclude the supposition that this like- 
ness had been developed by rough carving. The 
name avdpids would at least not have been given 
to a shapeless log, such as once symbolised Athene 
at Lindus and Artemis at Icarus. Daedalus was 
especially associated with wood-carving, as at Athens, 
where a guild of wood-carvers bore his name, and 
two Cretan ‘“ Daedalidae’"—Dipoenus and Scyllis, 
about 500 B.c.—are said to have made a wooden 
image (€davov) of the Munychian Artemis for Sicyon 
(Clem. Protrept. iv. 42). 

§ 29. To these notices of early work in metal Corinth—its 
and in wood, I would add Pindar’s mention of arts 7°" 
for which Corinth had early been famous. Odyms. 
xiii. 16, woAda 8 év Kapdiats avdpdv €Badov | “Opau 
mohvavOenor apxyata codicpal’: amav 8’ evpdvtos 
epyov. ‘Many devices, from olden time, have 
the flower-crowned Hours put in the hearts of 
(Corinthian) men; and every work is his who 
wrought it first.” What are these dpyata codio- 
patra? As examples, Pindar mentions (1) the 
development of the dithyramb, (2) certain im- 
provements in the appliances for harnessing and 
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driving horses, (3) the addition of the pediment 
(oiwvav Baciiéa didvpor, 2.e. aerov) to temples. 
But these are merely a few instances pertinent to 
his theme, and it is plain that, in his thought, 
moh\a oodiopata included more than these. Nor 
have we far to seek. Corinth had been one of 
the oldest seats of sculpture in bronze: cp. Horace 
Sat wu. iit. 21, where the collector seeks for a 
bronze modavurryp which Sisyphus might have used. 
But Corinth was more peculiarly associated with the 
earliest modelling in clay, in which the Corinthian 
Butades was the first traditional name. The story 
was that three artists, Eucheir, Diopos and Eugram- 
mos, exiled from Corinth about 665 B.c., introduced 
the art into Etruria. With regard to the rival claim 
of the Samians, Theodorus and Rhoecus, to have 
been the first modellers in clay, Mr A. S. Murray 
has well remarked that they, as workers in bronze, 
may have used clay for preliminary models, while 
the Corinthian Butades may have been the first 
to produce clay figures which, when coloured, were 
substantive works of art. 

§ 30. The spirit of drama often breathes in 
Pindar. Thus the interview between Jason and 
Pelias (Pyth. iv.) is the sketch of a splendid scene. 
The meeting of Apollo and Cheiron (Py¢&. ix.), the 
episode of Castor and Polydeuces (Vem. x.), the 
entertainment of Heracles by Telamon (/sthm. v.), 
and many other passages, are instinct with truly 
dramatic touches. These are from a man who was 
accustomed to see beautiful forms in vivid action or 
in vivid art. He sought to body forth the persons 
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of legend with equal vividness. Continuous nar- 
ratives of the heroic past had ceased to satisfy the 
imagination; but faith was still living. The effort 
of Pindar’s age—stirred as it had been to the core 
by that great trilogy of national life, the Persian 
invasions—was to grasp a well-defined episode; to 
see the heroes moving; to hear them speaking ; 
to throw back upon their world such a light of 
contemporary reflection as should make them seem 
nearer and more real. The history of Greek litera- 
ture is not a series of chapters, but the course of 
a natural growth, the voice of Greek life from age 
to age. Pindar’s place in that development is of 
singular interest. He stands between epos and 
drama. The phase of Greek mind which shaped 
the /ad and the Odyssey is passing into that which 
shaped Attic Tragedy. Pindar is the lyric interpreter 
of the impulse which received mature expression 
from Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. Olympia, 
with its athletes, its statues, and its temples corre- 
sponded to the essence of Greek drama 
idealised by art and consecrated by religion. When 
Sophocles, by an effective anachronism, describes 
the chariot-race of Orestes at the Pythian games, 
we feel how naturally and easily a Greek imagination 
could revive the heroes amid the surroundings of 
such a festival. It is not only by his subjects, but 
still more by his manner of treatment, that Pindar 
exhibits the influence of the ravnyvpeus: and, like 
Olympia itself, the temper of his work illustrates the 
spiritual unity of the best Greek art in every form. 
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Tue debt which the modern world owes to the 
best age of ancient Greece is well summed up in 
some words which the late Professor Green wrote 
in his “ Prolegomena to Ethics” :—‘‘ When we come 
to ask ourselves what are the essential forms in 
which, however otherwise modified, the will for true 
good—which is the will ¢o de good—must appear, 
our answer follows the outlines of the Greek classi- 
fication of the virtues. It is the will to 2ow what 
is true; to make what is beautiful; to endure pain 
or fear; to resist the allurements of pleasure (i.e., to 
be brave and temperate),—if not, as the Greek would 
have said, in the service of the State, yet in some 
form of human society ;—to take for oneself, and to 
give to others, of those things which admit of being 
given and taken, not what one is zmclzned to give or 
take, but what is due.” 

Accepting this as a concise description of the 
Hellenic ideal, we find that the period during which 
it was most fully realised was that which we are 
accustomed to call the age of Pericles. The period 
so named may be roughly defined as extending from 
460 to 430 B.c. Within those thirty years the 


* Glasgow, March 1889. From the author’s MS. 
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political power of Athens culminated; the Athenians 
developed that civic life which, as sketched in the 
great oration attributed to Pericles by Thucydides, 
made Athens, as the orator says, the school of 
Greece, and, as we moderns might add, the teacher 
of posterity ; within those thirty years were created 
works of art, in literature, in architecture, and in 
sculpture, which the world has ever since regarded 
as unapproachable masterpieces. This period, so 
relatively short and yet so prolific in varied excel- 
lence, followed closely on the war in which united 
Greece repelled the Persian invasion. It immedi- 
ately preceded the war of the two leading Greek 
cities against each other, in which Sparta ultimately 
humbled Athens. Athens, as it appears in the 
national struggle against Persia, is not yet the 
acknowledged head of Hellas. The formal leader- 
ship belongs, by common consent, to Sparta; and 
though Athens is already pre-eminent in moral 
qualities,—in unselfish devotion to the national cause, 
and in a spirit which no reverses can break, —these 
qualities appear as they are embodied in a few 
chosen men, in a Themistocles and an Aristeides ; 
the mass of Athenians whom they lead is still a 
comparatively rude multitude, not yet quickened 
into the full energy of conscious citizenship. If, on 
the other hand, we look to the close of the Age of 
Pericles—if we pass to the opening years of the 
Peloponnesian war—we find that the Athenian 
democracy already bears within it the seeds of 
decay. The process of degeneration has already 
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begun, though a century is still to elapse before 
Philip of Macedon shall overthrow the liberties of 
Greece at Chaeronea. 

The interval between the Persian war and the 
Peloponnesian war—the space which we call the 
Age of Pericles—is a space of comparative peace 
and rest, during which all the faculties of the Hellenic 
nature attain their most complete development in 
the civic community of Athens. Yet this interval 
is the only period in Athenian history of which we 
have no full or continuous record from a contemporary 
source. Herodotus leaves us at the end of the 
Persian invasion. Thucydides becomes our guide 
only at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. 
It is true that in the opening of his work he glances 
rapidly at the intervening years. — But his hints serve 
rather to stimulate than to appease our curiosity. 
We learn from him little more than a few external 
facts which, taken by themselves, tell us little. With 
regard to the inner life of Athens in the age of 
Pericles—the social and the intellectual life—he is 
silent. Among the names which are nowhere 
mentioned by him are those of the poets Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes ; the philosopher 
Anaxagoras; the sculptor Pheidias; the architect 
Ictinus. He incidentally notices the Parthenon, but 
only as a treasury; he notices the Propylaea,—but 
only as a work which had reduced the balance in the 
treasury. This silence, however tantalising it may 
be for us, admits of a simple explanation. His 
chosen subject, as he conceived it, was a purely 
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political one,—the Peloponnesian war; and he did 
not regard such matters as pertinent to it. The art 
and poetry of the day, the philosophy and the social 
life, were, in his view, merely decorations of the 
theatre in which the great drama of the war was 
being enacted. One thing, however, he allows us 
to see clearly,—viz. that the “ Age of Pericles” is 
fitly so called. Even in his slight sketch, a central 
and commanding figure is brought before us. And 
it is significant that the famous Funeral Oration 
sums up all that Thucydides tells us as to the 
life of Periclean Athens. It is as if he felt that his 
own silence on that subject should be broken by no 
voice save that of Pericles. 

Thus it comes to pass that, in regard to the age 
of Pericles, we have to rely mainly on two sources 
of information. On the one hand, we have the 
surviving monuments of its literature, and some 
fragments of its art. On the other hand, we have 
that description of its general tone and spirit which 
Thucydides has embodied in the Funeral Oration. 
But this description is only in general terms. To 
those who heard it, of course, its abstract statements 
were full of vivid meaning, suggesting a thousand 
familiar details of their daily life. We moderns, 
however, have to reconstruct that life as best we 
may, by piecing together scattered bits of evidence. 
The questions for us are,—What were the aims 
which Pericles set before him? By what means did 
he succeed in so impressing his own ideas upon his 
age that the period has ever since been distinctively 
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associated with his name? And what was it in the 
civic life thus developed which made its atmosphere 
so incomparably favourable to the creative energies 
of the intellect? We cannot hope to answer these 
questions fully ; but it is possible to suggest some 
considerations which may assist clearness of thought 
in regard to them. 

First of all, we must remember the idea which 
lay at the root of Greek education generally in the 
period before the Persian wars. That idea was a 
free cultivation of the mental and bodily powers, not 
limited or specialised by a view to any particular 
occupation in after life. The main instruments of 
mental cultivation were poetry and music, both of 
them in a close connection with the traditional 
popular religion. The instruments of physical train- 
ing were the exercises of the palaestra. When the 
youth had become a man, his mental education was 
tested in public counsel and speech, his physical 
training in military service for the State. This 
harmonious education of mind and body on certain 
prescribed lines created a general Hellenic tradition, 
which was constantly confirmed by the influence of 
the festivals, with their recitations of poetry and 
their athletic contests. Hellenes, to whatever part 
of Hellas they belonged, felt themselves united by 
a common descent, a common religion, a common 
language, and a common type of social life. The 
two first of these ties,—descent and religion, — were, 
for a Greek, interdependent; for Greeks conceived 
themselves as sprung from heroes, and these heroes 
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as sprung from the gods; thus, in Mr Grote’s phrase, 
the ideas of ancestry and worship coalesced. It was 
only about a century before the Persian wars that 
this primitive Hellenic tone of mind began to be 
troubled by the new scepticism which had its birth 
in Ionia. The Ionian thinkers, in their attempts to 
solve the problem of the universe, gave the first 
shock to the old uncritical acceptance of the popular 
theology. People began to ask whether gods could 
do such things as they were said to do; whether 
these gods were more than symbols or fictions. 
Athens does not seem to have been much affected 
by lonian philosophy before the Persian wars ; 
though, in that earlier time, the social life of Athens 
was externally more Ionian than it afterwards be- 
came. And the effect of the Persian wars on 
Athens was, in one way, such as to confirm Athenian 
adherence to traditional modes of thought. Those 
wars had brought the sturdy Attic husbandmen to 
the front,—the men in whom the old Attic beliefs 
were strongest ; while at the same time Athenians 
had become conscious of their superiority to the 
Ionians, the vassals of Xerxes, whom they had 
routed at Salamis. A feeling was thus generated 
strongly antagonistic to innovation, especially when 
it appeared irreligious, and when it came from Ionia. 
This, however, was not the only effect which the 
Persian wars left behind them. In those struggles, 
the Athenian powers of mind and body had been 
strained to the uttermost. When the effort was 
over, the sense of stimulated activities remained ; 
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it was no longer easy to acquiesce in the routine of 
ancestral usage; there was a desire for an enlarge- 
ment of the mental horizon, an eagerness to enter 
new fields of endeavour, corresponding to the new 
consciousness of power. Thus, especially in minds 
of the higher order, a welcome was prepared for 
intellectual novelties. It is significant that the 
Jonian Anaxagoras, the foremost speculative thinker 
of the time, chose Athens as the most congenial 
abode that he could find. We note also how eagerly 
Athens received from Sicily the new art of Rhetoric, 
and from Ionia the practical culture brought by the 
so-called Sophists. 

This sympathy with innovation, and on the 
other hand a newly reinforced conservatism, were 
the forces which divided Athens at the moment 
when Pericles entered public life. His father, Xan- 
thippus, belonged to the old nobility of Attica, the 
Eupatridae. His mother, Agaristé, was a member 
of a family who belonged to the younger nobility, 
the Alcmaeonidae, and had latterly been identified 
with the popular party; Agaristé was a niece of 
the great reformer Cleisthenes. Thus, while the 
maternal descent of Pericles would recommend him 
to the party of progress, his lineage on the father’s 
side was a claim to the respect of their opponents. 
In his character, from youth onwards, one of the 
strongest traits seems to have been an unceasing 
desire of knowledge ; he sought knowledge, how- 
ever, not as Goethe did—to whom, in some aspects, 
he might be compared—with a view merely to satis- 
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fying his own intellectual needs, but rather from the 
point of view of a statesman—in order to strengthen 
the mental powers by which he aspired to guide 
the course of the city. Another quality which dis- 
tinguished him was self-restraint. In pursuing his 
aims, he showed the highest degree of patience, 
moderation, and self-denial. The natural fire of his 
temperament, which flashed out at times in his 
oratory, was perfectly under the control of his judg- 
ment. His career may be divided into two parts. 
During the first, down to 444 B.c., Pericles appears 
as a party man,—as the leader of the reformers. 
From 444 B.c. to his death in 429 B.c. he occupies a 
position raised above party, and has the government 
of Athens virtually concentrated in his hands. Let 
us consider the nature of the reforms with which he 
was associated, or which he initiated, during the 
earlier part of his career. First of all, the Council 
of the Areopagus was deprived of certain general 
powers which rendered it a stronghold of the party 
opposed to change. Next, it was provided that the 
State should make a small payment to every citizen 
for each day on which he served as a juror in the 
law-courts, or attended the meetings of the public 
assembly. Also, that the State should supply to 
every citizen who required it the sum needful to 
procure his admission to the theatre at the public 
festivals. In modern eyes these measures may not 
seem very important. But in reality they constituted 
a revolution of the most momentous kind. In order 
to see this, we have only to recall a broad difference 
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between the ancient and modern conceptions of the 
State. A British citizen does not feel himself the 
less so if he happens to have no direct share in the 
central conduct of public affairs. When he speaks 
of the State in its active capacity, he commonly 
means the Executive Power. He may fully recog- 
nise that he ought to live, and, if need be, die, for 
his country; but, unless he is a person of exceptional 
temperament, the thought of the State as a parent 
thus entitled to his devotion is not habitually present 
to him in everyday life ; it is in a colder and more 
prosaic aspect that the State is chiefly familiar to 
his thoughts,—viz., as an institution to which he 
owes certain duties, and from which he receives 
certain rights. But in the theory of the ancient 
Greek State, the citizen's whole life was most 
intimately identified with the life of the city. The 
city was a larger family, to which every member 
was bound by a supreme obligation, overriding all 
private considerations of every kind. Further, a 
citizen was not regarded as enjoying full citizenship 
unless he had a direct personal share in public affairs, 
—either continuously, or at least in his turn. No 
such thing as representative government was known ; 
the civic assembly was open to all citizens, and a 
citizen could use his franchise only by speaking or 
voting in person. Such was the theory ; in practice, 
however, it was modified in various ways by various 
circumstances, If we look back to the earlier days 
of Greece, before the age of Pericles, we perceive 
the prevalence of a feeling which tended practically 
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to disfranchise many of those who, by birth, were 
citizens,—a feeling, namely, that the possession of 
independent means, up to a certain point, should be 
a qualification for taking part in public life. 

At Athens, in the time of the Periclean reforms, 
there does not seem to have been much civic 
pauperism. A hundred and fifty years or so before, 
Solon’s great agrarian reform had taken a load of 
debt off the cultivators of the soil, and had done 
much to limit the size of landed estates. In the 
days of Pericles probably more than one half of the 
Attic citizen-body were owners of land. It was a 
law that every Athenian citizen should bring up his 
son to some calling or trade by which he could 
subsist. With its harbours and its fleet, Athens had 
unrivalled opportunities for commerce. But Pericles 
saw that, if the encouragement of industry and com- 
merce was truly to strengthen the city, the artisan 
and the merchant must feel that they were in deed, 
and not merely in name, citizens. The unity of the 
State must be realised as far as possible according 
to the Greek idea; that is, every citizen must have 
some personal share in public business. Here, how- 
ever, a grave difficulty encountered him. A poor 
citizen could not be expected to serve as a juror, in 
the law-courts, or to attend the public assembly, if 
such public duties were to suspend the pursuit of his 
private calling. This difficulty was met by the pro- 
posal of Pericles to pay the citizen for the time which 
he gave to the State. The payment was extremely 
small; at first it was one obol, a little more than 
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i4d. for each day in the law-courts or in the assembly ; 
it was afterwards raised to about 44d@. At this time 
the average day’s wage of an Athenian artisan was 
about nine-pence. The public assembly met, as a 
rule, only four times a month. The jury-courts sat 
almost every day. Every year 5000 citizens, with 
a further reserve of 1000, were chosen by lot, as the 
body from which the juries for that year should be 
drawn; and a man who was in that body could do 
but little work at his trade during that year. Thus, 
notwithstanding the small payment from the State, 
he was serving the State at a sacrifice. Neither in 
that case, nor in regard to the public assembly, was 
he under any temptation to abandon his trade, and 
to live on the State bounty. Pericles had foreseen 
that danger, and had guarded against it by the scale 
of payment. A century later, the public pay had 
become a mischief ; but that mischief was rather the 
result than the cause of social disorganisation. Now, 
then, we can understand the full significance of the 
words which Thucydides puts into the mouth of 
Pericles (11. 40),—‘‘ An Athenian citizen,” he says, 
“does not neglect the State because he takes care of 
his own household ; and even those who are engaged 
in business (é€pya) can form a very fair idea of politics. 
We regard a man who takes no interest in public 
affairs as a useless man; and if few of us are 
originators of a policy, we are all sound judges of it.” 
Not less essential to the statesman’s purpose was 
the measure which ensured the presence of the 
poorer citizens at the public festivals, when tragedy 
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or comedy was performed in the theatre of Dionysus. 
This theatre-money has rightly been compared to 
modern grants in aid of education, or to the remission 
of school-fees. At these festivals, which were re- 
ligious ceremonies animated by the noblest poetry, 
the citizen felt himself a sharer in the best spiritual 
inheritance of the city. The Thucydidean Pericles 
alludes to this when he says, “we have provided for 
a weary mind many relaxations from toil, in the 
festivals and sacrifices which we hold throughout 
the year” (11. 38). If we are inclined to be surprised 
at the extreme smallness of the State-payments 
above noticed, and to ask how they could make any 
appreciable difference, we must remember three 
things: first, that the purchasing power of money 
was immensely greater then than it is now; next, 
that ancient civilisation rested on a basis of slavery, 
without which the full development of the Attic 
democracy would have been impossible ; lastly, we 
must remember the genuine frugality and simplicity 
of Athenian life—greatly favoured, as it was, by a 
happy climate ;—the simplicity to which Pericles 
refers when he says, “‘ we are lovers of the beautiful, 
yet simple in our tastes, and we cultivate the mind 
without loss of manliness.” In the same Funeral 
Oration, indeed, Pericles speaks of the beautiful 
objects which surrounded Athenians in their private 
houses,—objects of which the daily delight, as he 
says, banishes gloom; but it would be an error to 
imagine that these words could apply only to the 
homes of the richer citizens; nothing was more 
8—2 
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characteristic of Greek art than the skill with which 
it gave lovely forms to the cheapest and homeliest 
articles of daily use. 

The great work, then, which Pericles achieved 
during his period of political struggle might be 
briefly characterised as follows. He realised the 
essential idea of the Greek city more fully than it 
had ever been realised before, or was ever realised 
after; and he did this by enabling every citizen, 
poor no less than rich, to feel that he was a citizen 
indeed, taking his part in the work of the city with- 
out undue sacrifice of his private interests, and 
sharing in the noblest enjoyments which the city 
had to offer. 

The second part of the career of Pericles dates 
from the banishment of Thucydides, son of Melesias, 
in 444.8.c. That event marked the final triumph of 
the reformers, and left Pericles without even the 
semblance of a political rival. The contemporary 
historian describes the position of affairs by saying 
that Athens was now nominally governed by a 
democracy, but really by her foremost citizen. The 
position of Pericles was now, in fact, such as would 
be that of an immensely popular Prime Minister 
who not only commanded an overwhelming majority 
in Parliament, but who could look forward to a 
tenure of power limited only by his own vitality. 
The recent defeat of the party opposed to Pericles 
was only one of the facts which help to explain this 
unique ascendancy. It is certain that he must have 
possessed one of the greatest and most versatile 
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intellects ever given to man. On no other hypo- 
thesis can we explain the extraordinary impression 
which he made on the ablest of his contemporaries, 
and the unequalled reputation which he left behind 
him. Then his moral qualities were not only great 
in themselves, but peculiarly fitted to impress his 
countrymen. He was, as Thucydides says with em- 
phasis, of stainless personal integrity. His private 
life was entirely free from ostentation. He was 
rarely seen at public festivals ; indeed, he was seldom 
seen at all, except at his public work, or on his way 
to it. He was compared by contemporary wits to 
the Salaminza—a ship, employed in State service, 
which appeared only on great occasions. He gave 
no opening to the jealousy of fellow-citizens, and at 
the same time never risked his hold on their respect, 
—acting in the spirit of Henry I V.’s advice to his son: 


“Had I so lavish of my presence been, 
So common-hackneyed in the eyes of men, 
So stale and cheap to vulgar company, 
Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 
Had still kept loyal to possession...” 


In manner, we are told, he was grave and reserved ; 
his public speaking was marked by a studious terse- 
ness, which however, did not prevent him from 
rising, when strongly moved, into majestic eloquence, 
adorned by bold and striking imagery, of which a 
few examples remain. His quick-witted and ex- 
citable fellow-citizens were held in awe by the massive 
mind which they felt under his grave calm,—a calm 
which sometimes gave place to the rushing impulse 
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of great thoughts, but never to irritation, even when 
the provocation was sorest. Hegel says of him: 
‘To be the first man in the State, among this noble, 
free, and cultivated people of Athens, was the good 
fortune of Pericles. Of all that is great for humanity 
the greatest thing is to dominate the wills of men 
who have wills of their own.’ 

At the time when Pericles became thus virtually 
supreme, Athens had reached a position wholly 
different from that which she had held before the 
Persian wars. Then, she was merely the chief town 
of Attica, a small district, of little natural wealth. 
But in the course of the last thirty years she had 
become an Imperial city, the head of a great con- 
federacy which embraced the islands and coasts of 
the Aegean Sea. The common treasury of the 
league had been removed from the island of Delos to 
Athens, and located in the temple of Athena on the 
Acropolis. This transfer,—a bold step which Pericles 
had strongly advocated,—was a formal recognition 
of Athens as the capital of a wide empire. Almost 
all the cities which had originally been her free allies 
had now become her subjects; year by year their 
tribute flowed to the temple on her citadel. And 
these revenues were administered by Athenian of- 
ficials, subject to the authority of Athens. The 
revenues proper to Athens herself had been greatly 
enlarged by the development of the silver mines of 
Laurium in Attica, and by the acquisition of gold 
mines in Thrace, Thus the organisation of finance 
had assumed a new political importance. It should 
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be noticed that the idea of a public treasure—a per- 
manent store on which the State could draw in 
emergencies—had not hitherto been fully worked 
out in a Greek democracy. The economical basis 
of the old Greek commonwealth was different from 
that to which we are accustomed. The Greek city 
was, in this aspect, more like a corporation possess- 
ing property, and paying its current expenses out of 
that property. The Greek citizens were like joint 
administrators of a trust fund, for the common benefit. 
To take a modern illustration on a small scale, we 
might compare them to the Fellows of a College, in 
whom is vested the administration of the College 
property. The Greek city depended very little on 
direct taxation of the citizen. Hence it had small 
opportunities of forming a public reserve fund of 
any magnitude. That would have had to be done 
mainly out of its annual income, and at the cost of 
retrenchments which would not have been generally 
popular. Of course, where a despot had contrived 
to obtain the supreme power in a Greek city, he 
could exact from his subjects the means wherewith 
to form a public treasure. Peisistratus did so, when 
he was despot of Athens; so also did the Sicilian 
despots, and many more. Thus, a power based on 
money had hitherto in Greece been characteristic of 
a tyranny, not of a free commonwealth. But Pericles 
saw that the imperial position of Athens, and the 
naval power on which her Empire rested, could be 
secured only by creating a public reserve fund on an 
adequate scale. And since the tribute paid by the 
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subject allies was now at the absolute disposal of 
Athens; since, further, in any emergencies that 
might arise, the interests of Athens would be identi- 
fied with those of her dependents; it was now. 
comparatively easy for a statesman to effect this 
object. He was further assisted by the peculiar 
relation which existed between public finance and 
religion. The temples were the public banks of 
ancient Greece ; the safest places of deposit. Under 
the provisions made by Pericles, the public funds 
lodged in the temple of Athena on the citadel were 
of three kinds. First, the fund designed to meet 
the current expenses of the State, which were con- 
signed merely to the temporary guardianship of the 
goddess. Secondly, there were moneys which were 
formally consecrated to Athena, and which were 
made her own property. These could not be touched, 
except by way of loan from the goddess, and under 
a strict obligation to repay her; to take them in 
any other way would have been sacrilege. Thirdly, 
there were certain definite sums, also consecrated 
to her, which could not even be borrowed from her, 
except in certain specified cases of extreme need ;— 
as if, for example, a hostile fleet threatened the 
Peiraeus. The care of these funds, and the adminis- 
tration of all the other sources of Athenian revenue, 
were organised under Pericles on a complete and 
elaborate system. Thus it was his merit to secure 
for a free State that financial stability which had 
elsewhere been only a pillar of despotism. We see 
an immediate result of this in the simple fact that 
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the Peloponnesian war lasted 27 years. Without 
the treasure on the Acropolis, the naval resources of 
Athens must have collapsed in a very much shorter 
time. 

I can but touch briefly on the part which coloni- 
sation played in the policy of Pericles. His principle 
was to avoid enlarging the empire, but to bind the 
existing empire together as strongly as possible. 
When cities which had revolted against Athens had 
been subdued, their territory was in some cases con- 
fiscated by Athens. Such land was then divided 
into a certain number of allotments. Athenian 
citizens of the poorer class, who wished for allot- 
ments, were then asked to send in their names, and 
the holdings were assigned by ballot. A successful 
applicant could do either of two things. He could 
go out and farm the land himself; in which case 
the State helped him with his outfit. Or he could 
stay at Athens, and make the former owner of the 
foreign land his tenant. In either case he retained 
his full rights as an Athenian citizen: whereas in an 
ordinary colony the Athenian emigrant became a 
citizen of the new settlement. Moreover, the owner- 
ship of the allotment was hereditary. 

All things naturally conspired at this period to 
make Athens the great Hellenic centre of industry 
andofcommerce. The Peiraeus, the harbour town of 
Athens, with its magnificent port, was the market to 
which all commodities flowed from east and west. 
From the Euxine came cargoes of fish or of hides ; 
papyrus came from Egypt, frankincense from Syria, 
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dates from Phoenicia, ores from Cyprus, silphium 
from Cyrene; Thrace sent timber; Sicily and the 
Aegean islands sent their fruits, wines, and other 
luxuries. Athens itself had a special repute for 
earthenware, for some kinds of metal work, and for 
work in leather. It is not surprising, then, that 
Athens began to suffer from an inconvenience which 
at the present day is felt on a greater scale in the 
United States,—viz. the influx of aliens, anxious to 
share in the advantages of citizenship. Pericles 
checked this evil by reviving the old rule, which had 
long fallen into disuse, viz. that full citizenship could 
be enjoyed only by a person, both of whose parents 
were of Attic birth. A re-enforcement of this rule, 
though unpopular at first, was made comparatively 
easy by the favourable conditions granted to aliens 
who wished to fix their abode at Athens. 

Thus far we have been considering Periclean 
Athens chiefly as the most perfect example of Greek 
civic life; as an imperial city, in which the fullest 
individual freedom was enjoyed without prejudice 
to the strength of the State; as a great seat of 
industry and a focus of commerce. The memorials 
of all these things have well-nigh vanished ; but the 
modern world still possesses monuments of the 
literature, and at least fragments of the art, which 
proclaim Athens to have been, above all, the great 
intellectual centre of that age. The influence of 
Periclean Athens is deeply impressed on the History 
of Herodotus, and moulded the still greater work of 
Thucydides; Athens was the home of the philo- 
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sopher Anaxagoras, and the astronomer Meton; it 
was at Athens that prose composition, which had 
hitherto been either colloquial or poetical, was first 
matured ; at Athens, too, oratory first became the 
effective ally of statesmanship; both Tragedy and 
Comedy were perfected ; the frescoes of Polygnotus, 
the architecture of Ictinus, the sculpture of Pheidias, 
combined to adorn the city ; and when we think of 
these great writers and artists, we must remember 
that they are only some of the more eminent out of 
a larger number who were all living at Athens within 
the same period of thirty years. How far can this 
wonderful fact be directly connected with the in- 
fluence of the political work done by Pericles, or 
with the personal influence of the man? We must 
beware of exaggerating such influences. Statesman- 
ship may encourage men of genius, but it cannot 
make them. When we look back on that age, we 
seem to recognise in its abounding and versatile 
brilliancy rather the golden time of a marvellously 
gifted race, than merely the attraction which a city 
of unique opportunities exercised over the rest of 
the world. The great national victory over Persia 
had raised the vital energy of the Greek spirit to 
the highest. But we must also recollect that, owing 
to the very nature of Greek literature and art, such 
a city as the Athens of Pericles could do more for it 
than any modern city could do for modern art or 
literature. Greek literature was essentially spon- 
taneous, the free voice of life, restrained in its 
freedom only by a sense of measure which was part 
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of the Greek nature; the Greek poet, or historian, 
or philosopher, was not merely a man of letters in 
the narrower modern meaning of the term; he was 
first, and before all things, a citizen, in close sym- 
pathy, usually in active contact, with the public life 
of the city. For a Greek, therefore, as poet or 
historian or philosopher, nothing could be more 
directly important than that this public life should 
be as noble as possible; since, the nobler it was, the 
higher and the more invigorating was the source 
from which he drew his inspiration. Among the 
great literary men who belonged to the age of 
Pericles, there are especially two who may be 
regarded as representative of it,—its chief historian 
and its most characteristic poet,—Thucydides and 
Sophocles. The mind of Thucydides had been 
moulded by the ideas of Pericles, and probably in 
large measure by personal intercourse with him. 
We recognise the Periclean stamp in the clearness 
with which Thucydides perceives that the vital thing 
for a State is the spirit in which it is governed; and 
that, apart from this spirit, there is no certain efficacy 
in the form of a constitution, no sovereign spell in 
the name. In Sophocles, again, we feel the Periclean 
influence working with the same general tendency 
as in the plastic arts; he holds with the ancient 
traditions of piety, but invests them with a more 
spiritual and more intellectual meaning. With regard 
to the fine arts, it was the resolve of Pericles that 
they should find their supreme and concentrated 
manifestation in the embellishment of Athens. 
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Thucydides, with all his reticence as to art, is 
doubtless a faithful interpreter of the spirit in which 
that work was done, when he makes Pericles speak 
of the abiding monuments which will attest to all 
posterity the achievements of that age. This feeling 
was not prompted merely by Athenian patriotism ; 
Athens was the city which the Persian invader, bent 
on avenging Sardis, had twice laid in ruins. The 
fact that Athens should have risen from its ashes in 
unrivalled strength and grace was, as Pericles might 
well feel, the most impressive of all testimonies to 
the victory of Hellene over barbarian. 

When Pericles reached his full power the port of 
Athens was already a handsome town, with regular 
streets, spacious porticoes, large open spaces and 
perfectly equipped harbours. But the Upper City 
—Athens proper—with which the Peiraeus was con- 
nected by the long walls, remained comparatively 
poor in ornament. It still showed some traces of the 
haste with which it had been rebuilt after the Persian 
wars. Now, under the guiding influence of Pericles, 
architects, sculptors, and painters combined in adorn- 
ing it. That which gave its distinctive stamp to 
their work was, ultimately, the great idea which 
animated them. Its inspiration was the idea of the 
Imperial City, Athens, as represented and defended 
by the goddess Athena; the Athens which, with the 
aid of gods and heroes, had borne the foremost part _ 
in rolling back the tide of barbarian invasion. 

In no other instance which history records, has 
art of a supreme excellence sprung from a motive at 
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once so intelligible to the whole people, and so satis- 
fying to the highest order of minds. 

It is well to remember that the story of Greece 
was not closed when the Greek genius reached the 
brief term of its creative activity. It is well to 
follow the work of the Greek mind through later 
periods also; but those qualities which were dis- 
tinctive of its greatness can best be studied when 
the Greek mind was at its best. That period was 
unquestionably the Fifth Century before Christ— 
the Age of Pericles. 


ANCIENT ORGANS O68 PUBLIC 
OPINION: 


Durinc several weeks in the early part of this 
year, the attention of the English public was fixed 
with intense anxiety on the fortunes of one man, 
who had undertaken a perilous mission in the ser- 
vice of his country. When the Egyptian difficulty 
was at its worst, General Gordon had started for 
Khartoum, to aid the Government, by his personal 
influence, in the policy of rescuing the garrisons and 
retiring from the Soudan. The journey, while it 
reflected fresh honour on him, necessarily imposed 
a grave responsibility on those who had sanctioned 
it. Any moment might bring the news of his death. 
If such news came, it was generally thought and 
said, the Ministry would fall. In a country with the 
temperament of England, the mere existence of such 
a belief set one thinking. A year ago, Gordon's 

' The writer of these pages had the honour of delivering the 
annual Oration in the Sanders Theatre of Harvard University, 
under the auspices of the ®. B. K. Society, on June 26, 1884. 
The following paper is the substance of the address then spoken, 


with such modifications as appeared appropriate to the present 
form of publication. (Fortnightly Review, 1884.) 
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name, though familiar to the well-informed classes, 
would not have acted like a spell on the nation. 
But a popular biography of him which had appeared 
had given occasion for much writing in the news- 
papers. A short time had sufficed to make the 
broad facts of his career known throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. People knew that 
he had welded a loose Chinese rabble into an army 
which saved the reigning dynasty of China; that, 
alone of Christians, he is named in the prayers of 
Mecca ; that he does not care for personal rewards ; 
that he is fearless of death; and that he trusts in 
God. To impress these facts on the popular imagi- 
nation had been the work of a few weeks; to con- 
centrate the force of popular opinion, if he had been 
sacrificed, would have been the work of a few hours. 
Seldom, perhaps, has anything illustrated more 
vividly that great and distinctive condition of modern 
existence in free countries,—the double power wield- 
ed by the newspaper press, at once as the ubiqui- 
tous instructor and as the rapid interpreter of a 
national mind. It was natural at such a time, for 
one whose pursuits suggested the comparison, to 
look from the modern to the ancient world, and to 
attempt some estimate of the interval which sepa- 
rates them in this striking and important respect. 
In the ancient civilisations, were there any agencies 
which exercised a power analogous in kind, though 
not comparable in degree, to that of the modern 
press? To begin with, we feel at once that the 
despotic monarchies of the ancient East will not 
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detain us long. For them, national opinion normally 
meant the opinion of the king. We know the 
general manner of record which is found graven on 
stone in connection with the images or symbols of 
those monarchs. As doctors seem still to differ a 
good deal about the precise translation of so many 
of those texts, it might be rash to quote any, but 
this is the sort of style which seems to prevail 
among the royal authors: ‘* He came up with the 
chariots. He said that he was my first cousin. He 
lied. I impaled him. I am Artakhshatra. I flayed 
his uncles, his brothers, and his cousins. I am 
the king, the son of Daryavush. I crucified two 
thousand of the principal inhabitants. I am the 
shining one, the great and the good.” From the 
monarchical East we turn with more curiosity to 
Greece and Rome. There, at least, there was a life 
of public opinion. Apart from institutions, which 
are crystallised opinion, were there any living, non- 
official voices in which this public opinion could be 
heard? 

The Homeric poems are not only the oldest 
monuments of Greek literature, but also the earliest 
documents of the Greek race. Out of the twilight 
of the prehistoric past, a new people, a new type of 
mind, are suddenly disclosed in a medium of pellucid 
clearness. Like Athene springing adult and _ full- 
armed from the head of Zeus, this new race, when 
Homer reveals it, has already attained to a mature 
consciousness of itself, and is already equipped with 
the aptitudes which are to distinguish it throughout 
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its later history. The genius of the Homeric Greek 
has essentially the same traits which recur in the 
ripest age of the Greek republics,—even as Achilles 
and Ulysses are personal ideals which never lost 
their hold on the nation. This very fact points the 
contrast between two aspects of Homeric life—the 
political and the social. In Homeric politics, public 
opinion has no proper place. The king, with his 
council of nobles and elders, can alone originate or 
discuss measures. The popular assembly has no 
active existence. But the framework of Homeric 
monarchy contains a social life in which public 
opinion is constantly alert. Its activity, indeed, 
could scarcely be greater under the freest form of 
government. And we see that this activity has its 
spring in distinctive and permanent attributes of the 
Hellenic race. It arises from quickness of percep- 
tion and readiness of speech. The Homeric Greek 
feels keenly, observes shrewdly, and hastens to com- 
municate his thoughts. An undertone of popular 
comment pervades the Homeric poems, and is ren- 
dered more impressive by the dramatic form in 
_which it is usually couched. The average man, 
who represents public feeling, is expressed by the 
Greek indefinite pronoun, tus.“ Thus would a man 
speak, with a glance at his neighbour,” is the regular 
Homeric formula. We hear opinion in the making. 
This spokesman of popular sentiment is constantly 
introduced at critical moments: for the sake of 
brevity we may call him by his Greek name 77%s. 
When the fight is raging over the corpse of Patroclus, 
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77s remarks to his friends that they will be disgraced 
for ever if they allow the Trojans to carry off the 
body ;—better die on the spot. Hector, in pro- 
posing a truce to Ajax, suggests that they should 
exchange gifts, and imagines what 77s will say: 77s 
will approve of it as a graceful courtesy between 
chivalrous opponents. Menelaus considers that 
another hero, Antilochus, has beaten him in a 
chariot race by unfair means; but thinks it neces- 
sary to take precautions against 7zs imagining that 
he has brought this complaint in the hope of pre- 
vailing by the influence of his rank. This is perhaps 
one of the most remarkable. Homeric compliments 
to the penetration and to the influence of 77s. 
When the sounds of music and dancing, as at a 
marriage feast, are heard in the house of Odysseus 
in Ithaca, 77s is listening outside; and he blamed 
Penelope for her fancied hardness of heart, ‘‘ because 
she had not had the courage to keep the great house 
of her gentle lord steadfastly till he should come 
home.” 77s is not always the mouthpiece of such 
elevated sentiments. With a frank truth to life and 
nature, Homer depicts 7zs as indulging an ignoble 
joy by stabbing the corpse of his once-dreaded foe, 
Hector, and remarking that he is safer to handle 
now than when he was burning the ships. In the 
Odyssey, when the maiden Nausicaa is conducting 
Odysseus to the city of her father Alcinous, we 
catch glimpses of a 77s who nearly approaches the 
character of Mrs Grundy, with an element of spiteful 
gossip added. The fidelity with which 77s reflects 
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public opinion is further seen in the circumstance 
that his solicitude for the rights of man is not strong 
enough to counteract his natural disposition to exult 
over the fallen. Thersites was a commoner who 
presumed to speak his mind among his betters,— 
when one of them, Odysseus, dealt him a smart 
blow on the back, and caused him to resume his 
seat in tears. 72s laughed for joy, saying in effect 
that it served Thersites right, and that he probably 
would not do it again. The Tory sentiment of this 
passage makes it appropriate to quote the version 


of it by the late Lord Derby :— 


“The Greeks, despite their anger, laughed aloud, 
And one to other said, ‘Good faith, of all 
The many works Ulysses well hath done, 

Wise in the council, foremost in the fight, 
He ne’er hath done a better, than when now 
He makes this scurril babbler hold his peace. 
Methinks his headstrong spirit will not soon 
Lead him again to vilify the kings.’” 


Here it might be said that 77s figures as the 
earliest authentic example of a being whose exist- 
ence has sometimes been doubted by British anthro- 
pologists, the Conservative working-man. But, if 
we would be just to 7zs in his larger Homeric 
aspects, we must allow that his sympathies are 
usually generous, and his utterances often edifying. 
As to the feeling with which 77s was regarded, 
Homer has a word for it which is hard to translate : 
he calls it azdos. This azdos—the sense of rever- 
ence or shame—is always relative to a standard of 
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public opinion, ze. to the opinion formed by the 
collective sayings of 77s; as, on the other hand, the 
listening to an inner voice, the obedience to what 
we call a moral sense, is Homerically called nemesis. 
And just as 77s is sometimes merely the voice of 
smug respectability, so azdos is sometimes conven- 
tional in a low way. When Diomedes is going by 
night to spy out the Trojan camp, several heroes 
offer to go with him, but only oe can be chosen. 
Agamemnon tells him that he must not yield to 
aidos, and take the man of highest station rather 
than the man of highest merit: where azdos appears 
as in direct conflict with zemeszs. But more often 
these two principles are found acting in harmony,— 
recommending the same course of conduct from two 
different points of view. There is a signal example 
of this in the Odyssey, which is also noteworthy on 
another ground, viz., as the only episode in the 
Homeric poems which involves a direct and formal 
appeal from established right of might to the cor- 
rective agency of public opinion. The suitors of 
Penelope have intruded themselves into the house of 
her absent lord, and are wasting his substance by 
riotous living. Her son Telemachus convenes the 
men of Ithaca in public assembly, and calls on them 
to stop this cruel wrong. He appeals to xemeszs, to 
atdos, and to fear of the gods. ‘Resent it in your own 
hearts ; and have regard to others, neighbouring folk 
who dwell around,—and tremble ye at the wrath of 
the gods.” The appeal fails. The public opinion ex- 
ists, but it has not the power, or the courage, to act. 
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After the age which gave birth to the great 
epics, an interval elapses before we again catch the 
distinct echoes of a popular voice. Our Homeric 
friend 7zs is silent. Or, rather, to be more exact, 
Tis ceases to speak in his old character, as the 
nameless representative of the multitude, and begins 
to speak in a new quality. The individual mind 
now commences to express itself in forms of poetry 
which are essentially personal, interpreting the belief 
and feelings of the poet himself. 77s emerges from 
the dim crowd, and appears as Tyrtaeus, summoning 
the Spartans, in stirring elegy, to hear 4zs counsels ; 
or as Sappho, uttering er passion in immortal 
lyrics ; or as Pindar, weaving 4zs thoughts into those 
magnificent odes which glorify the heroes and the 
athletes of Greece. It is a capital distinction of 
classical Greek literature that, when its history is 
viewed as a whole, we do not find it falling into a 
series of artificial chapters, determined by imitation 
of models which were in fashion at this or that 
epoch. Greek literature is original, not derivative ; 
we trace in it the course of a natural growth; we 
hear in it the spontaneous utterance of Greek life 
from generation to generation. The place of Pindar 
in this development has one aspect of peculiar in- 
terest. There is a sense in which he may be said 
to stand midway between Homeric epos and Athe- 
nian drama’. His poetical activity belongs to the 

' In an essay on “ Pindar” in the Yournal of Hellenic Studies 


(vol. iii.), from which some points are repeated in this paragraph, 
I have worked this out more in detail.—See above, p. 41. 
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years which immediately preceded and followed the 
invasions of Greece by the hosts of Persia. A great 
danger had drawn the members of the Hellenic 
family closer together ; a signal deliverance had left 
them animated by the memory of deeds which 
seemed to attest the legends of Agamemnon and 
Achilles ; warmed by a more vivid faith in those 
gods who had been present with them through the 
time of trial; comforted by a new stability of free- 
dom; cheered by a sense of Hellenic energies which 
could expand securely from the Danube to the Nile, 
from the Euxine to the Atlantic ; exalted in thought 
and fancy by the desire to embody their joy and 
hope in the most beautiful forms which language 
and music, marble, ivory, and gold could furnish for 
the honour of the gods, and for the delight of men 
who, through the heroes, claimed a divine descent. 
The Greek mind, stirred to its centre by the vic- 
torious efforts which had repelled the barbarian, 
could no longer be satisfied by epic narratives of 
the past. It longed to see the heroes moving; to 
hear them speaking; to throw back upon their world 
the vivifying light of contemporary reflection. Ina 
word, the spirit of drama had descended upon Hellas; 
and already it breathes in Pindar, the poet of the 
games. Olympia, with its temples, its statues, and its 
living athletes, corresponded to the essence of Greek 
drama—action idealised by art and consecrated by 
religion. Pindar, the last of the great lyric poets, is the 
lyric exponent of an impulse which received mature 
expression from Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 
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The community which Athenian drama addressed 
was precisely in the mood which best enables a 
dramatist to exert political and moral force. There 
was much in its temper that might remind us of 
Elizabethan England; but I would venture to illus- 
trate it here by words borrowed from the England 
of a later time. The greatest plea in the English 
language for the liberty of the press—or perhaps we 
should rather say, for the freedom of the mind— 
belongs to the close of that year which saw the 
hopes of the Parliamentarians, in their struggle with 
the Royalists, raised to an assurance of final success 
by the crushing defeat of Rupert. An enthusiastic 
confidence in the large destinies opening before the 
English people already fired the mind of the poet 
who was to end his days, like Samson, 

“ Hyeless in Gaza, at the mill with slaves, 
Himself in bonds under Philistian yoke.” 

Then, in 1644, Milton, thinking of the victory of 
Marston Moor, was rather like Aeschylus raising 
his dramatic paean for the victory of Salamis; and 
the glowing language in which he describes the new 
alertness of his country’s spirit might fitly be applied 
to the Athens for which the great dramatists wrote. 
‘“As in a body, when the blood is fresh, the spirits 
pure and vigorous not only to vital but to rationall 
faculties and those in the acutest and the pertest 
operations of wit and suttlety, it argues in what 
good plight and constitution the body is, so when 
the cherfulnesse of the people is so sprightly up, as 
that it has not only wherewith to guard well its own 
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freedom and safety but to spare, and to bestow 
upon the solidest and sublimest points of contro- 
versie and new invention, it betok’ns us not degene- 
rated, nor drooping to a fatall decay, but casting off 
the old and wrincl’d skin of corruption to outlive 
these pangs and wax young again, entring the glo- 
rious waies of Truth and prosperous vertue destin’d 
to become great and honourable in these latter ages. 
Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant 
Nation rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, 
and shaking her invincible locks. Methinks I see 
her as an Eagle muing her mighty youth, and kind- 
ling her undazl’d eyes at the full midday beam, 
purging and unscaling her long abused sight at the 
fountain it self of heav’nly radiance.” 

In estimating the influence of Athenian drama 
on public opinion, we must, first of all, remember 
the fact which makes the essential difference between 
the position of the dramatist—viewed in this light— 
and that of the epic poet. The epic poet gave 
expression to a mass of popular belief and feeling in 
an age when they had as yet no direct organ of 
utterance. But in the Athens of the dramatists the 
popular assembly was the constitutional organ of 
public opinion. Every Athenian citizen was, as 
such, a member of that assembly. The influence 
of the Athenian dramatist was thus so far analogous 
to that of the modern journalist, that it was brought 
to bear on men capable of giving practical effect to 
their sentiments. A newspaper publishes an article 
intended to influence the voters in a parliamentary 
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division, or the constituents whom they represent. 
An Athenian dramatist had for his hearers, in the 
theatre of Dionysus, many thousands of the men 
who, the next day, might be called upon to decide a 
question of policy in the assembly, or to try, mada 
law-court, one of those cases in which the properly 
legal issues were often involved with considerations 
of a social or moral kind. Even Tragedy, in its 
loftiest and severest form, might be the instrument, 
in a skilful hand, of inculcating views or tendencies 
which the poet advocated—nay, even of urging or 
opposing a particular measure. Thus, in his /uzes, 
Aeschylus finds occasion to encourage his fellow- 
citizens in their claim to a disputed possession in 
the Troad, and utters a powerful protest against the 
proposal to curtail the powers of the Areopagus. 
He becomes, for the moment, the mouthpiece of a 
party opposed to such reform. In verses like the 
following, every one can recognise a ring as directly 
political as that of any leading article or pamphlet. 
“In this place”—says the Athene of Aeschylus— 
that is, on the hill of Ares, the seat of the Court 
menaced with reform— 


“Awe kin to dread shall stay the citizens 
From sinning in the darkness or the light, 
While their own voices do not change the laws... 
Between unruliness and rule by one 
I bid my people reverence a mean, 
Not banish all things fearful from the State. 
For, with no fear before him, who is just? 
In such a righteous dread, in such an awe, 
Ye shall possess a bulwark of the land, 
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A safeguard of the city, not possess’d 

By Scythia or the places of the south. 
This court, majestic, incorruptible, 
Instant in anger, over those who sleep 
The sleepless watcher of my land, I set.” 


Again, there are at least two tragedies of Euripides 
—the Heraclerdae and the Supplices—in which the 
strain of allusion to the politics of the Peloponnesian 
War in unmistakable. It is needless to dwell on 
the larger sense in which Euripides everywhere 
makes drama the vehicle of teachings—political, 
social, moral—which could nowhere have received 
such effective publicity as in the theatre. Nowadays, 
they would have been found in the pages of a news- 
paper or a magazine accepted as the organ of a 
party or a school. In the days of Voltaire, journal- 
ism, as free countries now understand it, had no 
more existence than in the days of Euripides; and, 
as a recent historian of French literature remarks, 
it has been thought that the tragedies of Voltaire 
owed their popularity chiefly to the adroit manner 
in which the author made them opportunities for 
insinuating the popular opinions of the time’. We 
must not forget that peculiar feature of Greek 
drama, the Chorus, who may be regarded as a lineal 
descendant of the Homeric 77s. The interest of 
the Chorus, in this connection, does not depend so 
much on the maxims that it uttered as on the fact 
that it constituted a visible link between the audience 
and the drama, bringing the average spectator into 


1 Saintsbury’s Short History of French Literature, p. 405. 
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easier sympathy with the action, and thereby pre- 
disposing him to seize any significance which it 
might have for the life of the day. I have so far 
dwelt on this aspect of Athenian Tragedy, because 
we might be rather apt to regard it as a form of art 
altogether detached from contemporary interests, 
and. to overlook the powerful influence—not the less 
powerful because usually indirect—which it must 
undoubtedly have exercised in expressing and mould- 
ing public sentiment. 

But we must now turn to that other form of 
Athenian drama in which the resemblance to the 
power of the modern press is much more direct and 
striking—that which is known as the Old Comedy 
of Athens. Mr Browning, in his Apology of Aris- 
tophanes, makes the great comic poet indicate the 
narrow limits to the influence of Tragedy on opinion. 
The passage is witty; and though, as I venture to 
think, it considerably underrates the effect of Tragedy 
in this direction, at least it well marks the contrast 
between the modes in which the two forms of drama 
wrought. When we think of the analogy between 
Aristophanes and the modern political journalist, 
one of the first things that strikes us is the high and 
earnest view Aristophanes took of his own calling. 
He had gone through every stage of a laborious 
training before he presumed to come before the 
Athenian public. He had seen his predecessors 
fail, or fall from favour. So in the Peace, he claims 
that he has banished the old vulgar tomfoolery from 
the stage, and raised his art “like an edifice stately 
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and grand.” He saw clearly the enormous force 
which this literary engine, Comedy, might wield. 
He resolved that, in his hands, it should be directed 
to more elevated and more important aims. Instead 
of merely continuing the traditions of scurrilous 
buffoonery, in which virulent personality was often 
the only point, he would bring his wit to bear on 
larger aspects of politics and society. 

But, while his wit and his style have the stamp 
of bold originality, Aristophanes is not the champion 
of original ideas. Rather his position depends essen- 
tially on the fact that he represents a large body of 
commonplace public opinion. He represents the 
great ‘‘stupid party,” to use a name which the 
English Tories have borne not without pride, and 
glories to represent it; the stupid party, who are 
not wiser than their forefathers; who fail to under- 
stand how the tongue can swear, and the soul remain 
unsworn ; who sigh for the old days when the plain 
seafaring citizen knew only to ask for his barley- 
cake, and to cry “pull away”; who believe in the 
old-fashioned virtues, and worship the ancient gods. 
He describes himself as the champion of the people, 
doing battle for them, like a second Hercules, against 
superhuman monsters. The demagogues, whom he 
lashes, try to represent him as slandering the country 
to foreigners; but he is the country’s best friend. 
Athenians are hasty, fickle, and vain. He _ has 
taught them not to be gulled by flattery. He has 
taught them to respect the rights and redress the 
wrongs of their subjects. The envoys who bring 
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the tribute from the islands long to see him. The 
King of Persia, he says, asked two questions about 
the combatants in the Peloponnesian War. Which 
side had the strongest navy ? and which side had 
Aristophanes? Thirlwall, in his //zstory of Greece, 
denies that Aristophanic Comedy produced any 
serious effect. ‘‘ We have no reason,” he says, ‘‘to 
believe that it ever turned the course of public 
affairs, or determined the bias of the public mind, 
or even that it considerably affected the credit and 
fortunes of an obnoxious individual.” Grote’s opinion 
is much the same, except that he is disposed to 
credit Comedy with a greater influence on the repu- 
tations of particular men. The question is much of 
the same nature as might be raised concerning the 
precise effect of political writing in newspapers, or 
of literary reviews. The effect is one which it is 
impossible to measure accurately, but which may 
nevertheless be both wide and deep. 

In the first place, we must dismiss the notion 
that Comedy could make no serious impression 
because the occasion was a sportive festival. The 
feelings of Athenians at Comedy were not merely 
those of a modern audience at a burlesque or a 
pantomime. Comedy, like Tragedy, was still the 
worship of Dionysus. Precisely in those comedies 
which most daringly ridicule the gods—such as the 
Lirds and the Frogs—we find also serious expres- 
sions of a religious sense, illustrating what might be 
called the principle of compensatory reverence. 
Again, the power of the Old Athenian Comedy is 
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not to be gauged by any influence which it exercised, 
or sought, over special situations or definite projects. 
Indeed, it rarely attempted this. Almost the only 
extant instance occurs in the Frogs of Aristophanes, 
where he urges that a general amnesty should be 
granted to all citizens who had been implicated in 
the Revolution of the Four Hundred. In such a 
sense, it may be granted, Comedy might do little ; 
but its real power operated in a totally different 
way. When a large body of people has common 
opinions or feelings, these are intensified in each 
individual by the demonstration that so many others 
share them. A public meeting tends in itself to 
quicken enthusiasm for a party or a cause, be the 
oratory never so flat and the sentiments never so 
trite. Aristophanes gave the most brilliant expres- 
sion to a whole range of thought and feeling with 
which thousands of minds were in general sympathy. 
Can it be doubted that he contributed powerfully to 
strengthen the prejudice against everything that he 
regarded as dangerous innovation? Or, again, can 
it be doubted that he did much to give his fellow- 
citizens a more vivid insight into the arts of un- 
scrupulous demagogues ? The cajolers of the people, 
as depicted in the comedy of the Amzghés, are drawn 
in strong colours, but with fine strokes also: while 
the character of Demus, the People—their supposed 
dupe—is drawn with a tact which no satirist or 
political journalist has ever surpassed. If I had to 
stake the political power of Aristophanes on the 
evidence of one short passage, it should be that 
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dialogue in which the Knights deplore the dotage 
of Demus, and Demus tells them that, while he 
seems to doze, he always has one eye open (vv. 
II 1I—II50). 

When a change of Ministry occurs in England, 
no one would undertake to say exactly what share 
in that result is attributable to journalistic repeti- 
tion and suggestion—to the cumulative impression 
wrought on the public mind, through weeks, months, 
and years, by the Conservative or the Liberal press. 
And he would be a bold man who presumed to say 
how little or how much the Old Comedy may have 
to do with the phenomena of oligarchic reaction in 
the latter part of the Peloponnesian War, or with 
the stimulation of all those sentiments which have 
their record in the death of Socrates. The confused 
travesty of Socrates in the Clouds corresponds, in 
its general features, with the confused prepossessions 
of which he was afterwards the victim. In this 
case, as in others, Comedy was not the origin, but 
the organ, of a popular opinion. It did not create 
the prepossessions ; but it strengthened them by the 
simple process of reflecting them in an exaggerated 
form. Briefly, Aristophanic Comedy had many of 
the characteristics of vehement party journalism, but 
was directed either against persons, on the one 
hand, or against general principles and tendencies, 
on the other—not against measures. Its most ob- 
vious strength lay in brilliant originality of form ; 
but its political and social effect depended essen- 
tially on its representative value. It was the great 
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ancient analogue of journalism which seems to lead 
opinion by skilfully mirroring it—unsparing in attack, 
masterly in all the sources of style, but careful, where 
positive propositions are concerned, to keep within 
the limits of safe and accepted generalities. 

Just as the Old Comedy was losing its freedom 
of utterance, a new agency began to appear, which 
invites comparison with journalism of a calmer and 
more thoughtful type. Rhetoric, of which we al- 
ready feel the presence in Athenian drama, had 
now become a developed art. Skill analogous to 
that of the modern journalist was often required, for 
purposes of speaking, by the citizen of a Greek 
republic’. He might desire to urge his views in a 
public assembly where the standard of speaking was 
high and the audience critical. He might be com- 
pelled to defend his fortunes, or even his life, before 
a popular jury of many hundreds, when the result 
would depend in no small measure on oratorical 
dexterity. Already a class of men existed who com- 
posed speeches for private persons to deliver in law- 
courts. The new art was naturally enlisted in the 
service of party politics. A skilful writer now felt 
that there was a way of producing an effect which 
would be less transient than that of a speech in the 
assembly. From the end of the fifth century B.c. 
we begin to meet with a species of composition 
which may best be described as a political pamphlet. 

The paper on the Athenian polity, which has 

‘In the Attic Orators, vol. ii. p. 42, I pointed out this 
analogy. 
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come down under Xenophon’s name, is an aristo- 
cratic manifesto against the democracy, which might 
have appeared in an ancient Quarterly Review. The 
paper on the Revenues of Athens, belonging to the 
middle of the fourth century B.c., is a similar article 
in favour of peace and the commercial interests. 
Many of the extant pieces of the orator Isocrates, 
in the fourth century B.c., though couched in the 
form of speeches, were meant to be read, not spoken, 
and are in reality highly finished political pamphlets. 
More, perhaps, than any writer of antiquity, Isocrates 
resembles a journalist who is deeply impressed with 
the dignity and responsibility of his calling ; who 
spares no pains to make his work really good; and 
who has constantly before his mind the feeling that 
his audience is wider, and his power greater, than if 
he was actually addressing a public assembly on the 
same theme. His articles—as we may fitly call 
them—are usually intended to have a definite effect 
at a particular moment. He wishes to make Athens 
and Sparta combine at once in an expedition to 
Asia. He wishes to strike in with a telling argu- 
ment for peace at the moment when negotiations 
are pending between Athens and her allies. He 
desires to strengthen the hands of the party, at 
Athens and at Sparta, who refuse to recognise the 
restoration of Messene by the power of Thebes. In 
this last case, we know that a pamphlet on the other 
side was written by the rhetorician Alcidamas. Here 
then is an example of literary controversy on con- 
temporary public affairs. 
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Nor is it merely in regard to the political ques- 
tions of the day that Isocrates performs the part of 
a journalist. He deals also with the social life of 
Athens. He expresses the feeling with which men 
of the old school observed a deterioration of manners 
connected, in their views, with the decay of Conser- 
vative elements in the democracy. He shows us 
the throngs of needy citizens, eagerly casting lots 
outside the law-courts for the privilege of employ- 
ment as paid jurymen-—while at the same time they 
are hiring mercenary troops to fight their battles 
abroad. He pictures the lavish display which cha- 
racterized the festivals of the improvident city— 
where the amusement of the public had now become 
a primary art of statesmanship—when men might 
be seen blazing in gold-spangled robes, who had 
been shivering through the winter in rags. He 
brings before us the young men of a degenerate 
Athens—no longer engaged in vigorous exercises of 
mind and body, in hunting or athletics; no longer 
crossing the market-place with downcast eyes, or 
showing marks of deference to their elders—but 
passing their hours in the society of gamesters and 
flute-players, or lazily cooling their wine in the 
fountain by the Ilissus. He is, in brief, a voice of 
public opinion on all the chief matters which come 
within the province of the publicist. In order that 
such a writer should have an influence similar to 
that of a newspaper, it was enough that copies of 
his writings should be sufficiently multiplied to 
leaven the conversation of the market-place and of 
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private society. Every possessor of a copy was a 
centre from which the ideas would reach the mem- 
bers of his own circle. And there is good evidence 
that, in the fourth century B.c., the circulation of 
popular writings throughout the Hellenic world was 
both wide and rapid. The copying-industry, in the 
Greece of that age, doubtless fell far short of the 
dimensions to which the labour of cultivated slaves 
(the dterat2) afterwards raised it at Rome—where 
we hear of Augustus, for instance, confiscating no 
fewer than two thousand copies of a single work— 
the pseudo-Sibylline books. But it was still amply 
sufficient to warrant a general comparison, in the 
sense just defined, between the influence of such a 
writer as Isocrates, and that of a modern journalist. 

We have hitherto spoken only of the written 
rhetoric, in which the form of a speech was merely 
a literary fiction, like that adopted—in imitation of 
Isocrates—by Milton, when he chose to couch -his 
Areopagitica in the form of a speech addressed to 
the Lords and Commons of England. But in pass- 
ing, we should note that the actually spoken rhetoric 
of antiquity—especially of Greece—bore a certain 
analogy to the more elaborate efforts of journalism. 
This depends on the fact that ancient usage fully 
recognised, and generally expected, careful pre- 
meditation; while the speaker, conscious of the 
demand for excellence of form, usually aimed at 
investing his speech with permanent literary value. 
Demosthenes and Cicero are both witnesses to this : 
Cicero, doubtless, piqued himself on a faculty of 
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extemporising at need, but probably trusted little to 
it on great occasions; while with Demosthenes it 
was the rule, we are told, never to speak without 
preparation. Take the oration delivered by Lysias 
at the Olympian festival, where he is exhorting the 
assembled Greeks to unite against the common foes 
of Hellas in Sicily and in Persia. Here the orator 
is essentially an organ of patriotic opinion, and his 
highly-wrought address is a finished leading-article, 
for which the author sought the largest publicity. 

In turning from Greece to Rome, we are pre- 
pared to find literature holding a different relation 
towards public opinion.. The Greek temperament, 
with its quick play of thought and fancy, had an 
instinctive craving to make the sympathy of thoughts 
continually felt in words, and to accompany action 
with a running comment of speech. The Roman, 
as we find him during Rome’s earlier career of con- 
quest, was usually content to feel that his action was 
in conformity with some principle which he had 
expressed once for all in an institution or a statute. 
His respect for authority, and his moral earnestness 
—in a word, his political and social gravity—ren- 
dered him independent of the solace which the lively 
Greek derived from a demonstrated community of 
feeling. Rome, strong in arms, severe, persistent, 
offering to people after people the choice of submis- 
sion or subjugation ; Rome,. the head of the Latin 
name, the capital of Italy, the queen of the Mediter- 
ranean, the empress of a pacified, because disarmed, 
world; Rome, who never deemed a war done until 
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conquest had been riveted by law which should be 
the iron bond of peace,—this idea was the true 
inspiration of the Roman; and, as the literature 
was matured, it was this which added order to 
strength, and majesty to order, in the genius of the 
Roman tongue. It is especially curious to observe 
the fate which Comedy experienced when it first 
appeared at Rome, and endeavoured to assume 
something of the political significance which its 
parent, Greek Comedy, had possessed at Athens. 
The poet Naevius appeared just after the first 
Punic War. He was a champion of popular liber- 
ties against the domination of the Senate; and, in 
his plays, he treated some of the Senatorian chiefs 
with satire of a quality which, to judge from the 
extant specimens, was exceedingly mild. ‘‘Who 
had so quickly ruined the commonwealth ?” was a 
query put in one of his comedies; and the reply 
was, ‘‘ New speakers came forward—foolish young 
men.’ In another piece, he alluded to the applauses 
bestowed on him as proving that he was a true 
interpreter of the public mind, and deprecated any 
great man interfering with him. A very slave in 
one of his comedies, he added, was better off than 
a Roman citizen nowadays. Contrast these remarks 
with the indescribable insults which Aristophanes 
had boldly heaped on the Athenian demagogues. 
Mild as Naevius was, however, he was not mild 
enough for the ‘foolish young men.” Having 
ventured to observe that the accession of certain 
nobles to high office was due to a decree of fate, 
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he was promptly imprisoned; he was afterwards 
banished; and he died in exile. This seems to 
have been the first and last attempt of Roman 
Comedy to serve as an organ of popular opinion. 
The Roman reverence for authority was outraged 
by the idea of a public man being presented in a 
comic light on the boards of a theatre. On the 
other hand, Roman feeling allowed a public man to 
be attacked, in speaking or in writing, with almost 
any degree of personal violence, provided that the 
purpose was seriously moral. Hence the personal 
criticism of statesmen, which at Athens had be- 
longed to Comedy, passed at Rome into another 
kind of composition. It became an element of 
Satire. 

The name of Satire comes, as is well known, 
from the /anx satura, the platter filled with first- 
fruits of various sorts, which was an annual thank- 
offering to Ceres and Bacchus. ‘“ Satire’? meant a 
medley, or miscellany, and the first characteristic of 
Roman satire was that the author wrote in an easy, 
familiar way about any and every subject that was 
of interest to himself and his readers. As Juvenal 
says, — , 

““Men’s hopes, men’s fear—their fond, their fretful dream— 
Their joys, their fuss—that medley is my theme.” 

Politics, literature, philosophy, society—every topic 

of public or private concern—belonged to the 

Satura, so long as the treatment was popular. 

Among all the forms of Roman literature, Satire 

stands out with a twofold distinction. First, it is 
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genuinely national. Next, it is the only one which 
has a continuous development, extending from the 
vigorous age of the Commonwealth into the second 
century of the Empire. Satire is pre-eminently the 
Roman literary organ of public opinion. The tone 
of the Roman satirist is always that of an ordinary 
Roman citizen who is frankly speaking his mind to 
his fellow-citizens. An easy, confidential manner 
in literature—as of one friend unbosoming himself 
to another—seems to have been peculiarly con- 
genial to the ancient Italian taste. We may remem- 
ber how the poet Ennius introduced into his epic 
a picture of the intimate converse between himself 
and the Roman general Servilius Geminus—a pic- 
ture not unworthy of a special war-correspondent 
attached to head-quarters. Then Satire profited by 
the Italian gift for shrewd portraiture of manners. 
Take, for instance, the picture of a coquette, drawn 
some twenty centuries ago by Naevius :— 


‘Like one playing at ball in a ring, she tosses about from one 
to another, and is at home with all. To one she nods, to another 
she winks; she makes love to one, clings to another....... To one 
she gives a ring to look at, to another blows a kiss ; with one she 
sings, with another corresponds by signs’.” 


The man who first established Satire as an out- 
spoken review of Roman life was essentially a slash- 
ing journalist. This was Lucilius, who lived in the 
latter years of the second century B.c. He attacked 
the high-born statesmen who, as he put it, ‘thought 


' Professor Sellar’s rendering, Roman Poets of the Republic, 
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that they could blunder with impunity, and keep 
criticism at a distance by their rank.” On the other 
hand, he did not spare plebeian offenders. As one 
of his successors says, “he bit deep into the town of 
his day, and broke his jaw-tooth on them.”  Litera- 
ture and society also came under his censures. He 
lashes the new affectation of Greek manners and 
speech, the passion for quibbling rhetoric, the ex- 
travagance of the gluttons and the avarice of the 
misers. Even the Roman ladies of the time do not 
wholly escape. He criticises the variations of their 
toilettes. “When she is with you, anything is good 
enough; when visitors are expected, all the resources 
of the wardrobe are taxed.” The writings of this 
trenchant publicist formed the great standing ex- 
ample of free speech for later Roman times. Horace 
eschews politics; indeed, when he wrote, political 
criticism had become as futile as it was perilous ; 
but he is evidently anxious to impress on the Roman 
public that he is true to the old tradition of satire 
by fearlessly lashing folly and vice. Persius, who 
died at the age of twenty-eight in the reign of Nero, 
made Roman Satire a voice of public opinion in a 
brave and pure sense. Horace had been an accom- 
plished Epicurean, who found his public among 
easy-going, cultivated men of the world.  Persius 
spoke chiefly to minds of a graver cast: he sum- 
moned Roman citizens to possess themselves of a 
moral and intellectual freedom which no Cesar could 
crush, the freedom given by the Stoic philosophy,— 

that philosophy which had moulded the jurisprudence 
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of the Republic, and was now the refuge of thought- 
ful minds under the despotism of the Empire. Then 
we have once more a slashing publicist in Juvenal, 
who is national and popular in a broader sense than 
Horace or Persius. His fierce indignation is turned 
against the alien intruders, the scum of Greece and 
Asia, who are making Rome a foreign city, and 
robbing Roman citizens of their bread. He de- 
nounces the imported vices which are effacing the 
old Roman character. He is the last of the Roman 
satirists, and in much he resembles the first. 

It may be noted that each of the three satirists 
of the Empire—Horace, Persius, Juvenal—gives us 
a dialogue between himself and an imaginary friend, 
who remonstrates with him for his rashness in 
imitating Lucilius, the outspoken satirist of the 
Republic. Horace replies, in effect, “ Never mind, 
/’m not afraid— Augustus will stand by me as Scipio 
and Laelius stood by Lucilius”; but, in fact, Horace 
never strikes like Lucilius; he keeps us smiling 
while he probes our faults ; ‘‘he gains his entrance, 
and plays about the heart”; his censures, even when 
keen, show cautious tact. Persius replies: “You 
need not read me if you do not like: but the joke is 
too good ; I must tell some one that Midas has the 
ears of an ass.” When Juvenal is warned, we catch 
quite a different tone in the answer. After painting 
the Rome of his day, he says (I venture to give a 
version of my own) :— 


‘““Nought worse remains: the men of coming times 
Can but renew our lusts, repeat our crimes. 
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Vice holds the dizzy summit: spread thy sail, 
Indignant Muse, and drive before the gale! 

But who shall find, or whence—I hear thee ask— 
An inspiration level with the task? 

Whence that frank courage of an elder Rome, 
When Satire, fearless, sent the arrow home? 
‘Whom am I bound,’ she then could cry, ‘to spare? 
If high-placed guilt forgive not, do I care?’ 

Paint zow the prompter of a Nero’s rage— 

The torments of a Christian were thy wage,— 
Pinned to the stake, in blazing pitch to stand, 


Or, on the hook that dragg’d thee, plough the sand... 
* * % % * * 


No danger will attend thee if thou tell 

How to Aeneas warlike Turnus fell; 

No spite resents Achilles’ fateful day, 

Or Hylas, with his urn, the Naiads’ prey: 

But when Lucilius, all his soul afire, 

Bared his good sword and wreak’d his generous ire, 
Flush’d cheeks bewrayed the secrets lock’d within, 
And chill hearts shivered with their conscious sin. 
Hence wrath and tears. Ere trumpets sound, debate: 
Warriors, once armed, repent of war too late. 

‘Then shall plain speech be tried on those whose clay 
Rests by the Latin or Flaminian Way.’ ” 


He did indeed try the plainest of speech, not 
only on dead tyrants and their ministers, but on the 
society of his own time. The elder Disraeli remarks 
that Richard Steele meant the Zatler to deal with 
three provinces—manners, letters, and politics ; and 
that, as to politics, ‘‘it remained for the chaster genius 
of Addison to banish this disagreeable topic from 
his elegant pages.” Horace was in this respect the 
Addison of Satire under the Empire. In Juvenal the 
Italian medley once more exhibits, though with neces- 
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sary modifications, the larger and more vigorous spirit 
of its early prime. The poetical epistle, which in 
Horace is so near to Satire, usually differed from it 
in having less of the chatty miscellaneous character, 
and in being rather applied to continuous didactic ex- 
position. The prose epistle, which was often meant 
for publication even when formally private, also con- 
tributed not only to express, but to mould, public 
opinion. Epigrams and lampoons might happen to 
be vehicles of a general feeling; but they differ 
from the forms of literature here considered in being 
essentially personal, like the satirical poetry of early 
Greece. 

There is yet another agency, common to Greece 
and Rome, at which we must glance—the Oracles. 
Often, of course, they had a most important part in 
directing public opinion at critical moments; but 
this was not all. There were occasions on which 
an oracle became, in a strict sense, the organ of a 
political party. Thus the noble Athenian family of 
the Alcmaeonidae bribed the Delphian priests to 
make the oracle an organ of public opinion in favour 
of freeing Athens from Peisistratus. Accordingly, 
whenever Spartans came to consult the god on any 
subject whatever, this topic was always worked into 
the response. Apollo, in short, kept up a series of 
most urgent leading-articles; and at last the Spartans 
were roused to action. Then, when Cleomenes, one 
of the two Spartan kings, wished to have his col- 
league Demaratus deposed, he made friends with an 
influential man at Delphi; the influential man bribed 
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the priestess ; and the oracle declared that Demara- 
tus was not of the royal blood. In this case, the 
fraud was found out; the priestess was deposed; 
and when Cleomenes died mad, men said that this 
was the hand of Apollo. When the Persians were 
about to invade Greece, the Delphic oracle took 
the line of advising the Greeks to submit. The 
Athenians sent to ask what they should do, and the 
oracle said, “Fly to the ends of the earth.” The 
Athenians protested that they would not leave the 
temple until they got a more comfortable answer. 
Hereupon an influential Delphian advised them to 
assume the garb of suppliants; and this time Apollo 
told them to trust to their wooden walls. Herodotus 
mentions between seventy and eighty oracles (I be- 
lieve) of one sort or another, and less than half of 
these contain predictions. The predictions usually 
belong to one of two classes ; first, those obviously 
founded on secret information or on a shrewd guess ; 
and, secondly, those in which the oracle had abso- 
lutely no ideas on the subject, and took refuge in 
vagueness. 

Any one who reads the column of Answers to 
Correspondents in a prudently conducted journal 
will recognise the principal types of oracle. In 
truth, the Delphic oracle bore a strong resemblance 
to a serious newspaper managed by a cautious edi- 
torial committee with no principles in particular. In 
editing an oracle, it was then, as it still is, of primary 
importance not to make bad mistakes. The Delphian 
editors were not infallible ; but, when a blunder had 
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been made; they often showed considerable resource. 
Thus, when Croesus had been utterly ruined, he 
begged his conqueror to grant him one luxury—to 
allow him to send to Delphi, and ask Apollo whether 
it was his usual practice to treat his benefactors in 
this way. Apollo replied that, in point of fact, he 
had done everything he could; he had personally 
requested the Fates to put off the affair for a gene- 
ration; but they would only grant a delay of three 
years. Instead of showing annoyance, Croesus ought 
to be grateful for having been ruined three years 
later than he ought to have been. There are Irish 
landlords who would see a parable in these things. 
Sometimes we can see that Apollo himself is slightly 
irritated, as an editor might be by a wrong-headed 
or impertinent querist. Some African colonists had 
been pestering Apollo about their local troubles and 
his own former predictions ; and the response from 
Delphi begins with the sarcastic remark, ‘I admire 
your wisdom if you know Africa better than I do.” 
The normal tendency of the Delphic oracle was to 
discourage rash enterprise, and to inculcate maxims 
of orthodox piety and moderation, The people of 
Cnidos wanted to make their peninsula an island 
by digging a canal, but found it very hard work ; 
and the oracle told them that if Zeus had meant the 
peninsula to be an island, he would have made it an 
island—which reminds one of some of the arguments 
against the Channel Tunnel. In one special direc- 
tion, however, Delphi gave a real impulse to Hellenic 
progress. It was a powerful promoter of coloniza- 
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tion: for instance, the first Greek settlements in 
Corsica and on the coast of Africa were directly due 
to Delphic oracles. We even find the oracle desig- 
nating individuals for work abroad; as when it 
nominated a man of Mantinea to reform the con- 
stitution of Cyrene. In Scotland we are wont to 
take a keen interest in everything that bears on 
colonial careers for young men; and one day a 
Greek class had been reading about the Delphic 
oracle telling some Thracians to choose as their king 
the first man who should ask them to dinner. Mil- 
tiades had this privilege, and forthwith got the 
Thracian appointment. “ Do you think,” a thought- 
ful student asked, ‘that there could have been any 
collusion ?” 

A brief mention is due to those Roman publica- 
tions which, in form, came nearest to our newspapers 
—the official gazettes. Julius Caesar, when consul 
in 59 B.c., first caused the transactions of the Senate 
(Acta Senatus) to be regularly published : before his 
time, there had been only an occasional publication 
of its decrees. Augustus stopped the issue of this 
Senatorial Gazette, though the minutes continued to 
be regularly kept, at first by senators of the Em- 
peror’ss choice, afterwards by a secretary specially 
appointed. Further, Julius Caesar instituted a regu- 
lar official gazette of general news, the Acta diurna, 
which continued under the Empire. There was an 
official editor; the gazette was exhibited daily in 
public, and copied by scribes, who sold it to their 
customers ; the original copy was afterwards laid up 
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in the public archives, where it could be consulted. 
This gazette contained announcements or decrees 
by the Government, notices relating to the magis- 
trature and the law-courts, and other matters of 
public interest ; also a register of births, marriages, 
and deaths, and occasionally other advertisements 
concerning private families. This gazette had a 
wide circulation. Tacitus, for example, says that a 
certain event could not be hidden from the army, 
because the legionaries throughout the provinces 
had read it in the gazette. But it was simply a bald 
record of facts; there was no comment. Cicero, 
writing from Asia, complains that a private corre- 
spondent at Rome has sent him only such news as 
appears in a gazette—about matches of gladiators 
and adjournment of courts—and has given him no 
political intelligence. 

The Gentleman's Magazine for 1740 contains a 
short and quaint paper by Dr Johnson, in which he 
transcribes some supposed fragments of a Roman 
gazette for the year 168 B.c. These were first pub- 
lished in 1615, and in 1692 were defended by Dod- 
well, but are now recognised as fifteenth-century 
forgeries. We have no genuine fragments of the 
Roman gazettes. None the less, Johnson’s com- 
parison of them with the English newspapers of 
1740 may well suggest a reflection. The Roman 
gazette under the Empire did not give the transac- 
tions of the Senate, any more than it admitted 
political comment. In the newspapers of Johnson’s 
time, the parliamentary reports were still very irregu- 
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lar and imperfect ; while criticism of public men was 
fain to take the disguise, however thin, of allegory. 
Thus the Gentleman's Magazine regaled its readers, 
from month to month, with “ Proceedings and De- 
bates in the Senate of Lilliput.” It was when the 
House of Commons had ceased to represent the 
public opinion of the country, that this opinion 
became resolved to have an outlet in the press. 
Parliament having ceased to discharge its proper 
function, the press became the popular court of 
appeal. The battle for a free press, in the full 
modern sense, was fought out between 1764 and 
1771—beginning in 1764 with the persecution of 
Wilkes for attacking Bute in the Worth Briton, and 
ending with the successful resistance, in 1771, to the 
proclamation by which the Commons had forbidden 
the publication of their debates. Six printers, who 
had infringed it, were summoned to the bar of the 
House; five obeyed; and the messenger of the 
House was sent to arrest the sixth. The Lord 
Mayor of London sent the messenger to prison. 
The House of Commons sent the Lord Mayor to 
the Tower. But he was followed by cheering crowds. 
He was released at the next prorogation; and the 
day on which he left the Tower marked the end of 
the last attempt to silence the press. The next few 
years saw the beginning of the first English journals 
which exercised a great political and social power. 
The 77mes dates from 1788. Thus a period memor- 
able for Americans has something of analogous sig- 
nificance for their kinsmen in England. For the 
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English people, also, those years contained a Decla- 
ration of Independence; they brought us a title- 
deed of freedom greater, perhaps, than the barons 
of the thirteenth century extorted from John-—the 
charter of a complete freedom in the daily utterance 
of public opinion. 

The attempt here has been to indicate some of 
the partial equivalents for such an utterance which 
may be traced in classical literature. .A student of 
antiquity must always, in one sense, resemble the 
wistful Florentine who, with Virgil for his guide, 
explored the threefold realm beyond the grave. 
His converse is with the few, the spirits signal for 
good or for evil in their time; the shades of the 
great soldiers pass before him,—he can scan them 
closely, and imagine how each bore himself in the 
hour of defeat or victory on earth; he can know the 
counsels of statesmen, and even share the medita- 
tions of their leisure; the poets and the philosophers 
are present: but around and beyond these are the 
nameless nations of the dead, the multitudes who 
passed through the ancient world and left no memo- 
rial. With these dim populations he can hold no 
direct communion ; it is much if at times the great 
movements which agitated them are descried by him 
as the surging of a shadowy crowd, or if the accents 
of their anguish or triumph are borne from afar as 
the sound of many waters. So much the more, 
those few clear voices which still come from the past 
are never more significant than when they interpret 
the popular mind of their generation. The modern 
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development of representative institutions has in- 
vested the collective sentiment of communities with 
power of a kind to which antiquity can furnish no 
proper parallel. But this fact cannot dispense the 
student of history from listening for the echoes of 
the market-place. And such attention cannot fail 
to quicken our sense of the inestimable gain which 
has accrued to modern life through journalism. It 
is easy to forget the magnitude of a benefit when 
its operation has become regular and familiar. The 
influence of the press may sometimes be abused ; its 
tone may sometimes. be objectionable. But take 
these three things—quickness in seeking and supply- 
ing information,—continual vigilance of comment,— 
electric sympathy of social feeling: where in the 
ancient world do we find these things as national 
characteristics, except in so far as they were gifts of 
nature to the small community of ancient Athens— 
gifts to which her best literature owes so much of 
its incomparable freshness and of its imperishable 
charm? It is mainly due to the agency of the press 
that these things are now found throughout the 
world,—these, which, in all lands where man has 
risen above barbarism, are the surest safeguards of 
civilisation and the ultimate pledges of constitutional 
freedom. 
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Lucian, a native of Samosata in northern Syria, 
lived. in the middle and latter part of the second 
century ; the date of his birth and of his death is 
unknown. Early in life he adopted the calling of a 
rhetorician, or ‘‘sophistes,” lecturing in Ionia, Syria, 
Greece, Italy, and Gaul. Afterwards he settled at 
Athens, and devoted himself to the literary work 
which made his fame. It is his peculiar distinction 
in the history of letters that he was the first to 
employ the form of dialogue, not on grave themes, 
but as a vehicle of comedy and satire. He intimates 
this claim in the piece entitled Zhe Twece-accused, 
which is so called because Lucian is there arraigned 
by personified Rhetoric on the one part and by 
Dialogue on the other. Rhetoric upbraids him with 
having forsaken her for the bearded Dialogus, the 
henchman of philosophy ; while Dialogus complains 
that the Syrian has dragged him from his philo- 
sophical heaven to earth, and given him a tragic 
instead of a comic mask. Lucian’s dialogues blend 

' One of a series of “Lectures to Clergy at Cambridge,” 
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an irony, in which Plato had been his master, with 
an Aristophanic mirth and fancy. His satire ranges 
over the whole life of his time. And he has been 
an originating force in literature. His 7rue History 
is the prototype of such works as Gudlever’s Travels ; 
his Dzalogues of the Dead were precursors of Landor’s 
Imaginary Conversations. A man of letters in 
Lucian’s day might have said with Virgil, but in 
a yet wider sense, “Omnia iam vulgata.” Lucian 
always tried, in his own phrase, to keep out of the 
ruts (apparotpoyxias adeeivew, Any. Eyx., 23). Thus 
in his Excomium on Demosthenes he lends freshness 
to a well-worn theme by the ingenious fiction of an 
old manuscript containing a journal of the Mace- 
donian Court, and recording, among other things, a 
conversation between the Regent Antipater and the 
man Archias, whom he sent to arrest the Athenian 
orator. But the present lecture cannot attempt to 
deal with the whole range of Lucian’s writings. Its 
scope will be confined to three points—(1) Lucian’s 
testimony to the state of pagan religion in his 
own day; (2) his view of contemporary philosophy ; 
(3) his references to Christianity. 

It will be remembered that Lucian’s time—the 
second half of the second century-—was a critical 
moment in the history of the Church. The dilemma 
which then confronted Christians has been thus 
stated by Professor Harnack :— 

“Should the Church take the decisive step into the world— 


consent to its arrangements, conform to its customs, acknowledge 
as far as possible its authorities, and satisfy its requirements? Or 
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ought she, on the other hand, to remain, as she had been at first, 
a society of religious devotees, separated and shut out from the 
world by a rigorous discipline, and working on it only through a 
direct propaganda?” 


The Church, as a whole, took that step, while Mon- 
tanism was the protest of a minority against it. 


The Church— 


“Marched through the open door into the Roman State, and 
settled down there for a long career of activity, to Christianize the 
State along all its thoroughfares by the word of the Gospel, but at 
the same time leaving it everything except its gods.” 


A special interest therefore belongs to such literature 
as can help to illustrate the intellectual and moral 
conditions of the pagan world at the moment when 
the Church was about to take this step. And there 
is, perhaps, no pagan writer of precisely that time 
who is more suggestive in this respect than Lucian. 
We will consider first, then, what he has to tell us 
concerning the condition of the old polytheism and 
the superstitions which engrafted themselves upon 
it. Here a concrete example, with details, will be 
more illuminating than any abstract statement. We 
may begin with one of his most instructive pieces, 
that which is entitled Alexander, or the False Pro- 
phet—an account of a person whom he had known 
and of a career which he had watched. 

This Alexander entered on his course of im- 
posture with many personal advantages. He was 
tall, well-looking, and of a commanding presence ; 
his fair complexion, his brilliant eyes, and the comely 
locks to which he added a profusion of false curls, 
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gave him an Olympian air in the eyes of the mul- 
titude ; and his voice was singularly melodious. In 
youth he apprenticed himself to a magician who had 
himself been a disciple of that renowned impostor, 
Apollonius of Tyana; and from this man he acquired 
a smattering of medicine which he afterwards turned 
to good account. His master having died, Alexander 
entered into partnership with an unsuccessful writer 
of comedy at Byzantium, and the worthy pair went 
about the neighbouring regions, fleecing the ignorant 
country people. At Pella, in Macedonia, they hap- 
pened to notice a species of large serpents, tame and 
harmless, which were domestic pets with the inhabit- 
ants ; and they bought a fine specimen of this creature 
for a few pence. An idea had occurred to them. 
The old oracles of Delphi and other places were 
decaying, or already dumb; they would set up a 
new oracle. Where was it to be? The Byzantine 
suggested Chalcedon; but Alexander insisted that 
no seat for the oracle could be so suitable as his 
own birth-place, an obscure little town on the coast 
of Paphlagonia, called Abonoteichos, where the 
population was grossly superstitious. They laid 
their plans accordingly. In a half-ruined temple of 
Apollo at Chalcedon they buried a pair of brass 
tablets, with this inscription: ‘‘ Aesculapius and his 
father Apollo will presently pass into Pontus, and 
fix his abode at Abonoteichos.” Alexander took 
care that these tablets should soon be dug up; and 
the fame of the discovery spread quickly through 
northern Asia Minor. At Abonoteichos itself—the 
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favoured town designated in the inscription—the 
inhabitants immediately set about digging the foun- 
dations of a temple. Alexander now went thither, 
provided with an oracle which declared him to be 
descended from the Homeric physician, Podaleirius, 
and connected with the hero Perseus. He wore a 
white robe, striped with purple, and carried a scimitar 
such as that which was usually given to Perseus in 
works. of art. At intervals he was seized with a 
prophetic frenzy, when he seemed to foam at the 
mouth, an appearance which he produced by chewing 
the root of soap-wort. It was now time that the 
expected deity himself, Aesculapius, should appear. 
One night, therefore, Alexander stole out of his 
house and went to the spot where the foundations 
of the new temple were being excavated. Some 
water was collected in the diggings. Alexander had 
previously scooped out a goose’s egg and enclosed a 
new-born little snake in the shell, carefully overlaying 
the seam with wax. He now buried the goose’s egg 
in the mud at the bottom of the diggings, and went 
home again. Next morning he rushed into the town 
with an embroidered apron about his loins and the 
scimitar in his right hand, shaking his dishevelled 
locks like one inspired, sprang upon an altar, and 
greeted the people with the glad tidings that Aescu- 
lapius was about to appear among them. Then he 
ran to the new temple with the whole town at his 
heels. On reaching the pool of water at the diggings 
he sang a hymn to Apollo and Aesculapius. He 
then asked for a cup, with which he carefully extri- 
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cated the goose’s egg from the mud. “ Here,” he 
cried, holding up the egg, “I have him; I will show 
you Aesculapius.” The people, already astonished 
by the discovery of the egg, watched intently to see 
what would happen next. When he broke the shell, 
and received the little snake into the hollow of his 
hand, and when they saw the creature moving and 
twisting about his fingers, they shouted for joy, 
welcomed the god, and congratulated their town. 
Alexander hastened back to his house, carrying with 
him the infant Aesculapius. After a few days of 
seclusion he announced that Aesculapius was pre- 
pared to receive his votaries. The crowd who 
flocked to Alexander’s house passed through a dimly 
lighted room, in which Alexander was seated. The 
large tame serpent—that which‘he had bought at 
Pella—was twined round his neck and breast. A 
linen mask had been prepared, representing a large 
serpent’s head, but with some resemblance to a 
human face, and provided with a contrivance of 
horse-hairs for opening the mouth, and thrusting 
forth a black, forked tongue. This head peeped 
from under the prophet’s right arm. People came 
from all parts of the country to see the newly arrived 
Aesculapius. Alexander next made it known that 
the divinity was ready to give oracles. Any one 
who wished to consult the god must write his question 
on a little scroll, seal it up, and give it to the prophet, 
who would take it into the temple, and on coming out 
report the god’s answer. The fee for an oracle was 
about tenpence, and so enormous was the demand 
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that even at this modest price the prophet was soon 
making an income equivalent to about £500 a 
year. And now comes what is, perhaps, the most 
instructive part of the story. Thus far Alexander 
had been dealing with simple provincials, mostly 
rustics, in Asia Minor. But his renown had now 
spread to Italy. Romans of the highest position sent 
messengers to consult him. Some of the questions 
asked by these eminent persons would, if published, 
have endangered their fortunes or lives. In all such 
cases Alexander was careful to retain the papers. 
He thus held their wealthy writers in his power. 
A remarkable illustration of his prestege was afforded 
about the year 166, when a pestilence was ravaging 
large portions of the empire. An oracle given by 
Alexander was at that time displayed on the front of 
innumerable houses as a charm against the plague. 
A few years later, when Marcus Aurelius was en- 
gaged in his Germanic wars, Alexander sent a 
ridiculous oracle to the Roman camp, promising 
victory if two lions were thrown into the Danube ; 
and it was actually done. But the next advantage, 
unfortunately, was gained by the Germans; and 
Alexander had to explain, like Apollo to Croesus, 
that he had not said which side was to win. On 
another occasion a whole household of slaves was 
cast to the wild beasts, because Alexander had 
accused them of murdering their young master, who 
reappeared a few years later. Emboldened by suc- 
cess, Alexander instituted new mysteries, in which 
the birth of Aesculapius was one of the principal 
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features, and another was the prophet’s own marriage 
with the Goddess Selene. On the first day of these 
mysteries the following proclamation was made :— 
“Tf any atheist, Christian, or Epicurean has come to 
espy our holy rites, let him flee hence.” Alexander 


’ 


then cried, “Turn out the Christians”; and the 
crowd responded in chorus, “Turn out the Epi- 
cureans.” Lucian—who himself was friendly to the 
Epicureans—laid some ingenious traps for Alex- 
ander’s oracle, and records some of the absurd 
answers which he received. On one occasion he 
personally visited Alexander at Abonoteichos :— 


“On coming into the room,” he says, “I found a throng of 
people about Alexander ; but luckily I had brought two soldiers 
with me. He extended his hand for me to kiss, as usual; I 
pressed it to my lips, and gave it such a bite that I nearly maimed 
him. ‘The bystanders were ready to beat or strangle me for the 
sacrilege ; they had already been annoyed by my addressing him 
as ‘ Alexander,’ and not as ‘ Prophet.’ He, however, bore it nght 
manfully, pacified them, and promised to render me quite docile, 
so as to illustrate the goodness of his god in softening the roughest 
natures. Then he ordered the rest to withdraw, and proceeded 
to remonstrate with me. ‘What motive can you have,’ he said, 
‘for treating us thus, when I could do so much to help you?’ 
For my part,” says Lucian, “I was only too glad to meet these 
advances, when I saw how narrow my escape had been; and 
presently I came out of the room on amicable terms with him—a 
fresh miracle in the eyes of his admirers.” 


In another of Lucian’s pieces—the Phzlopseudes, or 
“ lie-fancier””»—there is, I think, an allusion to this 
interview. A person asks what it is that makes so 
many people take a positive pleasure in telling 
untruths; and his friend suggests the motive of 
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self-interest. The other speaker explains that he is 

thinking only of objectless falsehoods, and adds :— 
“Indulgence, or, in some cases, commendation, may be 

granted to ruses practised on an enemy, or to people who tell 


an untruth to save themselves in peril—as Ulysses often did, 
‘guarding his own life, and his comrades’ return.’” 


Lucian may well have been thinking of his 
feigned reconciliation with Alexander, by which 
alone, as it seemed, he could save himself and the 
companions of his journey. He relates that, shortly 
after this reconciliation, Alexander plotted to have 
him drowned at sea, and that he escaped only by a 
change of purpose in the captain of the vessel, who 
had been bribed to do the murder, but at the last 
moment recoiled from such a villainy. 

The portrait of this Alexander, which Lucian 
has drawn with so much detail, is interesting for 
the vivid light which it casts on the condition of 
declining paganism. The extreme crudeness of the 
charlatan’s methods did not prevent his having an 
immense and prolonged success. His dupes were 
not found only among ignorant rustics, but also 
among people of good education, and even in the 
high places of the empire. We may be sure, too, 
that this Alexander was no solitary phenomenon, but 
a type. Apollonius of Tyana, in the first century, 
was doubtless a man of different calibre from the 
prophet of Abonoteichos; but the state of mind 
to which he appealed was much the same, and his 
claims were of a kindred order, The normal forces 
of the old polytheism were well-nigh spent. It was 
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only by some startling novelty—such as that which 
this Alexander provided in the new birth of Aescu- 
lapius—that the flagging interest of the populace 
could be revived. The general deadness of the 
pagan world in regard to religion, and the dearth of 
higher intellectual interests, made an opening for 
every kind of superstition, which could not be too 
gross or too stupid if only it furnished excitement. 
In the satire which Lucian directs against the 
pagan gods, irony is blended with Aristophanic 
mockery ; but the tone of the whole is far removed 
from that of the old comedy. It is not the tone of 
the Attic Dionysia, a festival at which the gods 
themselves were deemed to permit and enjoy raillery; 
it is that of an age in which the divinities of the old 
popular faith were no longer seriously taken by the 
majority of intellectual men, even though such men 
might acquiesce or participate in the ceremonies of 
a cult still upheld by the State. The pervading idea 
of Lucian’s satire in this province is exceedingly 
simple. Pagan polytheism was anthropomorphic. 
Be it so, says Lucian; your gods are men and 
women; let us then represent them consistently as 
men and women. His device consists merely in 
pushing bare anthropomorphism to its extreme logical 
result; much as Swift, in Gulliver's Travels, de- 
duces all the marvels, with logical precision, from 
the relative scales and properties of certain given 
creatures. As an example, we may take a passage 
from that ingenious piece, Zeus Tragoedus, “ Jupiter 
in Buskins.” At the opening of the scene Zeus is 
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surrounded by the deities who form the inner circle 
of his court. In great agitation he confides to them 
that, the day before, he had overheard a Stoic and 
an Epicurean philosopher arguing about the gods 
before a large and able audience. The Epicurean 
maintained that the gods, if they existed at all, had 
no concern with human affairs. The Stoic maintained 
that the gods cared for men. ‘‘ You see our danger,” 
says Zeus to his advisers; ‘‘we depend on a single 
man.” A general council of gods is then summoned. 
As they arrive, Hermes, bearing his wand of office, 
shows them to their appointed places. While this is 
being done, the following conversation proceeds :— 


‘“* Zeus—Good, Hermes, good; here they come: place them 
in order of merit, according to their material and workmanship— 
the golden gods first—then, the silver—next, the ivory-—last, the 
bronze or stone; and among these let the works of good artists 
have precedence. As to the clumsy rabble, they must be packed 
together and hold their peace at the end of the hall. 

“ Hermes—Yes, sire. But may I ask one question? Ifa 
heavy golden fellow comes, is he to sit before the bronze gods of 
Myron and Polycleitus and the stone gods of Pheidias and 
Alcamenes? Or is art to have precedence ? 

‘‘ Zeus—It should have, by rights; but, as things are, gold 
must have the front seats. 

“ Hermes—l\ see ; we are an aristocracy of wealth. This way, 
golden gods! ‘This way to the reserved seats! (Aszde.) Zeus, 
the barbarian gods will have the front seats all to themselves ! 
You see what the Greek gods are like—graceful, comely, artistically 
dressed—but all stone or bronze, or ivory at the best, with perhaps 
a little surface gleam of gilding, and a body of wood, and whole 
troops of mice in their interiors. But here is Bendis, and Anubis, 
and Attis beside him, and Mithras and Mén—all of sterling 
bullion, and really worth their weight in gold. 
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““ Posecdon—Do you mean to say, Hermes, that you are going 
to put this dog-faced Egyptian above me, Poseidon ? 

“ Hermes—Yes, my Earth-shaker; but Lysippus made you of 
poor bronze, as the Corinthians had no gold at the time, and this 
god is whole mines richer. So you must pocket the indignity, 
and not be put out if you have to sit below the possessor of such 
a splendid golden nose. 

“ Aphrodite—Now, Hermes, give me a place in the front 
seats; Z am golden. 

“ Hermes—Madam, I really cannot perceive it. Unless I am 
very purblind, you are of white marble, from the quarry of Pen- 
telicus, a goddess by the grace of Praxiteles, and the property of 
the good people of Cnidus by contract....” 


After several other protests—including one from 
the Colossus of Rhodes on the score of his weight— 
all the members of the assembly are seated. Silence 
is proclaimed, and all are waiting for Zeus to open 
the proceedings, when he whispers to Hermes, in 
great agitation, that he has forgotten every word of 
an elaborate exordium which he had prepared :— 


“ Hermes (astde, to Zeus)—Do as the orators do—take the 
opening of one of the PAziippics, just changing a word or two. 

“ Zeus—Yes, a very good suggestion. 

“ Hermes—Begin, then, do. 

“ Zeus—Few things, I believe, would be more gratifying to 
the honourable deities in this House than to learn the nature of 
the business for which it has now been convoked. Such being 
the case, I may venture to ask for your close attention. The 
present crisis, I would tell this House, has almost an articulate 
voice, with which it proclaims that we must lay a vigorous grasp 
on the opportunity which will else elude us. To this opportunity, 
I fear, honourable members are but too indifferent....... I cannot 
remember any more Demosthenes....... Well, I want to tell you 
plainly what alarmed me into calling this meeting. Yesterday, as 
you know, Captain Goodman, the skipper, offered a thanksgiving 
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sacrifice for the safety of his ship, which had narrowly escaped 
being wrecked, and we were his guests in the Peiraeus—I mean, 
as many of us as he invited. When it was over, and I was taking 
my evening stroll in the Peiraeus, I meditated on the shabbiness 
of Captain Goodman, who asked sixteen gods to his table, and 
gave them nothing but one cock, a very old and fusty bird too, 
and four grains of frankincense, which were so mouldy that they ° 
were smothered at once by the coals, without gratifying our noses 
with the faintest whiff---and this, though the fellow had promised 
us roast oxen by the hundred, when he was drifting on to the rock 
inside the reefs. Well, as I was pondering these things, I came 
opposite the Painted Porch, and saw a great crowd of people, 
some of them within the porch itself, others in the open verandah, 
others on the benches, shouting and gesticulating. I guessed the 
state of the case—that these were philosophers of the disputatious 
sort—and I felt desirous to draw nearer and to hear what they 
were saying. So, as I happened to be wearing one of my thick 
clouds, I draped it in philosopher’s fashion, pulled down my 
beard a little, till I looked just lke one of themselves, and 
elbowed my way through the crowd without being recognised. 
I found that rascally Epicurean Damis, and Timocles, the Stoic, 
a thoroughly good fellow, engaged in a fierce dispute. Timocles 
was perspiring, and had almost lost his voice from bellowing ; 
Damis was smiling with sardonic derision, and exasperating him 
still more. Now, their whole talk was about us. That blessed 
Damis said that we took no care of men, and did not regard what 
happens on earth—in short, he denied our existence, for that was 
really what his argument came to. ‘Timocles was on our side, 
and stood up for us, and protested, and battled for us in every 
possible way, praising our care, and explaining how we conduct 
and dispose every province of affairs in an orderly and fitting 
manner. He had some few supporters, but, in fact, he was utterly 
exhausted, and was speaking indistinctly, while the crowd was all 
in favour of Damis. I saw our peril; so I ordered Night to lower 
her veil and break up the meeting.... The people separated, agreeing 
to meet, again to-morrow and conclude the discussion....This is 
why I have convened you. It is very serious, if you reflect that 
all our honour and glory and revenue depend on mankind.... You 
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must all devise some means of making Timocles win, and having 
Damis laughed down by his hearers. For I do not feel quite sure 
that Timocles can win by himself, unless some aid is given to him 
by you.” 

Zeus having thus opened the debate, it is taken 
up by Momus, the spirit of censure, who tells the 
assembly some truths. Honourable members must 
not be surprised, says Momus, to hear that such 
opinions prevail on earth. What are mortals to 
think when they see the best men perishing in 
poverty and sickness and slavery, while the worst 
men are loaded with riches and honours? “If the 
truth must be told,” Momus concludes, “we sit here, 
indifferent to everything except the sacrifice and the 
savoury steam from the altars. Everything else 
goes with wind and tide, and as chance may waft 
it.’ This avowal scandalises the assembly, and 
Momus is reproved. But no one has anything 
practical to suggest. Poseidon proposes that Zeus 
should strike Damis with a thunderbolt, but is 
bluntly told that the idea is worthy only of a sea- 
pig; how could it be done without the consent of 
Destiny? Apollo intervenes with a criticism on 
Timocles. Timocles, he observes, is a worthy man, 
of good repute as a professor, and has large classes ; 
it is only when he goes on a platform that he is apt 
to lose his head and flounder. The great point is 
to secure that he shall speak clearly. Here Momus 
interrupts :— 


“Quite right, Apollo, to commend clearness—though your 
own oracles are not everything that might be desired in that 
respect. But what do you propose?” 
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Apollo suggests that they might provide Timocles 
with an-orator to put his ideas into words. But 
Momus rejoins that it would certainly make the 
crowd laugh, if Timocles merely acted as prompter 
to a rhetorician who, perhaps, would not understand 
the thoughts which he was putting into fine language. 
Apollo is now called upon to prophesy the result of 
the pending encounter between Stoic and Epicurean. 
After some excuses about not having a tripod or a 
fountain at hand, Apollo gives a very cautious and 
obscure oracle; whereupon Momus laughs aloud, 
and, on being called to order by Zeus, says roundly 
that Apollo is a humbug, and that they are no better 
than asses or mules for believing in him. At this 
awkward moment Hercules comes forward with a 
suggestion. He is for leaving the two philosophers 
tom hicht it. outeas- bests sey cane sbut ;otlers amt 
Timocles is vanquished, to pull down the Painted 
Porch on the head of the victorious Damis. Zeus 
protests, in the first place, against destroying such 
good frescoes, and adds that the thing cannot be 
done: a god can kill no one without the leave of the 
Fates. Hercules retorts :— 

“T am a plain fellow, who calls a spade a spade (tnv oxadny 
oxadyv A€éywv), and, if that is what your Olympian estate means, 


farewell to it; I will go to Hades, and chase the shades of the 
monsters which I slew on earth.” 


Zeus exclaims that such a speech as that of Hercules 
would be a splendid argument for their enemy the 
Epicurean. But just then a messenger arrives from 
earth to announce that the discussion between 
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Timocles and Damis has recommenced. The gods 
suspend their own debate and listen anxiously to the 
mortals. What need to describe the course of the 
controversy ? Timocles storms; Damis blandly 
presses his points; Timocles is hopelessly discom- 
fited, amid the jeers of the multitude; and Damis 
runs away in fits of laughter, followed by Timocles, 
pouring forth a torrent of insulting language, and 
threatening to break his head with a potsherd. 


RL 


Lucian’s mockery of the pagan gods is an un- 
restrained exercise of wit and humour. He does not 
affect to do more than deal with the surface of the 
old polytheism in its most obvious and popular 
aspects. It can hardly be said that there is any 
controversial purpose in this department of his satire. 
In the eyes of most people who were sufficiently 
cultivated to read Lucian’s writings, the crude an- 
thropomorphism of pagan legend had long ago been 
discounted. When Lucian mocked the Zeus or 
Apollo of the popular mythology he was, for such 
readers, merely slaying the slain; and, for himself, 
the effort was purely sportive. Polytheism was a 
field abounding with comic as well as pathetic 
material, where he could revel in the indulgence of 
his fancy—at the same time blending this diversion 
with strokes of satire on the foibles of mankind. 
But there is more pungency in his treatment of con- 
temporary philosophies. It is true that even here, 
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ee tule ¢« only touches the surface. There is no 
evidence’ that he had deeply studied the tenets of any 
school, stil] Jess that he was qualified to institute a 
comparison of any scientific value between the 
various schools to, which he refers. Still, it is in- 
teresting to note the general results of the survey 
taken by such a mind as his—thoroughly sceptical 
indeed, but ready to honour the search for truth 
wherever he was convinced that it was sincere; 
while, on the other hand, he was earnest, and even 
fierce, in his hatred of shams. In the dialogue called 
Hlermotimus one of the speakers bears a name re- 
sembling his own—Lucinus—and may probably be 
understood as ‘expressing Lucian’s own view, so far 
as the subject of that piece is concerned. Lucinus 
maintains, in effect, that there is no criterion of 
absolute truth. He is a pure sceptic, and he further 
holds that life is too short for the purpose of sifting 
all the guesses at truth. In order to acquire a fair 
elementary acquaintance with the leading philo- 
sophies, and so become qualified to make an intelli- 
gent choice among them, Lucinus computes that it 
would be necessary to study the subject, with un- 
divided attention, for a period of two hundred years. 
On the whole, then, Lucinus concludes, it seems 
better to let speculation alone and to be satisfied 
with trying to do one’s unquestionable duties as a 
citizen. This negative conclusion doubtless repre- 
sents Lucian’s general attitude; but from other 
passages in his writings it appears that he at least 
discriminated degrees of merit as between some of 
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the philosophies known to him. In the Auction of 
Lives Zeus offers a series of great thinkers for sale, 
while Hermes, acting as auctioneer, extols each new 
lot as it is put up. Socrates fetches far the highest 
price—nearly £500—while Diogenes the Cynic goes 
for twopence. But, except as regards these two, we 
cannot assume that the valuation represents Lucian’s 
opinion, since Chrysippus fetches much more than 
Epicurus—which is in flat contradiction to Lucian’s 
own estimate. There is another piece, called Zhe 
fisherman, or, the Dead come to Life, in which 
Lucian vindicates himself from a misapprehension. 
The philosophers who have come to life again—such 
as Pythagoras, Empedocles, and Plato, with Socrates 
at their head—attack Lucian as the enemy of philo- 
sophy. Socrates proposes that he should be tried, 
and that Philosophy herself should preside over 
the court. Lucian declares that he does not know 
where to find such a being, though he has long been 
in search of her. At last, however, she appears, and 
Lucian then delivers his defence. He pleads that 
he is on the same side as the real philosophers: they 
and he alike are in search of truth; only truth is so 
difficult to find. His enemies are the enemies of 
truth and wisdom, who degrade or misrepresent the 
doctrines which they profess. “I am the foe,” he 
says, “of pretension, quackery, falsehood, and con- 
ceit "—picardlwv, prroydys, proowpevdys, pucdtudos. 
These words, indeed, well describe the most general 
characteristics of the mind which appears in his 
writings. The trial is held on the Acropolis of 
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Athens. Philosophy is judge, with the goddesses 
Truth, Virtue, and Modesty among her assessors. 
Plato, Aristotle, Chrysippus—all have grievances 
against Lucian; but the cynic Diogenes is chosen 
as spokesman for the prosecution, while the accused 
pleads his own cause, giving his name as Parrhesiades 
—‘Outspoken.” In the result he is triumphantly 
acquitted, receiving compliments not only from the 
august judges, but from the true philosophers, who 
had formerly been prepossessed against him. Here 
it may be remarked, in passing, that a writer less 
skilful than Lucian would scarcely have escaped 
ridicule if, after proclaiming his hostility to all pre- 
tension, he had made himself the recipient of such 
eulogies ; but Lucian uses the comic element in a 
manner which just screens him from this objection, 
without turning the edge of his satire; it is a good 
example of tact in the use of irony. The piece ends 
with a droll fancy, from which it takes its title of 
The Fisherman. Parrhesiades—z.e., Lucian—with 
the sanction of his late judges, dangles a fishing-rod 
from the Acropolis, so that the line falls into the 
streets of Athens below; the hook is baited with a 
bunch of figs and a purse of gold. Hungry philoso- 
phers, who are wandering in the neighbourhood, rush 
at the bait—are hooked one after another, landed on 
the Acropolis, and then thrown from the cliff. This 
is savage, and quite in the manner of Swift. But 
the jest quickly takes a gentler turn. At the bidding 
of the goddess Truth, Parrhesiades descends into 
Athens, accompanied by Elenchos—“ Examination ” 
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—for the purpose of distinguishing the true philo- 
sophers from the false. They are authorised to 
bestow an olive-crown on any thinker who deserves 
it; while those who fail to pass the scrutiny of 
Elenchos are to be branded in the forehead with the 
stamp of a fox or an ape. As they are setting out 
on this errand Parrhesiades remarks to his com- 
panion, ‘Wherever we go, we shall not need 
many olive wreaths; but we shall require plenty of 
branding irons.” 

Of all the philosophical sects the Cynics are the 
objects of Lucian’s greatest aversion. He is also 
severe on the Stoics, whose methods of reasoning 
are satirised in the Auctzon of Lives. There are 
fewer hints of his positive preferences ; but it may 
be said that there are two thinkers for whom, on 
different grounds, he felt a genuine admiration. In 
the /isherman (22) he pays Chrysippus an unwonted 
compliment by making him the mouthpiece of his 
own feeling for the literary genius of Plato. In 
Plato, it is there said, we find a wonderful greatness 
of thought, a beauty of language which is typically 
Attic, a charm of style which is singularly persuasive, 
in alliance with insight, precision, and the faculty of 
clinching an argument at the right moment. But 
while Lucian thus appreciated Plato as a consummate 
artist, as a brilliant master of dialectical fence, and 
as a comrade in the war upon sophistry, there is 
another whom he ranks even higher. His fullest 
sympathy is given to Epicurus. That teacher’s 
writings, he says, have virtue to free the soul from 
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vain terrors—from spectres of supernatural beings 
called up by the imagination, from deceptive hopes 
and excessive desires; arming it with reason, and 
purifying it not by mystic tapers or the like, but by 
sound ideas, by truth, and by fortitude. The Roman 
Lucretius hails Epicurus as one who, amid thick 
darkness, raised a beacon on high and lit up the real 
interests of life. In a similar spirit, but in a still 
higher strain, this Hellenised Syrian extols Epicurus 
as a truly sacred name, a man of gifts indeed divine, 
the only one who has rightly perceived and handed 
on the truth, and has so become the emancipator of 
his votaries. (Adé€avdpos, 61.) 

Among the genuine writings of Lucian there are 
only two pieces which allude to Christianity. One 
of these has already been noticed. It is the memoir 
of Alexander. As we have seen, the mysteries of 
the false prophet were prefaced by a proclamation— 
“If any atheist, Christian, or Epicurean has come to 
spy out the sacred rites, let him flee” (AXE. 38). 
In an earlier passage of the same piece we learn that 
at one time there was a movement against Alexander 
on the part of the more intelligent people in Asia 
Minor, who saw through his impostures, and that in 
this reaction the Epicureans, a numerous body, took 
the lead. Alexander met this danger with a bold 
front. He proclaimed that— 


“ All Pontus was full of athetsts and Christians, who dared to 
utter the vilest blasphemies concerning him ; and he exhorted the 
people to stone them out of the country if they wished to have 
the favour of his god.” (Adéé. 25.) 


. 
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It appears, then, that in the large regions of Asia 
Minor over which this Alexander operated, Christians 
and Epicureans were the two sects to which the 
charge of athezsm—.e., of rejecting the pagan gods 
—could be attached with most popular effect. We 
see also that the Christians must then have been 
numerous in those regions, as we know, on Lucian’s 
own testimony, that the Epicureans were. Some 
sixty or seventy years had then elapsed since the 
younger Pliny, as propraetor in the Asiatic province 
of Pontica, had consulted Trajan about Christianity 
—that new superstition which he described as having 
spread not only through cities, but through villages 
and country districts also. Pliny thought, however, 
that the taint could still be arrested and cured, while 
Trajan’s brief reply indicates that he regarded the 
matter as of small importance. Lucian’s words sug- 
gest—what, indeed, we know to be the fact—that 
the Christian community in Asia Minor, besides 
having increased numerically, had now more of cor- 
porate influence. But it is in another piece of 
Lucian’s that we find by far the most important of 
his references to Christianity. This is the treatise 
on the death of Peregrinus, a native of Parium on 
the Hellespont, a charlatan who, after playing so 
many parts as well to justify his assumption of the 
name Proteus, finally succeeded in making a sen- 
sation by publicly burning himself to death at 
Olympia. The insane passion for notoriety which 
prompted his last act was the ruling motive in every 
phase of his career. At one time Peregrinus was 
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a Christian, and, according to Lucian, prominent 
among Christians :— 

“He had thoroughly learned,” says Lucian, “the wondrous 
philosophy of the Christians, having consorted in Palestine with 
their priests and scribes. What would you expect? He speedily 
showed that they were mere children in his hands; he was their 
prophet, the chief of their religious fraternity (@acdpxys), the con- 
vener of their meetings (cvvaywye’s)—in short, everything to them. 
Some of their books he interpreted and elucidated ; many of them 
he wrote himself. They regarded him as a god, made him their 
law-giver, and adopted him as their champion (zpootarny éreypa- 


govro).” 

Here we may pause to observe that the mention of 
“priests and scribes” is suggestive of some confusion 
in Lucian’s mind between Christianity and Judaism ; 
while the alleged concern of Peregrinus, as inter- 
preter or as author, with the Christian Scriptures 
looks like a statement derived from an anti-Christian, 
possibly a Jewish, source. With regard to the words 
describing the pre-eminence of Peregrinus among 
the Christians—@tacdpyyns, cvvaywyevs, mpoorarns 
—they are merely such terms as a pagan writer 
might naturally employ to describe leadership in a 
religious community of which the organisation was 
not accurately known to him. They do not warrant, 
for example, the inference which has been drawn from 
the word zpoorarnv that Peregrinus at one time 
held the office of Bishop. Then Lucian goes on to 
relate how Peregrinus was imprisoned by the Roman 
Governor of Syria, and how the Christians behaved 
on that occasion. They looked on his imprisonment 
as a common misfortune, and tried every means to 
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obtain his release. Failing in that, they ministered 
to him in prison. From early dawn widows and 
orphans might be seen waiting at the prison-doors. 
(In the widows here mentioned commentators recog- 
nise deaconesses.) The rulers of the Christian com- 
munity (ot év rédkex adr@v) made interest with the 
jailors that they might pass the night within the 
prison. They brought choice meals (Setrva moukida) 
into him. (This has been taken, somewhat rashly 
perhaps, as an allusion to the “love-feasts” of the 
Church.) They read their sacred books with him. 
Christians came from some of the cities in Asia, as 
delegates from the community (do rod Kowod), to 
aid and encourage him. There is much in this 
account which brings to mind the imprisonment of 
St Paul, and the ‘prayer that was made of the 
Church” for him—when Philemon and Onesiphorus 
“ministered to him in his bonds,” and some of the 
chief men of Asia ‘‘were his friends.” As to this 
episode, at least, Lucian seems to have been well- 
informed. But more criticism has been provoked 
by his account of the man’s death at Olympia, which 
he professes to have witnessed. One night, at the end 
of the Olympic festival, Peregrinus—or, as he then 
called himself, Proteus—moved, with an escort of 
friends, towards a great pyre which had been erected 
near the Hippodrome. Laying aside the coarse 
cloak, wallet, and staff of the Cynic—for such he 
had lately been—he mounted the pile clothed only 
in a squalid linen tunic. He threw some frankin- 
cense on the flames; then turned his face to the 
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south, crying, “Spirits, maternal and paternal, re- 
ceive me”; sprang into the fire, and was seen no 
more. Lucian adds that, on his way home, he met 
some persons, who questioned him, and that for 
their benefit he added some touches to the story— 
how the earth shook, and how a vulture was seen 
soaring from the pyre. We remember the Christian 
legend that a dove flew upward from the funeral-pile 
of Polycarp, whose martyrdom occurred probably a 
few years before the death of Peregrinus. Was 
Lucian glancing at that legend? Possibly; but 
there is no other trait in his narrative which 
warrants the notion that it was meant as a travesty 
of Christian martyrdoms—an hypothesis in which 
Bishop Pearson has had some followers. There is 
no doubt that Peregrinus, a/zas Proteus, is an _his- 
torical character: Aulus Gellius speaks of him from 
personal knowledge, and the fact that he burned 
himself at Olympia does not rest on the statement 
of Lucian only; it is recorded also by Tatian, by 
Tertullian, and by Eusebius. 

But let us now briefly consider what Lucian 
says in this piece concerning the tenets of the 
Christians :— 


“They still reverence,” he says, “that great one (rv peéyar... 
éxeivov), the man who was crucified in Palestine, because he 
brought this new mystery (reAerjv) into the world....The poor 
creatures have persuaded themselves that they will be altogether 
immortal, and live for ever; wherefore they despise death, and in 
many cases give themselves to it voluntarily. Then their first 
Lawgiver [z.e., Christ] persuaded them that they were all brethren, 
when they should once have taken the step of renouncing the 
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Hellenic gods, and worshipping that crucified one, their sophist, 
and living after his laws. So they despise all things alike [ze, all 
dangers and sufferings], and hold their goods in common ; though 
they have received such traditions without any certain warrant. 
If, then, an artful impostor comes among them, an adroit man of 
the world, he very soon enriches himself by making these simple 
folk his dupes.” 

The first point to be noted in this passage is 
that, though the general tone is disdainful towards 
Christianity as a creed, there is nothing which indi- 
cates hostility or malice. At the time when Lucian 
wrote, the term coduo7%s, which he applies to the 
Founder of Christianity, had not necessarily a bad 
sense. It had become a gwasz-professional desig- 
nation, analogous to ‘professor’ or “doctor.” 
Under Hadrian and the Antonines, the Sophists 
reached a high degree of dignity and influence. 
The chair of Sophistic—concerned with the theory 
and art of rhetoric—held an honourable place among 
the professorships which Marcus Aurelius founded 
in the University of Athens. But the title “ sophist,” 
like ‘‘ professor” or “doctor,” could be tinged with 
irony by the context; and, when Lucian speaks of 
“their crucified sophist,” that tone is apparent, just 
as when he calls the religion of Christians their 
Oavpacrny codiav. He also refers to Christ as 
“that great one,” Tov péyav éxewov. It has been 
proposed to change péyay into pdyov: but this, 
though specious at first sight, is not really probable. 
Lucian would not have used the word pdyov unless 
he had meant to suggest trickery and fraud; but 
nothing else in the passage suggests that he would 
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have gone so far. On the other hand, we seem 
precluded by the tenour and tone of the passage as 
a whole from regarding the phrase rov péyar éxetvov 
as a serious tribute to a greatness of soul and character 
which Lucian could recognise in one whose teaching 
he rejected. The words are not derisive, but they 
are mildly ironical: ‘the Christians still reverence 
that person who (to them) is so great.” 

Next, we should observe the characteristics 
which Lucian ascribes to Christians collectively. 
These are chiefly three :—(1) Their belief that im- 
mortality is assured to them; (2) their consequent 
indifference to earthly things, and readiness to meet 
death ; (3) their sense of brotherhood—leading them 
to hold their goods in common, and to spare no 
effort or sacrifice in aid of a suffering fellow-Christian. 
Lucian has not a word of moral disparagement for 
Christianity. On the other hand, he regards Chris- 
tians as simple-minded people, who believe without 
proof, and who fall an easy prey to imposture. 
Christian writers of a later age denounced Lucian 
as a blasphemer. The author of the short article 
on him in the lexicon of Suidas supports this charge 
by reference to the very passage which we have just 
been considering. There would be better ground 
for such a charge, if Lucian were indeed the writer 
of a piece called the Phzlopatris, which is traditionally 
included among his works. That piece contains two 
distinctly anti-Christian passages: one refers to the 
doctrine of the Trinity; the other mentions “a 
Galilaan who, having soared to the third heaven 
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and learned precious things, renews us by water.” 
This has been explained as a confused reference to 
St Paul. But few who have studied Lucian’s style 
and mind will question the conclusion of modern 
criticism that the Phzlopatris is the production of a 
different hand and of a later age. The real Lucian 
was no more an enemy of Christianity than he was a 
friend. He would never have called it, as Tacitus 
does, a detestable superstition. Having, apparently, 
only a slight and distant knowledge of it, he regarded 
it merely as one of those new philosophies or cults 
which illustrated the credulity of mankind. But he 
would have allowed that the hope associated with 
this enthusiasm was lofty, that the impulses which it 
fostered were amiable, and that the efforts which it 
could evoke were extraordinary. On the other 
hand, it did not appeal to his intellectual curiosity ; 
evidently he had not felt moved to examine its 
doctrines more closely. From that point of view 
it interested him probably less than some of the 
philosophies which he had studied just enough to 
reject them. 

It is Lucian’s attitude as a detached and some- 
what cynical observer that constitutes much of his 
value as a witness to the character of his age. His 
impartial satire—more often sportive than bitter— 
plays on the old popular faith that was decaying, on 
the new superstitions that blended themselves with 
it, and on the various schools of philosophy which 
divided the higher thought of the time, while not 
one of them was satisfactory to more than a limited 
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circle. A writer of great seriousness and depth 
could doubtless have given us a better insight into 
the measure of good or evil which was to be found 
in one or another part of that vast field. But Lucian’s 
keen intelligence, with its wide outlook, sheds a vivid 
light on the general situation. The broad fact which 
Lucian brings out is that the pagan world, in the 
latter half of the second century, contained no central 
and commanding force, religious, intellectual, or 
moral. Such forces as existed were moribund, 
mutually conflicting, and either wholly ineffectual, 
or effective only within small areas. Christianity, 
now about to exchange the aloofness of the primitive 
Church for a more active position in the Roman 
world, had yet to undergo a struggle with the State. 
But, though pagan festivals could still delight the 
populace, and though philosophic or mystic sects 
could still claim ardent disciples, Christianity had no 
longer a rival in its power to quicken the spiritual 
life of men, to satisfy their higher aspirations, to give 
life a’zest which would have been incomprehensible 
to the Epicurean, to inspire a fortitude in the presence 
of suffering and death which transcended the teaching 
of the Porch, to concentrate unselfish energies on 
noble aims, and to sustain them by an ideal loftier 
than any which had been presented to the ancient 
world by religion, by patriotism, or by speculative 
thought. 


DELOS 


Tue island of Delos is rather less than four miles 
long from north to south, with a greatest breadth of 
about a mile and a half. In its midst the granite 
platform of Cynthus rises to a height of some 350 
feet above the sea-level. From the summit of 
Cynthus, looking westward, there is a view of rare 
beauty and surpassing interest. The narrow plain 
which extends along the western shore of the island 
was once covered by the ancient town of Delos. 
Near its middle point, a little to our right, and not 
far from the principal harbour, stood the temple of 
Apollo, with a cluster of sacred buildings surround- 
ing it, in the brightness of Parian marble. The 
larger island of Rheneia, separated from Delos by a 
channel with an average breadth of half a mile, lies 
parallel with it on the west, but projects beyond it on 
the north,—veiling it from those who approach in a 
straight course from Syra. The two islets in this 
strait between Delos and Rheneia are now called 
Rheumatiari (pevpatidpra), “the channel isles”; the 
largest and southernmost once bore the name of 
Hecate, being the place where the women of Delos 
made their offerings of cakes to that goddess. 


1 Hellenic Journal, 1880. 
jz. 13 
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Look over Rheneia to the west: around us, 
beyond broad spaces of clear blue sea, the inner 
circle of the Cyclades rise in that marvellous 
harmony of clear contour with subtle blending of 
colour which is distinctive of Aegean scenery. There 
is Syra (the “isle Syria” of the Odyssey) in front, to 
the west,—a long dark line, with the conical hill 
above its busy port, Hermupolis, strongly marked ;— 
to the right of Syra, in the north-west background, a 
glimpse of Gyaros,—one of the two islands (Myconos 
being the other) to which the legend said that float- 
ing Delos was made fast ; on our right, to the north, 
rugged Tenos springs bluffly from the waves, its 
shoulder blocking Andros out of sight in the far 
north-west. Turn to the east—there is Myconos, 
hospitable in this century to the Greek exiles of 
Psara, a huge granite rock with a town nestling on 
an arable slope,—some two miles and a half away : 
and then in the south-east, about twenty miles off, 
the great island of Naxos, once the foremost of the 
Cyclades, whose early school of art has left traces 
here in Delos; next to it, to the south-west, its 
lesser neighbour, Paros, the mine of marble,—once, 
in Roman days, protectress of this island; between 
Naxos and Paros, a gleam of Ios, where old Greece 
said that Homer lay buried; and, remote in the 
south-west distance, little Seriphos, and Siphnos, in 
all ages nursing mother of seamen; just beyond it— 
though unseen from here—is Melos. As we look 
out on this wide sea-view, the past lives again; the 
“Songs of Deliverance” (évova) are once more 
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floating on the breeze as the ships bear the sacred 
envoys to Delos ; but, of all ancient memories, there 
is one which rises more vividly than the rest. In 
that north-west opening between Syra and Tenos 
we can see the sacred ship from Athens moving into 
the waters of the Cyclades: yesterday the Athenian 
priest of Apollo crowned it in the Peiraeus; to-day 
an Athenian court has passed sentence of death on 
Socrates : the ship will come into the harbour at our 
feet, the envoys will approach the temple beneath us 
with chants of praise to the giver of light and health, 
they will stay here in the summer sunshine of the 
holy month, while Socrates is waiting in the prison 
at Athens for their return, and is speaking words of 
good hope for the soul in that voyage on which it 
must soon put forth over the untried sea. 

The position of Delos is central in a threefold 
sense. First, it is indeed what Callimachus called it, 
the Hearth of the Cyclades. Secondly, it is nearly 
at the centre of the southern Aegean, equally acces- 
sible from Greece Proper and from Asiatic Hellas, 
from Rhodes and Crete on the south, from Chios 
and Lesbos on the north. Thirdly, if our survey 
embraces the most distant regions to which early 
Greece sent out its colonies, or to which Greek 
civilisation was carried by the conquests of 
Alexander, Delos is still approximately at the mid- 
point of this Greater Hellas. It is a holy spot on 
which offerings might well converge—as it is known 
that they did—from Syria and from Sicily, from 

1 iorin & vyowv: Hymn. Del. 325. 
13—2 
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Egypt and from Italy, from the Marseilles to which 
Phocaean settlers had brought the fire of Ionian 
gods, and from that far place by the Inhospitable 
Sea where, as tradition told, priests from Delos 
itself had established the rites of the Tauric Artemis 
on the bleak shores of the Crimea. 

This Sacred Island of the old world has been 
attended by a singular destiny. Delos emerges into 
the light of history as the seat of a worship dis- 
tinctively Hellenic, yet embodying relics of older 
faiths. The story of Delos ceases when that 
Hellenic worship perishes. The modern life of 
Arachova and Salona has crept up to the very doors 
of the silent adyton in the cliff at Delphi. The plain 
of Olympia can show the ruins of a Byzantine church 
in close neighbourhood to the temples of Zeus and 
Hera. But since the days when the Emperor 
Julian, going to fight and fall in the East, sought 
counsel from the failing accents of the god who still 
haunted Delos, this rock, the birthplace of Apollo, 
has been only his grave. The Sibylline verse 
said— 

éorat Kal Sdpos aypos, eoeirar Afros adyos— 


Samos also shall be sand; the Far-seen Isle shall be obscure’: 


and, for Delos, it has come true enough. No 


1 Orac. Stbyll, iii. 363, ed. C. Alexandre. Samos lost its 
privileges as a free state in the reign of Vespasian ; and the decay 
of its ancient prosperity seems to have commenced about the end 
of the first century a.p. Tertullian paraphrases this verse (de 
pallio 2, zater insulas nulla tam Delos, harena Samos), which rust 
therefore be older than about 200 A.D. 
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famous place could be named which is at once so 
conspicuously and so exclusively identified with the 
Hellenic past. 

The topography of ancient Delos is not known 
in detail from any extant work. When Strabo wrote 
(circ. 18 a.p.), Delos had already entered on the 
period of decadence: he merely mentions a few of 
the leading facts in its history. Pausanias (160 .D.) 
seems never to have visited it: in his day it was 
deserted by all but the priests. His passing notices 
do little more than attest its decay. Probably the 
guides in Greece Proper (and we know how much he 
was in their hands) told him that there was little to 
see in the island. As it is, we have to form our idea 
of ancient Delos from scattered hints in Greek and 
Roman literature, from the Homeric hymn to the 
writings of the Christian Fathers. Our modern 
authorities date from the opening of the fifteenth 
century. Cyriac of Ancona, who travelled in the 
East between 1412 and 1447, collected several in- 
scriptions in Delos, as in other islands of the 
Aegean. He appears to have seen there a large 
quantity of ancient marbles: at Myconos he saw 
Delian monuments which had been brought thither 
for sale. His contemporary, Bondelmonte, whose 
journeys belonged to the years 1414~—1422, notices 
‘Can ancient temple in the plain,” ‘a prostrate statue 
of vast size” (zdolum quod in tanta magnitudine racet 
—the Naxian colossus of Apollo), and “ more than a 
thousand statues here and there.” After the Turkish 
conquest of Constantinople (1453), even these slight 
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remains were rapidly destroyed or exported. The 
lower parts of Delos are covered with lime-kilns, 
which were actively employed as lately as 1820. 
Marble statues or slabs, which could be easily 
broken, were the first victims of the kilns. Then 
other relics followed, until scarcely a whole stone 
remained, except what had been buried under 
layers of earth accumulated upon the ancient soil. 
The scanty salvage from this general wreck had 
passed into the hands of Western collectors before 
the end of the sixteenth century. Wealthy Venetians 
obtained probably the largest share of such prizes. 
A few waifs and strays found their way to England’. 

Spon’s account of Delos (1676) indicates that he 
saw little more than is to be seen at the present day. 
He tells a story of a proveditore at Tenos, who, 
baffled in an attempt to remove the colossus of 
Apollo, had sawed off a piece of the face as a 
souvenir. The church of Tenos, it may be re- 
marked, is built of old materials brought from Delos. 
The German traveller Ross (1835) states that the 
Turks were in the habit of resorting to Delos for 
marbles with which to make their turbaned tomb- 
stones. The first accurate map of Delos was that 

* Two marbles, now at Oxford, bear inscriptions of which the 
origin has hitherto been doubtful: one (Corp. Jnsc. Gr. 2860), a 
list of gifts to Apollo, was attributed by Bockh to Ephesus ; the 
other (C. 7. G. 29534), containing the accounts of a temple 
called the Artemision, was ascribed by Béckh to Ephesus, by 
Corsini to Smyrna. M. Homolle has shown that the first cer- 


tainly, the second presumably, belongs to Delos (Budletin de Corr. 
hellén. vol. li. p. 321 f.), 
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published in his Voyage du Levant (1727) by 
Tournefort. Stuart and Revett (1810) added 
measurements and details relative to some of the 
remains. Leake spent only a few hours at Delos 
(1806), and could do little more than verify the 
observations of predecessors. A thorough explora- 
tion of the Sacred Island may be said to have 
commenced with the labours of the scientific Com- 
mission sent to the Morea by the French Govern- 
ment (1829). One of its members, M. Blouet, 
accurately delineated that portion of Delos, between 
Mount Cynthus and the western shore, in which the 
principal temples were situated. Ulrichs (1863) 
supplied many details relating to the ancient harbours 
and to the arrangements of commerce. In 1873 
M. J. Albert Lebégue, a member of the French 
School of Athens, was authorised by the Minister of 
Public Instruction to commence excavations on 
Mount Cynthus, where an ancient grotto had already 
engaged the attention of M. Burnouf. The results 
of M. Lebégue’s researches—to which I shall return 
—were published in an able monograph (1876). In 
1876 M. Th. Homolle, also a member of the French 
School, was commissioned by its Director, M. 
Dumont, to visit Delos, and in 1877 commenced 
excavations on the site of the temple of Apollo in 
the plain—that part of the island which M. Blouet 
had carefully described. It was in the summer of 
1878—the second year of M. Homolle’s researches— 
that I enjoyed the advantage of seeing the excava- 
tions, on Cynthus and on the plain, under his kind 
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and instructive guidance. The task to be attempted 
in these pages is one which, so far as I am aware, 
has not yet been performed, but for which the 
materials already accumulated are sufficiently abun- 
dant. I shall endeavour to give a brief but 
systematic account of the results attained by the 
labours of the French explorers in Delos up to the 
present time. 

These results may be classified under the heads 
of topography, sculpture, and epigraphy. But, as 
might have been expected from the special con- 
ditions, it is in the province of epigraphy that the 
harvest has been largest. And the principal value 
of the inscriptions consists in the light thrown on 
details in the history and administration of the 
island. It follows, however, from the complex 


1 They are principally these :—LZxpédition Scientifique de 
Morée, edited by M. Blouet (Paris, 1838); vol. iii. contains 23 
plates relating to Delos, with a brief prefatory notice of the state 
in which the island was found.—Vecherches sur Délos, by 
M. J. Albert Lebégue (Paris, 1876).—Budlletin de Correspondance 
hellénique: the following articles by M. Th. Homolle, giving 
details of his excavations at Delos, and of inscriptions or sculp- 
tures found there :—vol. 1. (1877), pp. 219, 279; vol. ii. (1878), 
Pp- 1, 3973 vol. iil. (1879), pp. 1, 99, 116, 290, 360, 473, 515; 
vol. iv. (1880), pp. 29, 182, 320, 345, 471: by M. O. Riemann ;— 
vol. i. p. 81: by M. Ernest Renan ;—vol. iv. p. 69.—Monuments 
grecs, No. 7 (1878), Les Fouilles de Délos, by M. Th. Homolle 
(pp. 25—63).—La Chronologie athénienne & Délos, by M. Albert 
Dumont (Rev. archéol. 1873, xxvi. 257).—Articles on the grotto 
of Cynthus, by M. Emile Burnouf (Rev. archéol. Aug. 8, 1873), 
and Hr. Adler (Archaeolog. Zeitung, ed. Curtius and Schone, 
vol. vill. p. 59, May, 1875). 
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relations of Delos that these details are seldom of 
merely local import, and that in numerous instances 
they are significant for the general history of the 
Hellenic or Roman world. 

I believe that the best way of presenting these 
epigraphic results will be to exhibit them in chrono- 
logical sequence. I shall first, therefore, sketch the 
story of Delos from the dawn to the close of its 
ancient life, inserting in the proper place each new 
fact derived from the inscriptions. 


The Homeric hymn to the Delian Apollo is the 
oldest document for the history of the island. The 
earliest historical fact is that Delos was the seat of a 
Pan-lonic festival. But mythology has something 
to tell. Three leading facts may be gathered from 
the myths. First, that the Hellenic sanctity of 
Delos was derived from a pre-Hellenic antiquity ; 
secondly, that various races and cults had left their 
traces in the island; thirdly, that these older elements 
were partly displaced, partly absorbed, by a cult 
which came to Delos from Asia Minor, and which, 
fostered by Ionians on both shores of the Aegean, 
grew to be the worship of the Delian Apollo. 

The /éad never mentions Delos: but in the 
Odyssey Odysseus compares Nausicaa, flower of 
maidens, to the young sapling of a palm-tree which 
he had seen in Delos, springing up beside the altar 
of Apollo. He had seen it, he says, when he visited 
Delos, and much people with him, on that journey 

¥Od. ViAtOR 
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which was to bring him sore troubles. This leads us 
directly to the most suggestive of the Delian legends 
—that which concerns Anios*. Anios figures as the 
son of Apollo, and as his prophet at Delos. He 
receives the host of Agamemnon on their way across 
the Aegean. After the fall of Troy, he gives a 
hospitable welcome to Aeneas. Anios has three 
daughters, —Oeno, Spermo, Elais. These, by grace 
of Dionysos, command the gifts of wine, corn, and 
oil. Collectively they are called oivorpdaor,—ap- 
parently with special reference to the faculty of the 
eldest, since she could turn water into wine®. This 
legend of Anios seems to disclose a glimpse of Delos 
in that phase of society which the Homeric poems 
mirror. We see an island governed by a patriarchal 
priest-king. Peaceful amid wars, because sacred, it 
can receive Greek and Trojan alike; and it has a 
local cult of deities who preside over the fruits of the 
earth. The fact that the infant Anios reaches 
Euboea in a floating chest (as Perseus reaches 
Seriphos), and is thence carried by Apollo to Delos, 


1 M. Lebégue (p. 225) has collected the ancient sources for 
the myth. Vergil (dex. iii. 80) marks the essential point,—that 
Anius is ‘rex idem hominum Phoebique sacerdos.’ 

® Tzetzes ad Lycophr. 370 (Cyc. fragmenta, ed. Didot, p. 593). 
yevva tas Oivotpdrovs, Oive Seppo Kai "EXdaida: ais 6 Ardvucos 
exapilero, Ordre Bovhowro, olvoy oméppatra Kal éXatov Torety Kal 
NapBavew kara tas Tov dvopdtwv Peres. We are reminded of 
the name Oeneus derived from oivy, the vine-plant, his son being 
called vrs (Hecataeus in Miiller, #vag. Hist. Gr. i. 26). Can 
olvorpddo. have been corrupted to oivorpdéro, and the fable in- 
vented to explain the latter ? 
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has been thought by some to betray the influence of 
Phoenicia on the myth. However that may be, 
there can be no doubt that Phoenicia was in contact 
with Delos from an early time; at first, through the 
occasional voyages of Phoenician traders,—then 
through the posts of Phoenician commerce in the 
Aegean. The quail (dprv€), from which Delos took 
the name of Ortygia, was sacred not only to the 
Hellenic Leto but also to the Tyrian Heracles,—a 
solar god, whose worship at Delos, it can scarcely be 
doubted, was older than that of Apollo. Asteria, 
another name given to Delos, appears to have been 
sometimes confused or identified with Astarte’: and 
the Syrian Aphrodite, who at a later period held a 
shrine in Delos, had probably been known there 
since the first days when the traders of Tyre had 
entered the waters of the archipelago. Crete, again, 
has prehistoric relations with the sacred island. It is 
from Crete that Theseus brings to Delos the ancient 
wooden statue of Aphrodite. Cretan traits belong to 
another goddess worshipped at Delos,—Eileithyia’. 
The connection between Delos and Egypt, though 
perhaps later, was at any rate old. The oval basin‘ 

1 “Pow (pod, pomegranate) is the Danae of the story, and her 
father SrapvaAos is the Acrisius (Tzetzes, Zc.). 

2 The name of Astarté is given to Delos only by Latin 
mythographers of the decadence (Lebégue, p. 21); but the 
associations which suggested it may have been very ancient. 


® Olen had composed hymns to this goddess (Paus. ix. 27. 2), 
in whom the character of an Hyperborean Artemis seems blended 


with that of a Cretan Aphrodite. 
* Theognis, v. 7; Callim. Hymn. Ded. iSpenseion) 261; ln 


Apoll. 59 (wepinyys) : cp. Her. il. 170. 
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(tpoxoevdys ivy) at Delos recalls that of Sais: the 
Delian stream called the Inopus was believed to 
swell with the rising of the Nile. Among the early 
visitors to Delos we must not omit the Carians. The 
fact that part of Caria was known as Phoenice 
corresponds with the somewhat indeterminate use of 
the term “Carian” which may be remarked in Greek 
writers. The Carians are “speakers of a barbarous 
tongue”; and yet the Hellenic Apollo deigns to 
employ their language. The fact seems to be that 
the tribe or tribes of Hellenic origin settled in this 
south-west corner of the Asiatic sea-board were 
deeply saturated with alien and especially Semitic 
influences: by the other Hellenes they were not 
always recognised as kinsmen: and sometimes the 
name of ‘‘Carian” was applied to people who were 
wholly non-Hellenic, especially to Phoenician settlers 
on that part of the coast. In early times the 
“ Carians” appear as pirates, clad in bronze armour, 
who make raids on the Aegean islands. The graves 
found on Delos when the Athenians exhumed the 
dead in 426 B.c. were chiefly Carian; and it is to the 
Carians that M. Lebégue would ascribe the primitive 
temple which he has excavated on Cynthus’. 

The Hellenic period of Delos begins with the 


* Callim. Zc. 206; Paus. ii. 5. 2. Tournefort heard a local 
legend that the spring in the N.E. of Delos was fed by the Jordan. 
But the same thing was said also of a spring in Mykonos 
(Lebégue, p. 16). 

* Thue. il. 104; Lebégue, p. 75. Carians preceded Ionians 
in other places which afterwards became seats of Apollo’s worship 
—as at Tralles, Colophon, Claros, and Miletus. 
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arrival of Apollo. Prophet, musician, archer, he 
comes with attributes lent by Lycia, Ephesus, and 
the Troad. The Greek legend of his birth is 
preserved in two hymns which represent, on the 
whole, an older and a later version,—the Homeric 
hymn to the Delian Apollo, and the hymn ‘To 
Delos” by the Alexandrian Callimachus (circ. 
260 B.c.). Setting minor discrepancies aside, we 
may say that the salient points of difference between 
the two versions are these :—(1) In the Alexandrian 
hymn, Delos is a floating isle, which becomes fixed 
when Leto touches it. The Homeric hymn knows 
nothing of this; it merely describes Delos as fearing 
lest it should be sunk in the depths by the spurning 
foot of the new-born god. The legend of a floating 
isle is, however, at least as old in Greece as Pindar, 
and is implied in the apparently ancient belief that 
Delos could no longer be shaken by earthquake’. 
(2) In the Homeric hymn, Hera is resolved to 
prolong the pangs of Leto even after she has 
reached Delos, and it is only by a ruse that the aid 
of Eileithyia is obtained. In the Alexandrian hymn, 
Hera relents as soon as Leto touches the sacred 

1 Tlovrov Ovyartep, xOoves eipetas axivntov répas : Pind. frag. 58 
(from a mavay mpogodtakos, a paean to be sung during the proces- 
sion to Apollo’s Delian temple). Herodotus (vi. 98) had been told 
at Delos of an earthquake said to have occurred there in 490 B.c. 
Thuc. (ii. 8) mentions another “shortly before” 431 B.c. Lach 
is the first and only earthquake. The statements cannot, and 
need not, be reconciled. By ascribing their own tremors to their 
island the Delians maintained its divine prestige, and marked 
their recurring sense of a crisis. 
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isle: the whole spirit of this later poem is one of 
mature reconciliation between the claims of conflict- 
ing worships. (3) In the Homeric hymn, the solar 
character of Apollo is seen through a transparent 
disguise of imagery: this radiant god who is rising 
on the world is swathed in white and finely woven 
raiment ; his girdle is of gold’. In the Alexandrian 
hymn this origin has been obscured under the 
symbolism of a learned theology ; if any one aspect 
of the god predominates, it is the prophetic. But 
the leading idea of both hymns is the same :— Delos 
shall be for ever precious to Apollo as the place of 
his birth. 

The “birthplace” of a god is the place where his 
votaries, or their informants, have first known his 
worship. In the case of Apollo, this place was, for 
the Greeks of the Asiatic seaboard, Lycia; for the 
Greeks of the Aegean and of the western coast, 
Delos. Delos was the point at which this worship, 
brought from Asia, first became conspicuous and 
familiar to this group of votaries. Other groups had 
other traditions: for the Cretans, Apollo was born 
in Crete; for the Boeotians, in Boeotia; for the 
Arcadians, in Arcadia, But, with regard to these 
three latter traditions, it may be remarked that every 
one of them belongs to a population detached, in the 
historical age, from the main current of Greek 
beliefs and sympathies. The tradition which placed 
the birth of Apollo in Delos was the most widely 
received : indeed, its acceptance was well-nigh 

* Hom. Hymn. Apoll. 121. 
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universal. This fact is probably connected with 
the political insignificance of the oracle at Delos 
from the beginning of the historical age. There was 
a good understanding between Delos and Delphi. 
Delos yielded the palm of prophecy to Delphi; the 
influence of Delphi was used to sustain the belief 
that Delos had a separate and unique claim to 
reverence as the birthplace of the god. 

Artemis, like Apollo, came to Delos from Asia. 
The legends vary. Sometimes she appears as a 
native of another place. More often she is said to 
have been born at Delos, either as the twin-sister of. 
Apollo or before him by one day: in the latter case 
she becomes the Eileithyia who delivers Leto. The 
brother and sister are essentially alike in this—they 
displace solar deities who held Delos before them, 
and who are either merged in them or subordinated 
to their worship. A solar character clearly belongs 
to the nymphs who come to Delos from the Hyper- 
boreans, who figure as handmaidens of Artemis, and 
whose tombs are made within the precincts of her 
shrine,—Opis (Odms), Loxo, Arge, Hecaerge, 
Hyperoche. Down to late times Delos received 
offerings of first-fruits (daapyat), wrapped in plaited 
straw (kaddpn), which were forwarded from distant 
temples, and which were designed to symbolize the 
immemorial tribute of the Hyperboreans’. There is 
some reason (as will be seen below) to believe that 
Apollo was at first co-templar on Cynthus with a 
solar god whom he eventually dethroned or sub- 

1 Callim. Hymn. Del. 285 fe. 
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jected ; and it would not be rash to conjecture that 
this god was the Tyrian Heracles. Apollo further 
succeeded at Delos to the oracular functions of older 
deities. Some of these prophetic gods were marine, 
—Poseidon, Glaucus, the Nereids; others were 
forms of Gaia and Themis. A goddess called Brizo, 
who.sends portents in dreams, continued to be an 
object of popular reverence in Delos after the official 
cult of Apollo-had been established’. 

The dawn of the historical age is now at hand. 
Delos has become the seat of a distinctively Hellenic 
worship: at the same time, in dependence on that 
worship, it preserves religious associations fitted to 
attract the veneration of visitors from the non- 
Hellenic East. Henceforth the history of Delos 
may be cast into four periods. We may call them 
the Early-Ionian; the Athenian; the Macedonian ; 
and the Roman. 


I. The Early-lonian Period: to 478 B.c. 


The golden age of the Ionian race falls between 
the conquest of the Peloponnesus by the Dorians 
and the subjugation of the Asiatic Greeks by the 
kings of Lydia. In the absence of data for a precise 
chronology, we may assign the best days of Ionian 


' Eustath. ad Od. xii. 252, who says that the Delian women 
offered ‘dainties to Brizo: Hesych. Bprfopavris, évurviopartis. At 
Delphi, as M. Lebégue notes (p. 117), divination by dreams is 
found in early rivalry with the oracle of Apollo (cp. Eur. Z 7. 
1250 f.): at Delos there is no trace of such a conflict. 
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predominance in the Aegean to the interval between 
900 and 7oo B.c. All the members of the Ionian 
family—in Greece Proper, in the islands, in the 
Asiatic settlements—were closely united by the 
sentiment of a common ancestry and a common 
worship, which formed a circle within the circle of 
Hellenic kinship. Apollo Patroiis was the god of 
all who sprang from the loins of Ion: the true ‘sons 
of Javan” felt a peculiar pride in that Ionian name 
which, for Eastern nations, had become the universal 
appellative of the Hellenes. Athens was not as yet 
pre-eminent: Megara on one side of it, Chalcis and 
Eretria on the other, were at least its equals ; and it 
may be noted that the Homeric hymn bears a slight 
but sure mark of its own age in the passage which 
speaks of ‘‘ Euboea famed for ships’.” 

Delos was the centre of a great Pan-lonic 
gathering (wavyyvpis), to which Ionians resorted 
from all the islands and the coasts. It was held in 
the month Thargelion, on the seventh day of which 
(about May 20) the birth of Apollo was celebrated 
and, like the later Ephesia, it was probably annual,—- 
as the sacred embassies (Oewpiat) and_ sacrifices 
certainly were from a very early time. The 
Homeric rhapsode of Chios has described it: 
“Many temples are thine, and wooded groves ; all 
heights are dear to thee, and jutting capes of lofty 
hills, and rivers that flow to the sea; but it is in 
Delos that thy heart takes most joy. There, in thy 

1 y. 30, dacous Kpyry 1 évrds exer Kai Sipos “AOnvav, | vicds 
r Aiyivyn vavoixreaty 7 EvBova. 
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honour, Phoebus, the long-robed Ionians assemble, 
with their children and their gracious dames: so 
often as they hold thy festival, they celebrate thee, 
for thy joy, with boxing, and dancing, and song. A 
man would say that they were strangers to death 
and old age evermore, who should come on the 
Ionians thus gathered: for he would see the good- 
liness of all the people, and would rejoice in his soul, 
beholding the men and the fairly-cinctured women, 
and their swift ships and their great wealth; and 
besides, that wonder of which the fame shall not 
perish, the maidens of Delos, handmaidens of Apollo 
the Far-darter. First they hymn Apollo, then Leto 
and Artemis delighting in arrows; and then they 
sing the praise of heroes of yore and of women, and 
throw their spell over the tribes of men’’ The 
Delian panegyris combined the characters of a 
festival and a fair: like the temple at Miletus, like the 
Artemision of Ephesus and the Heraeon of Samos, 
the Delian shrine was a focus of maritime trade. 
The Pan-Ionic festival at Delos had much of the 
celebrity to which the Olympian festival succeeded, 
and in two points it indicates a higher phase of 
society. Women participate in it; and it includes a 
competition in poetry (wovavKos dyoév), whereas the 

1 vv. 143-161. ‘The AeArddes “know how to imitate the voices 
of all men, and the sounds of their castanets” (xpeuBadrtaoriv—z.e. 
the measures of their dances) : “ each man would say that he was 
speaking himself, so wondrous is the weaving of their lay”: 
7b. 162-165. This has been referred to ventriloquism (?). At 


any rate, it suggests the variety of the elements which composed 
the Pan-Ionic gathering. 
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literary displays at Olympia were not among the 
regular contests’. 

The decline of the Delian festival must have 
begun with the gradual estrangement of the Asiatic 
Jonians from their brethren in the west. A softer 
luxury crept into the Ionian life of Asia, preparing 
the decline of Ionian spirit and freedom. Under the 
Mermnad dynasty of Lydia the process of reducing 
Ionia occupied some hundred and fifty years (circ. 
700-550 B.c.). About the time of the Persian 
conquest (circ. 546 B.c.) we find the Asiatic Ionians 
of the twelve allied cities meeting at the Panionion 
on Mycale. For them, this gathering had probably 
superseded the Delian festival from a far earlier 
date’. In the age of Thucydides the Panzonza had 
in turn yielded place to the Zfhesza. But if Delos 
was no longer the Pan-lonic centre, it could still 
look to the Ionians of the west, of whom the 
Athenians were now the foremost. At a later time 
Athens is found claiming Erysichthon, a legendary 
Athenian king, as the builder of the first temple at 
Delos’. This pretension doubtless arose at the time 

1 Thus Lysias, Or. xxxili. § 2, is accurate in speaking of yvwpys 
érideéw : cp. the note in my “Selections from the Attic Orators,” 
p: 188. 

2 Speaking of the reign of Gyges, whose accession he would 
place about 716 B.c., Professor E. Curtius says, “the federal 
festival on Delos, which had formerly united the Ionians on either 
side of the sea, had long lost all its significance” (vol. il. 104, 
tr. Ward). For Thucydides, the festival already belongs to a past 
age, of which “ Homer” is the chief witness (ili. 104). 

8 Euseb. Chron. ii. (sub ann. 500 after Abraham); other 
accounts make him merely erect a statue. See Lebégue, p. 223. 
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when the representation of the Ionian race at Delos 
had been left mainly to the Athenians. Peisistratus, 
when despot of Athens (560-527 B.c.), purified 
Delos, ‘‘in accordance with the oracles” (é« tov 
hoyiwv), by removing to another part of the island 
all the graves which could be seen from the temple’. 
A more signal act of homage is ascribed to 
Polycrates (circ. 550-522 B.c.), tyrant of Samos, 
whose naval power had given to him the empire of 
the Aegean islands. Having taken Rheneia, he 
consecrated it to the Delian Apollo, and attached it 
by a chain to Delos’. It was probably his object to 
secure a religious sanction for a naval Jonian league 
under Samos, which would derive both lustre and 
strength from a revival of the Pan-Ionic festival in 
the sacred island. Meanwhile Delos had been 
receiving the first tributes of a nascent art: the 
infancy of Greek sculpture—as we shall presently 
see—has its memorials in the birthplace of Apollo. 
Nor was it by Greeks alone that Delos was 
revered. At the approach of the Persians in 490 B.c. 
the Delians fled to Tenos. But, as the fleet drew 
near, Datis, the Persian general, sailed ahead, and 
directed his ships to anchor, not at Delos, but off 
Rheneia. He then sent a herald to Tenos, with this 
message :—“ Holy men (avdpes ipot), why have ye 
fled away, and judged me so harshly? It hath been 
enjoined on me by the king,—yea, and I myself 
have wit enough,—not to harm the place in which 
the Two Gods were born,—no, nor the dwellers 
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therein. Now therefore return to your own, and 
inhabit your island’. He then offered 300 talents- 
weight of frankincense on the altar of Apollo. Just 
before this, his army had burned the Greek temples 
of Naxos. The host of Xerxes ten years later 
destroyed the temple of Apollo at Abae, and 
attacked Delphi. The special reason assigned by 
Datis for sparing Delos—that it had borne ‘the two 
gods””—appears rather Persian than Phoenician. So 
comprehensive were the claims to sanctity which 
interwoven traditions had concentrated on Delos. 
Outside of the Hellenic circle, the prestige of the 
Sacred Island could appeal to Aryan worshippers of 
Mithra and Homa no less than to Semitic votaries 
of Melcarth or Astarte. 

Thus far the religious character of Delos has 
been joined to political independence; in the age 
which now opens we shall find them severed. 


Il. Zhe Athenian Period: 478-322 B.c. 


When, after the Persian Wars, the allies trans- 
ferred the leadership from Sparta to Athens, the 
new Confederation took the solemn form of an 
amphictyony : that is, the federal obligations laid on 
the members were placed under a religious sanction, 
symbolized by common worship at a central shrine. 
For an Aegean amphictyony, this central shrine 
could be nowhere but at Delos, which therefore 
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became the treasury (rapetov)’ of the League,—the 
meetings of the deputies being held in the temple of 
the Delian Apollo. The Hellenotamiae (who were 
exclusively Athenians) were concerned solely with 
the Federal fund. But the temples of Delos were 
placed under the protection of the League. This 
afforded an easy pretext for meddling with their 
administration. The transference of the Federal 
treasury from Delos to Athens had taken place 
before 454 B.c. But Athens continued to interfere 
in the local management of Delian affairs. An 
inscription found at Athens, and referring to the 
years 434-433 B.c.*, warrants the inference that the 
sacred revenues of the Delian Apollo were at that 
date controlled by Athenian officials; who, though 
now representing imperial Athens alone, presently 
appear under the plausible title of ammphzctyones, 
‘‘Federal Commissioners.” With a decent respect 
for the forms of independence, Athens still, indeed, 
permits the name of a Delian archon to appear in 
company with that of the Athenian eponymus. 

It was in the winter of 426 B.c. that the Athenian 
Demos, imitating the example of the Athenian 
despot, undertook the purification of Delos.  Peisis- 
tratus had obeyed a sacred text ; and they too, says 
Thucydides, acted “on some oracle or other” (kata 
xpnopov 54 twa). All the coffins (@j«av) in the 


1 Thue. i. 96. 
* Corpus Inscr. Att. i. No, 283. The inscription gives the 


accounts of the officials who administered the sacred revenues in 
Ol. 86, 3, 4. 
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Sacred Island were taken up:—more than half of 
them, we are told, contained bodies which could be 
recognised, by the fashion of the armour and by the 
mode of burial, as Carian. These remains were 
removed. It was ordered that henceforth all dying 
persons, and all parturient women, should be trans- 
ported from Delos to Rheneia. At the same time a 
new festival was instituted. Year by year the sacred 
embassies, bringing choruses and offerings, had con- 
tinued to visit Delos. But since the cessation of 
the Pan-lonic gatherings, the brilliant contests had 
in great measure ceased. The Athenians now 
founded a celebration to be held in the third year of 
every Olympiad. The list of the ancient contests 
was enlarged by the addition of chariot-races’. 
Religion and policy alike counselled such a measure. 
Athens had lately been delivered from the plague. 
The Athenians and their allies were still excluded 
from Olympia. But the regulation of births and 
deaths had an ulterior aim which it is not difficult to 
perceive. When the Delians, in Plutarch’s story, 
complain to the Spartan king, he drily rejoins that, 
under this double restriction, Delos has well-nigh 
ceased to be their own country’. The best comment 
on this apocryphal sarcasm is the next step actually 
taken by Athens. In 422 B.c. the Delians were 


1 Thue. ill. 104. 
2 Plutarch, Apophth. Lacon., Wavaaviov rot KAcopBporov, 1. 
» ¢ od ” e +” 
(p. 230 D); mds ow, épy, avty marpis [dv] vudv ety, ev 7 ovTe 
yéyové tus tay, ovr éorar; The last word seems corrupt. I 
” / 
would read, ovre Keiverat ; 
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expelled from their island; but the Apollo of Delphi 
pleaded for his birthplace, and in 421 the survivors 
were permitted to return. 

Soon after this date may be placed a memorable 
and picturesque incident in the history of the island 
—the sacred embassy from Athens which was led by 
Nicias. The new Delian festival fell in the third 
year of each Olympiad: this embassy probably 
belonged to the first celebration after the peace of 
421 B.c.,—that, namely, of Ol. 90. 3, or 418 Buc. 
Hitherto, it appears, an unseemly disorder had 
attended the arrival of sacred missions at the island. 
On the approach of vessels from the various cities, 
bringing the choruses who were to chant Apollo’s 
praise, a crowd had thronged down to welcome them 
at the harbour of Delos. The persons (Andtacrat) 
who were to form the sacred procession had been 
compelled to disembark hurriedly, in the very act of 
donning their festal garb and adjusting the wreaths 
upon their heads. An idle population—those 
“parasites of Greece” whom Delos nourished—had 
been accustomed to press around them as soon as 
they touched the shore, to impede their movements, 
and to derange the spectacle of their progress to the 
shrine. Nicias was resolved to prevent this in- 
decorum. Instead of proceeding directly to Delos, 
he landed, with his chorus, with the animals destined 
for sacrifice, and with all his sacred gear, on the 
adjacent isle of Rheneia. A wooden bridge had 
been prepared at Athens, and brought in pieces on a 
ship. During the night this bridge was erected, not, 
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as Plutarch implies, between Rheneia and Delos, 
which would make it at least half a mile long, but 
obviously between the landing-place of Delos and 
the more northerly of the two small islands in the 
channel, just opposite the landing-place, where the 
distance to be spanned is about 150 yards. Next 
morning the expectant populace beheld an unwonted 
sight. Across the bridge, splendid in gold and 
colours, festooned with wreaths and spread with 
carpets, a magnificent procession, raising the chant 
of the festival, slowly passed into the Sacred Isle, 
and moved in stately order to the temple of Apollo. 
When the sacrifices and the games had been cele- 
brated, and the feasting was over, Nicias dedicated 
to Apollo the offering of a palm-tree in bronze. He 
also purchased and presented to the Delians a site 
to be used for sacrificial banquets; placing on it a 
column with an inscription which prayed the feasters 
to ask many blessings for Nucias from the gods. 
Five years later he was to die miserably in Sicily— 
after that terrible retreat, at the outset of which he 
makes his confident appeal to the tenor of ‘a life 
religious before the gods, just and without offence 
among men’.” Subsequently the bronze palm-tree 
was blown down by a storm, overturning in its fall a 
colossus of Apollo, which had been dedicated at an 
earlier time by the Naxians. Perhaps the super- 
stition of those days may have whispered that the 
Erinyes of the unhappy Athenian were wroth with 
the god whom he had adored in vain’. 
"Phuc, vi 77. ? Plutarch, /Vicias, 3. 
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It has hitherto been supposed that, at the end of 
the Peloponnesian War, Sparta left to Athens the 
control of Delos. This belief rested, partly on the 
Plutarchic anecdote of the Delians failing to obtain 
relief from Sparta, partly on the silence of ancient 
writers, and on the general probability of a con- 
cession at once cheap and politic. These grounds 
are inconclusive. And a fragmentary inscription 
lately found at Delos by M. Homolle makes it 
highly probable that the case was otherwise’. The 
words are ...xal edv Kal va@y Kal TOV ypnudTwV TOV 
tov Oeod. “EBacitevov: *Ayis lavoavias. “Edopou 
joa: Ouwvidas “Apiotoyevidas “Apyioras Loddyas 
Peditas. “Ev Ayo [Sd jpyev?...] The mention of 
Delos indicates that this document concerned the 
island. Agis I. and Pausanias II. were the only two 
Spartan kings of those names who reigned together: 
the date must therefore be either 427-426 B.c. or 
401-398 B.c.; since Pleistoanax, the father of 
Pausanias, was recalled in 426 and reigned till 408. 
Now, if the date was 427-426 B.c., one of the five 
ephors named by the inscription ought to occur in 
that list of eponymous ephors from 431 to 404 B.C. 
which is read in Xenophon®, But it is not so. 
Probably, then, the date lies between 408 and 
398 B.c. The genitives at the beginning seem to 
depend on some lost verb with the notion of 
eryedeto Oar. We know from Diodorus’ that Athens 

* Bulletin de Correspondance hellénigue, vol. iii. p. 12. 

® Hellen. ii. 3, §§ 9, 10. 

o Xie 73: 
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had occasion to complain of intrigues between Delos 
and the Peloponnesus. The story of the Delians 
applying to Pausanias points in the same direction. 

It seems, then, a not unwarrantable hypothesis 
that, in this inscription, we have the fragment of a 
convention between Sparta and Delos with regard 
to the administration of the Delian temples and 
their treasures; and that this convention was made 
after the defeat of Athens in 404 Bc. If the 
hypothesis is correct, and if the Delians recovered 
for a time any measure of their old autonomy, this 
independence was not of long duration. Inscriptions 
found at Athens, and referring to Ol. too. 4, Ol. 
IOI. I, 2, 3—2é. to 377-374 B.c.—show that the 
sacred revenues of Delos were at that date adminis- 
tered by the Athenian officials called amphictyones’. 
We have the table of their receipts and expenses. 
They receive interest on money lent by the temple 
of the Delian Apollo, and rents of houses or lands 
appertaining to it. Their expenses are connected 
with the sacred mission, the sacrifices, and the 


1 Corp. Inscr. Graec. 158, 159. The library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, contains the original Marmor Sandvicense, so called 
because it was brought to England, and presented to the college, 
by John, Lord Sandwich, in 1739. Under that name it was first 
described by Dr John Taylor (Cambridge, 1743): see also Rose, 
Inscr. Graec. (1825), p. 313. The opening words are Tdde 
éxpokav dpdixtvoves “APnvaiwy, Then follow (1) receipts from 
communities (chiefly insular) and individuals ; (2) expenses con- 
nected with the worship of the Delian Apollo; (3) arrears due 
from the public and private debtors. The whole statement covers 
the four years ending with the archonship of Socratides (374 B.c.). 
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games. More curious than these details is an item 
which figures among their receipts. Fines, equiva- 
lent to about £30 a head, had been levied on certain 
Delians guilty of assaulting the Athenian officials in 
the island,—dragging them from the temple of 
Apollo,—and_ beating them. Delos still possessed 
the shadowy privilege of nominating archons ; and 
the Delian archons contemporary with this outrage 
bear in three instances the same names as the 
culprits. If the Delian archons were not chosen by 
lot, prominence in an insult to the tyrants from over 
the water would doubtless have commended a candi- 
date to the constituency with a force which we can 
easily understand. 

‘The existence of a home-rule party in the Sacred 
Island is indeed attested by a less obscure incident 
which occurred some years later. Delians who 
resented the usurpation of Athens might well think 
that their grievances could never have a_ better 
chance of being redressed than at the moment when 
Philip of Macedon had succeeded to the place of 
Phocis in the Council of the Delphic Amphictyony 
(346 B.c.). A court which at all times was peculiarly 
bound to chastise sacrilege now had for its virtual 
president a judge not too partial to Athens. In 
345 B.c. the case (dvaducacia) came before the 
Amphictyonic Council. Euthycrates, the betrayer 
of Olynthus, was the advocate of the Delians. The 
Athenian cause had been entrusted by the Ecclesia 
to Aeschines, whose former relations with the 
Amphictyonic Council, and whose favour with Philip, 
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must have designated him for the office. A belief 
grew, however, that Philip was playing into the 
hands of the Delians. It was resolved—probably on 
the motion of Demosthenes—that the final choice of 
an orator should be referred to the Areopagus. 
That body selected Hypereides. His speech before 
the Amphictyonic Council,—famous in antiquity as 
“the Delian oration,’—traced the history of the 
island temple to an Athenian origin, while it did not 
fail to remind the judges of those immemorial ties 
which linked Athens with Delphi. His ingenious 
eloquence prevailed: the Amphictyonic tribunal con- 
firmed Athens in the administration of the Delian 
sanctuary’. After this repulse, it might have seemed 
that Delos was fated to remain in permanent 
dependence; but the time was at hand when the 
island was to enter on a new life of freedom and of 
brilliant prosperity. 


Ill. The Macedonian Period : 322-166 B.c. 


An Athenian inscription, presumed to be an 
inventory of objects preserved at Delos, mentions a 
gift bearing the date of the archon Polemon, ze. 
312 B.c.2 It has been inferred that the Athenian 
domination in Delos still existed then*. But this 


» Schafer, Demosth. u. seine Zett, vol. il. pp. 346 f.: the frag- 
ments of the AnAuaxds of Hypereides in Sauppe, “vag. Or. AZz. 
p. 285. 

2 Le Bas, Voy. archéol., Inscr. att. no. 245, 1. 31. 

3M. Homolle, Bulletin de Corr. hellén. vol. i. p. 582. The 
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inference presumes that the Athenians would no 
longer have registered and dated their own offerings 
in the Delian temple when they had ceased to 
administer it. At any rate, the Delians became 
independent not much later,—if, indeed, the sub- 
mission of Athens to Antipater after the battle of 
Crannon (322 Bc.) had not already emancipated 
them. The constitution of free Delos was like that 
of other Greek cities: it had a popular assembly and 
a senate. We find the guild of ‘ Dionysiac artists” 
(rexvirar Avovvovakoi) applying to the senate and 
people for permission to erect a statue, and these 
bodies appointing a committee (wpurdveus) to assign 
a site’. Hitherto epigraphy has given us only rare 
flashes of light: but from 300 to 100 B.c. the inscrip- 
tions are numerous: and from about 250 B.c. to 
166 B.c. they are most abundant of all. They are 
chiefly of three classes: (1) decrees of the Delian 
Senate and People, awarding distinctions to bene- 
factors of the island; (2) dedications, in honour of 
gods or men; (3) inventories of objects preserved in 
the temples. 

The decrees are the most numerous. Their 
formula is nearly constant. A preamble sets forth 
that such or such a person “ perseveres in benefits ” 
(Suaredet dyabos av) to “the temple and the people” 
(ro tepov Kat tov Shor) “of the Delians”: that 
therefore it has seemed good to the Senate and the 
doubt, which appears to me well-founded, is expressed by 


M. Lebégue, p. 301, nore. 
' Corp. Inscr. Graec. 3067. 
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People to confer upon him such or such privileges. 
These are, in most cases, (i) the right of acquiring 
land and house-property in the island,—yfs kat 
olkias €yKtnows: (il) exemption from taxes,—drédea: 
(ili) precedence in the law-courts,—S~kau mpddcKov: 
(iv) the right of bringing private business before the 
Senate or People immediately after the affairs of 
religion,—mpoaodos mpos THY Bovdny Kal Tov dHpov 
TpoTous peta TA tepd. A rarer distinction is a place 
of honour at festivals—zpoedpia. Rarer still is the 
distinction of being publicly eulogized and crowned 
at the Apollonza (a festival distinct from the Deda, 
as another inscription shows')—when the sacred 
herald (iepoxnpv€é) proclaimed the name of the 
person thus honoured. The decree usually adds 
that the recipient is to possess wdvra daa Sédorau 
tots mpo€évors Kal evepyerais, all the privileges 
assigned to the public friends and benefactors of 
Delos’. 

Among the persons thus distinguished we find 
Pnytagoras’, king of Salamis in Cyprus, and 
Philocles, king of Sidon, who had established a 


1 Bulletin de Corr. hellén. vol. it. p. 379: a dedication by 
parents in honour of their daughter, xavygdopyjocacav Anhia kal 
’A7roAAovia. 

2 About fifty decrees of wpogevia have been found, of which 
some thirty are complete: see M. Homolle, A/onuments grecs, 
‘No. 7, p. 38; Bulletin de Corr. hellén. vol. 1. p. 279, where some 
specimens are given in full. 

8 A temple-inventory mentions an offering on which the decree 
in his favour was engraved—éexov mpogeviav Ivutayopa BaowAe? 
Sarapwiw: Mon. grecs, 1. C. p. 49. 
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claim on the regard of the Delians by helping them 
to recover their debts from the islands. A wreath 
is voted to a poet of Andros named Demoteles, 
because “he has made the Temple his theme, and 
has commemorated the legends of the place*.” A 
physician named Archippus’, of Ceos, receives the 
honours of hereditary pvoxentza because he has 
served Delos “by his medical science, as in other 
ways.” Antiochus III. (the Great) of Syria, and his 
son Antiochus Epiphanes, are among those to whom 
statues were raised at Delos during this period, and 
who are commemorated in extant dedications ; also 
a certain Sostratus, who may possibly be the builder 
of the Alexandrian Pharos in the reign of the first 
Ptolemy; and Heliodorus, the false treasurer of 
Seleucus Philopator, whose miraculous punishment 
for attempted sacrilege at Jerusalem is mentioned in 
the Second Book of Maccabees*. Two different 
inscriptions, on the bases of statues erected by 
private persons (one, a Rhodian), commemorate 
Masinissa, king of Numidia, the ally of Rome 
against Carthage. They style him Baowéa Macar- 
vacav, Bactkéws Pata’. The MSS. of Livy give his 


‘ See the inscription in the Buwdletin de C. h. vol. iv. p. 327. 
Philocles wécav éripéXecav éromjoaro drws Ayo KopiowvTat To 


ddveva. 
2 


Tempaypdtevtar mept Te TO iepdv Kal piOous Tors érixwpiovs 
yéypahev : Bulletin de C. h. vol. iv. p. 345, 

5 7d. p. 349. 

* Bulletin de C. h. vol. iii. pp. 360 ff. 

> Bulletin de C. h. vol. ii. p. 400; vol. iii. p. 469. These in- 
scriptions may be referred to 200-150 B.c. ; whether they were 
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father’s name as Gala. Another dedication honours 
Chysermus (of Alexandria), who lived in the reign 
of Ptolemy III. (Euergetes), 247-222 B.c. He is 
styled “kinsman of the king,” “doctor of sacred 
” “president of the physicians,” ‘director of the 
Museum’.” This is the man named by Plutarch as 
father of that Ptolemaeus who was involved at 
Alexandria in the tragic end of Cleomenes III. 
From 300 to 200 B.c. every shore of the 
Mediterranean was constantly sending tributes to 
Delos. If the spirit of the old Greek worship was 
sinking, the area of Hellenic civilization had been 
greatly enlarged. The rulers of the new kingdoms 
into which Alexander’s empire had been divided 
were proud of Hellenic lineage, or anxious to claim 
it. For them, it was a point of honour or of policy 
to heap gifts on the Aegean birthplace of Apollo. 
The Ptolemies, the Seleucidae, the kings of Macedon 
from Demetrius to Perseus, are among the bene- 
factors of the temple. Choruses of maidens 
(An\iddes) for the festivals of Apollo are provided at 
the charges of Alexandria, Megalopolis, Cos, and 
Rhodes. Gifts are sent by the Cyclades, Crete, 
Sicily, Rome. The mention of ‘‘a bowl presented 
by the people of the Tauric Chersonese” (¢uddn 


law, 


earlier or later than 166 B.c. can scarcely be determined. The 
latter has [loAvdvOys émoe: (sc). The same sculptor’s name occurs 
in an inscription of Melos, published by M. Tissot (Budletin, 
vol. ii. p. 522), where we read, [loAvdvOns éroincerv. 

1 Tov ovyyery Bacrtéws Urodcuaiov cai é&nynriv Kai ext tov 
iarpdv Kat émurtdtynv tod Movoeiov: Bulletin, vol. ii. p. 470. His 
son, too, is styled iAos tod Baciéws, Plut. Cleom. 36. 
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Xepoovnowav tav ex tod Ildvrov) proves the con- 
tinued intercourse between Delos and the remotest 
of her daughters. It was at this period—between 
300 and 200 B.c.—that Delos began to merit in the 
fullest degree that title which Pausanias gives to it, 
as “the common mart of the Greeks,” 70 Kowov 
‘EM\jvev eurropvov?. Its importance in this respect 
is indicated by the fact that the Tyrian traders of 
Delos formed a separate guild, which recorded 
decrees’, Both as a sanctuary and as a resort of 
merchants or sightseers, Delos offered peculiar 
advantages for the display of public documents. 
Thus a treaty between the Boeotians and Perseus of 
Macedon (172 B.c.) was exhibited on graven columns 
placed at Thebes, Delphi, and Delos*. When 
Perseus wished to give all possible publicity to an 
amnesty recalling exiles to Macedonia, Delos, Delphi, 
and the Itonian temple in Phthiotis were the three 
places at which he announced it’, A convention 
between towns of Lesbos, a convention between 
towns of Crete, decrees by the authorities of Tenos, 


' Monuments grecs, No. 7, p. 45. 

* Fass Vill. 326 2% 

° Corp. Inscr. Graec. 2273. The funeral inscriptions of 
Rheneia (i. 23194, 41), and a Delian dedication (cb. 2290) 
further attest the presence of the Tyrians in Delos. 

* Liv. xl. 12: Tribus nunc locis cum Perseo foedus incisum 
litteris esse ; uno Thebis ; altero ad Délum, augustissimo et cele- 
berrimo templo ; tertio Delphis. 

> Polyb. xxvi. fr. 5, 1, 2: tovrwv égeriber mpoypadas eis tre AjAov 
kat AeXdovs kat 7d THs “Irwvias "AOjAvas iepov: a place which makes 
against the proposed emendation De/ium in Liv. Z. ¢. 
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Syros, Ceos, Teos, are registered at Delos’. The 
people of Cyzicus on the Propontis had obtained an 
oracle from Delphi, declaring their city to be sacred. 
They send an embassy to request that this response 
may be published in the temple of the Delian 
Apollo’. 

It is due to this quality of Delos as the common 
depository of archives that recent researches have 
been able to throw some fresh light on an interesting 
institution. For more than a century after Alexander 
the history of the Aegean islands is obscure. But 
three inscriptions published by Béckh had already 
taught us that there existed at this period a Con- 
federation of the Islands, 16 Kowdv tov vyowrov. 
One of these inscriptions was a decree in favour of a 
Syracusan named Timon; two others were dedica- 
tions, in honour respectively of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
and of a Rhodian named Agathostratus*, M. 
Homolle has discovered at Delos five more inscrip- 
tions which record acts of this Island League. Two 
are dedications on statues erected by the Confedera- 
tion,—one in honour of ‘the navarch Callicrates of 
Samos”—possibly the very navarch of that name 
mentioned in the epigrams of Poseidippus—the 
other, to Apollo. Three are decrees. In one, it is 


1 Lesbos: Expédition de Morée, vol. iil. Inscriptions of the 
Aegean isles; Delos, No. 2, p. 24 :—Tenos, Ceos, Teos, Corp. 
Inser. Graec. 2334, 2272, 3067 :—Syros, Crete, inscriptions found 
by M. Homolle, Bulletin de Corr. h. vol. iii. p. 292. 

° Bulletin de C. h. vol. iv. p. 471. 

3 Corp. Inscr. Graec. 2234, 2273, 2283 ¢. 
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ordered by the “Council (avvedpor) of the Islanders” 
that a certain Thrasyllus shall be crowned ‘at the 
first contest of the P¢olemaea, when the tragic poets 
compete.” Two others requite the services of 
Egyptian officials’. This Island League may pro- 
bably be referred to the period from 300 to 180 B.C. 
The mention of a festival called Ptolemaea,—the 
fact that two of the persons honoured are described 
-as ‘ministers of king Ptolemy” (retaypévos vo tov 
Baovréa Ilrodewatov),—sufficiently indicate that the 
Confederation was protected by the dynasty of the 
Lagidae. The Second Ptolemy (Philadelphus, 
285-247 B.C.) had sufficient naval power for that 
purpose. The last mention of the League is in an 
inscription found at Tenos,—one of those already 
published by Béckh,—which must be earlier than 
166 B.c. Tenos was one, at least, of the meeting- 
places’, There is no proof that the League, or its 
Council (cvvedpo.), exercised any functions beyond 
the regulation of festivals and of honorary rewards. 
It was probably in political dependence on Egypt. 
When the Delians desired to collect the moneys 
which they had lent to the Island Confederation, it 
is significant that their appeal was made to Philocles, 
king of Sidon. 

While Delos was subject to Athens, the temples 
were administered by the Athenian ‘‘amphictyones.” 


1 Bulletin de C. h. vol. iv. pp. 320 f. 

Strabo notices the size of the éorardpia at the Tenian temple 
of Poseidon as a proof that the festivals there must have been 
largely attended (x. v. rr). 
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In free Delos these duties were entrusted to Delian 
officials called /zervopozor (ieporo.oi), ‘“ ministers of 
public worship.” Like the ‘“amphictyones,” these 
guardians held office for one year only, at the end of 
which they rendered a minute account of their 
stewardship. The inventories or accounts relating 
to the temples form the most numerous class of 
Delian inscriptions. They give us a curious insight 
into the sacred administration at the period when 
the Delian sanctuary was most prosperous. The 
outgoing “hieropoioi” handed over the charge to 
their successors in presence of the Delian Senate. 
On doing so, they presented an inventory in two 
parts. The first part enumerates all the objects 
which they had received from their predecessors,— 
beginning with the temple of Apollo, and going on 
to the other Delian temples, of which (like the 
Athenian taptar rys Oeov) they had the general 
charge. The formula is—rade tapehdBomev ev to 
va@ Tov Amdddwvos, k.t.4. The second part enume- 
rates the objects acquired during their year of office. 
Articles of gold, silver, bronze, iron, marble, wood, 
glass, ivory, tortoise-shell, are successively recorded. 
Some of these are kept in coffers (KuBoérva) ; others, 
on stands of which the shelves or drawers (pupot) 
are numbered and catalogued; in other instances the 
place is indicated by a phrase: ‘on the right,” or 


“left,” “as you enter”; ‘‘near the corner of the 
picture”; “near the sun-dial”; “hanging against 
the wall.” The objects themselves are of every 


kind: bowls (¢udda.—of which Apollo’s temple alone 
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had some thousands) ; vases and chests or coffers of 
every class; lamps; censers; small altars or braziers; 
pictures (mivaxes); portraits (qivakes €ixoveKol) ; 
mosaics (zivakes euBdyntods ypadas exovres) ; statues 
of gods (dydhwara) or men (dvdpidvres) ; jewellery ; 
engraved gems. When there is an inscription on 
the gift, it is often quoted; in the case of the 
precious metals, the weight is given. The minute- 
ness of description is often remarkable: ‘a little cow 
[dedicated to Isis in the Serapeion ?] without its left 
horn”; “a kettle which has lost its bottom and its 
handles”; ‘‘a golden laurel-crown with twisted 
leaves”; “a golden wreath with [so many] leaves, 
counting those that have dropped off” ;—for the 
smallest fragments, the very morsels of gold dust 
(@pavpara, Kidopara, Wyypara) were recorded. Ex- 
voto offerings are frequently named—beaks of ships, 
rudders, a herald’s staff, shields, spears, greaves, 
bows. A fragment of one such ex-voto has been 
found, part of a leaden quiver, with the legend, 
TadTa yap mewhny éowoev %pas,—‘‘ these [arrows] 
saved us from starving” :—one thinks of Philoctetes 
at Lemnos. Sacred envoys (Oewpoi) used to wear a 
sort of plaited head-dress called oreyyis, and among 
the ex-votos are mentioned orheyyidia Pewpixd. One 
article is named which the modern world would 
gladly purchase at the cost of much else which the 
Delian temple contained—O@yxnv tpiywvov éyovoar 
BiBdia “AdKatov, a three-cornered case containing 
works of Alcaeus’, 


* Monuments grecs, No. 7, pp. 40 f. 
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But the wealth of the Delian god did not consist 
merely in the contents of his temple. He was also 
a land-owner and a money-lender. Rheneia, the 
greater part of Delos, and (in the second century B.c.) 
part of Myconos, were included in his domain. His 
revenues comprised rents of arable land (éynpocra), 
of pastures (évyduua), and of houses (évoixia). The 
house-property is multifarious;—workshops, cellars, 
dwelling-houses, lodging-houses (ovvorxiar), an 
apothecary’s shop, a bath. Apollo further levied 
taxes on the purple-fishery, on anchorage, and on 
the disembarcation of merchandise’. One item 
figures as otpodeta. I take this to mean charges 
for the use of windlasses employed in warping ships 
up to the jetty, or in landing their freight’. The 
Delian temple, like other rich temples, put out the 
balance of its revenues at usury. The town of 
Delos, the island communities, and also private 
persons, appear as debtors in the temple-register of 
loans. The capital sums (Sdveva) were usually lent 
for terms of five years, at the annual interest of ten 
per cent. (roxou émidéxaror). An inscription presents 
us with a contract for repairing the temple of Apollo. 
In supervising this work the regular ‘hieropoioi ” 
are assisted by inspectors termed émuordrav or 
émmedntai: and the signatures of guarantors are 
subjoined. The document certainly belongs to free 


1 Bulletin de C. h. vol. ii. pp. 341 f. 

2 Cp. Lucian, wAotoy 5, where ai dyxupar kal orpodeia (wind- 
lasses) kal areptaywyets (capstans) are among the objects which the 
visitor admires on the deck. 
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Delos, and may probably be placed shortly before 
200 BiCm 

During the Macedonian age we have seen Delos 
independent, widely venerated, and _ increasingly 
prosperous. In the period which now opens, inde- 
pendence is once more taken from it ; worship 
gradually forsakes it; and the marts of Delos, still 
busy for a space, presently share the ruin of her 
freedom and the silence of her shrines. 


IV. The Roman Period: from 166 B.c. 


Livy says that Athens recovered Delos in 
196 B.c.; Polybius, in 166 B.c.?. The latter is doubt- 
less right. Athenian hopes may have been raised 
when Rome proclaimed the freedom of Greece in 
196 B.c., but they were realised, after urgent 
demands, only thirty years later’. From 166 B.c. 
onwards the archons of Athens are, as M. Dumont 
has shown, the archons of Delos also‘. The last 
shadow of autonomy has vanished; Delos is more 
completely dependent than an ordinary cleruchia. 
The supreme administration was vested in an 
Athenian governor (éripednrys). But a_ special 
cause sustained, or stimulated, Delian commerce. 


' Corp. Lnscr. Graec. 2266 ; Lebégue, p. 303. 

2 LAive sexu. 30> Polyb, xxx, 18: 

* The question has been discussed by Hertzberg, Gesch. 
Griechenlands, vol. i. p. 84, who in his note (60, 2.) collects 
the authorities. 

* Revue archéol. 1873, xxvi. pp. 257 f. 
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The position of the Aegean island rendered it, at 
this time, a convenient station for the Romans in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. Rome granted to Delos 
the privilege of exemption from taxes on imports 
and exports. The result was to give Delos a 
decisive advantage over her commercial competitor, 
Rhodes’. The trade of Rhodes was, in fact, ruined. 
The prosperity of Delos, on the other hand, is 
sufficiently attested by inscriptions. Dedications 
belonging to the years 200-80 B.c. constantly speak 
of ‘the Romans,—Italians and Greeks,—who are 
trading in the island.” Many Orientals were settled 
in Delos or Rheneia; the Tyrian trading-guild has 
already been noticed. The Delians had some local 
industries. They manufactured a species of bronze 
much used for the legs of tables and like purposes ; 
they prepared a certain unguent which was in 
request; they sold fish, and the honey of the 
Cyclades ; they fattened fowls ; and they maintained 


1 In his work on the Chronological Sequence of the Coins of 
Ephesus (1880), Mr Barclay V. Head has proved a fact which is 
of interest for the commercial history of Rhodes. He has shown 
that the pan-Asiatic coinage of the cistophori was introduced by 
Eumenes II. of Pergamus, with the consent of the Romans, about 
167 3B.c., when Rhodes shared in the reverses of Macedonia. 
Hitherto the Rhodian coinage had been the general medium of 
commerce in the Eastern Mediterranean: the new cistophori were 
designed to supplant it. 

2 Bulletin de C. h. vol. iii. p. 371. “Pwpaiwy ot épyalouevor— 
“‘Pwpaiwv “Iradukoi Kai "EAAnves of xa... (?)—“‘Italicei et Graecei 
qui negotiantur.” We may complete the lacuna after xa with the 
letters wnAevovtes : unless it was kaTotKodvTes. 
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that ancient prestige as cooks which led ungrateful 
gourmands to nickname them éAeodvrau, “ scullions’.” 
Delos was an active centre of the slave-trade. The 
site of an enclosure in which the human cattle were 
penned can still be traced at the north-east corner of 
the island; and this traffic, flourishing close to the 
altars of the god whose praise was to kindle a light 
for the prisoners of darkness and pain, must have 
made Delos a name of horror to thousands of 
miserable beings. 

The glory of Hellenic worship in the island had 
already paled. Kings who felt or affected reverence 
for the Greek Apollo had been replaced by Roman 
officials, who were sceptical, avaricious, or both. But 
the administration of the temples—now once more 
controlled by Athens——seems to have been continued 
on the ancient lines. The new Athenian officials, 
who succeeded to the Zzeropoior of free Delos, have 
no longer the specious name of amphzctyones, as in 

1 Pliny, xxxiv. 4, xili. 2: Dioscorides, ii. ror: Athenaeus, iv. 
173 A (who explains the nickname, da 7d rots éAcots trodvecOar, 
duakovodvres é€v tats Poivas). ‘The preparation of sacrificial feasts 
had always been an engrossing occupation for the islanders : 
payeipwv Kal tpamelomouav TapEelXoVvTO xpelas TOUS Tapayvyvowevous 
mpos Tas tepoupyias (2. ¢.). Besides the general appellative éXeodvrau, 
they had, says Athenaeus, many special soubriquets—such as 
Xotpaxot, ’Apvoi, Syoapor, etc. Cp. Cic. Acad. 2, 26. Nothing 
is certain about the AnAuds of the comic poet Nicochares (in 
Anistot. Poet. 2, Castelvetro would read AeAéda, poltroniad) : 
but Philostephanus wrote a comedy called AyAtos (Athen. vii. 
293A), and the AyAddes of Cratinus is often cited (Meineke, 


Frag. I, p. 11). The Ayndia of Antiphanes is known only by 
name (id. p. 364). 
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the fifth and fourth centuries. They are described 
merely as “those appointed to the charge of the 
sacred treasure and the other revenues of the 
temple,” ot (kafiorduwevor) ert hv durakyy Tar iepov 
XpNu_aTwv Kal Tav ad\wv Tpocddwv TeV TOD vaod'. 
This was a time at which mystic rites and Oriental 
worships probably gained the ascendancy at Delos. 
We find that mysteries (noticed also by Jamblichus) 
were celebrated on the top of Cynthus, near a cistern 
adjoining the temple of the Cynthian Zeus and 
Athena. One inscription of this age directs that the 
votaries shall ascend to that temple ‘“‘puve zx soul,” 
“in white ratment,” “with no shoes upon thetr feet.” 
Other inscriptions refer to the temple of Serapis lower 
down on the north-west slope of Cynthus; they 
mention the black-stoled priestesses (pedavndopor) 
and canephori of Isis’, A native of Ascalon is 
among those whose dedications are recorded*. The 
shrine of the Syrian Aphrodite and of the Tyrian 
Heracles had numerous worshippers in the island. 

The first Mithridatic War (88-84 B.c.) brought 
the catastrophe of Delos. While Athens joined the 
Pontic king, the poorly defended isle was held loyal 
to Rome by interest and fear. During the tyranny 
of Aristion at Athens, Apellicon, whose prestige was 
that of a Peripatetic philosopher, received the 


1 Monuments grecs, No. 7, p. 41. 

2 Lebégue, p. 158: Wuxf Ka0a[povs|—éxovras éoOjra AcuKyy .. 
avuTob€rous. 

8 Corp. Inscr. Grate. 2293-2298. 

4 Lebégue, p. 116, Inscr. No. 21. 
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command of an expedition against Delos. Success- 
ful at first, he was surprised and driven off, with the 
loss of his whole force, by the Romans under 
Orobius. Presently, however, the generals of 
Mithridates reduced the Cyclades. | Menophanes 
(according to Pausanias) was the leader who cap- 
tured Delos. ‘Delos was unfortified, and its in- 
habitants were unarmed. He sailed down upon it 
with his triremes; he slaughtered both the natives 
and the resident foreigners ; he plundered much of 
the property belonging to the merchants, and all the 
objects dedicated to the gods. He further enslaved 
the women and children; and levelled the town of 
Delos with the soil” (avr és eados KaréBahe tH 
Aydov). Ata later time the town of Boiae, opposite 
Cythera, possessed an ancient wooden statue of 
Apollo. Tradition said that, at the sack of Delos by 
Menophanes, the image had been cast into the sea, 
and that the waves had wafted it to the Laconian 
shore’. 

This event may be placed in 87 3.c. Two in- 
scriptions’ indicate that, during a brief space, Athens 
held Delos for the king of Pontus. Both he and his 
father, Mithridates Euergetes, figure among those 
who had sent gifts to the Sacred Isle. Its severe 
doom may have seemed in his: eyes the merited 
recompense of ingratitude. 

In 86 8.c. Sulla took Athens; and the peace of 
84 B.c. restored Delos to Rome. A little later we 

USP ANS siliee2 3: 
* Corp. Inscr. Graec. 2279, 2247; Lebégue, p. 318. 
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find Delos placed under the control of Paros, but 
with municipal autonomy, and with the right of 
nominating archons. In a decree preserved by 
Josephus’, Julius Caesar charges the Senate and 
People of Paros to protect the Jews of Delos in the 
free exercise of their religion. Delos was finally 
restored to Athens about 42 B.c.? Henceforth, as 
from 166 to 87 B.c., it is administered by an Athenian 
governor (émiednrys). 

The island never completely recovered from the 
blow dealt by Menophanes. It further suffered from 
the piracy which then infested the Aegean*®. If 
Cicero may be believed, Verres attempted to carry 
off some statues by night, but failed to ship them‘ 
It would, however, be a mistake to conceive Delos 
as already abandoned to the spoiler. Though much 
had been injured or removed, it was still the isle 
radiant with marble of which the poets speak’: its 
holy places could still attract the lovers of art and 


1 Ant. Jud. xiv. 10, 8. 

2 "Ade~avdpos LlodvkAeirov PAvet’s is named as ements 
(Athenian governor) of Delos in the archonship of Zenon: Corp. 
Inscr. Graec.2287. Twoarchons of the name occur at this period— 
in 54 B.c. and 41 B.c. (Dumont, Za Chronol. athén. a Délos). 
M. Homolle recognises the earlier Zenon here (Bulletin de C. h. 
ili. 372): M. Lebégue (p. 321), the later. 

® Photius (cod. 97) quotes Phlegon of Tralles for the statement 
that the pirate Athenodorus made a successful descent upon 
Delos, and carried many of the inhabitants into slavery. 

4 In Verrem, De praetura urbana, 17, 18. 

> Ovid, Heroid. Ep. xxi. 82, Candida Delos: Anthol. Gr., 
ed. Jacobs, ii. 149, No. 421, v. 5, 9 Tére evan Andros. 
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the pious students of antiquity. The general 
features in Ovid’s description are doubtless borrowed 
from what he or his contemporaries had seen. His 
Cydippe sees the ancient altar which Apollo was 
said to have made from the horns of she-goats, and 
the tree at which Latona gave him birth. But that 
is not all. ‘“ Now I roam in colonnades,” she cries, 
“now I marvel at the gifts of kings, and at the 
statues which are everywhere’. The dedications 
show that under the late Republic and the early 
Empire statues were still raised to distinguished 
persons. Among these we note Julia, the daughter 
of Augustus’, and Herod Antipas, the tetrarch of 
Galilaea and Peraea®*, Yet the phrases used in 
these dedications serve to mark how commercial life 
was slowly ebbing from Delos. Three formulas of 
dedication prevail between 166 B.c. and about 50 A.D. 
The first we have already quoted. The second is 
current from about 80 to 28 B.c., and commonly 
runs thus :— Zhe Athenians, Romans, and Greeks 


' Ovid, 2. ¢ 97, “Et modo porticibus spatior, modo munera 
regum Miror, et in cunctis stantia signa locis.” 

® Bulletin de C. h. vol. ii. p. 399. The date, M. Homolle. 
thinks (2d. iii. 155), may have been 17 B.c., when Julia visited 
Asia Minor with her husband Agrippa. 

5 Bulletin de C. h. ii. 366. The Herods, as M. Homolle 
remarks, were brought into relation with the Greeks by their 
tastes, and (as at Delos) by the instrumentality of Jewish colonies. 
A statue to Herod Antipas had been erected at Cos also (Corp. 
Inscr. Graec. 2502); and his father, Herod the Great, had received 
a like honour at Athens (Corp. Jnscr. Aft. ill. 1, 550). The date 
is somewhere between 4 B.c. and 38 A.D. 
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generally who reside in Delos, with the merchants 
and ship-masters visiting it'.’ The third formula 
occurs from about 28 B.c. onwards: it is simply 
this :—“ The Athenian people, and the residents in 
the tsland.” Vhe mention of the traders is no longer 
necessary”. 

It has been inferred from Lucan*, and is more 
than likely on general grounds, that the oracle of 
Delos was still consulted in the first century a.p. 
The Dela are mentioned in an inscription of 
Hadrian’s reign (117-138 a.pD.), who, while at 
Athens, may have done something to restore the 
worship of the Sacred Isle’ In the time of 
Pausanias, however (circ. 160 a.p.), Delos was 
deserted, “if we leave out of account those who are 
sent from Athens to take care of the temple®.” The 
most striking and interesting evidence of this state- 
ment is afforded by a series of epigrams in the 
Greek Anthology,—all, probably, of the first or early 
second century A.D. 


1° AOnvaiwv kal “Pwpaiwy kal trav addwv “EAAnvev ot KatoiKodyTes 
év Andw kai ot rapemidnuodvtes Europor Kat vavkAnpo. Sometimes 
mapertonpovvtes is replaced by xaramAéovtes eis THv vyoov : some- 
times £évwy is substituted for “EAAyvwv: sometimes we have ’AOnv. 
Kai “Pop. of Katotxotvtes ev Ajdw kat of euzropou kat of vav«Anpor 
(Bulletin de C. h. iti. 371). 

2 6 dypos 6 AOnvaiwy Kai of tHV viov oiKotvTes (20.). 

8 Pharsal. vi. 425 (of Sextus Pompeius), on tripodas Delt, 
non Pythia consulit antra. 

4 Lebégue, 263, 326: referring to Heydemann, Die Antiken 
Marmorbildwerke (1874), No. 235. 
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“Would I were still drifting before the breath of 
all winds, rather than that I had been stayed to 
shelter homeless Leto! Then had I not so greatly 
mourned my poverty. Ah, woe is me, how many 
Greek ships sail past me, Delos the desolate, whom 
once men worshipped! Hera is avenged on me for 
Leto with vengeance late but sore’.” 

“Ye desolate isles, poor morsels of the earth, 
girdled by the waves of the sounding Aegean, ye 
have all become as Siphnos or parched Pholegan- 
dros, ye have lost your brightness that was of old. 
Verily ye are all ensampled of Delos,—of her who 
was once fair with marble, but was first to see the 
day of solitude’.” 

‘“Famous wert thou, Tenos, I deny it not; for of 
yore the winged sons of Boreas [slain in Tenos by 
Heracles] gave thee renown. But renowned was 
Ortygia also, and her fame went even to those who 
dwell beyond the North Wind on Rhiphaean hills. 
Yet now thou livest, and she is dead. Who would 
have looked to see Delos more lonely than Tenos*?” 


* Anthol. Graec. ed. Jacobs, vol. ii. p. 144, No. 408 (ciOe pe 
TavToiowww—). 

* 16. p. 149, No. 421 (vijoou epnpatar—). 

* 2b. p. 195, No. 550 (xAewiy otk ardd>npui—). Antipater of 
Thessalonica, to whom these epigrams are ascribed (though the 
first is given also to Apollonides) lived in the early part of the 
first century A.D. In another epigram (Jacobs, ii. 35, No. 100, 
Ayrods wdivwy iepy tpopé) Alpheus of Mitylene (whose date was 
about the same) says that he cannot follow Antipater in calling 
Delos wretched (deAadqv): the glory of having borne Apollo and 
Artemis is enough for all time.—I may note in passing that 
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Delos had been an important station only so 
long as the Romans had no firm footing on the 
eastern coasts of the Mediterranean. As that foot- 
ing became more secure, the Aegean stepping-stone 
lost its value. Delos was not to the Roman world 
what it had been to the Hellenic: in the course of 
the first century A.D. it was already little more than 
a sacred rock on which temples were kept up by 
Athens. How Delos may have fared under the 
successors of Constantine can be guessed from the 
case of a shrine hardly less famous. When the 
Emperor Julian paid his devotions to the Apollo of 
Daphne near Antioch, he found that the once rich 
offerings had dwindled to “a single goose, provided 
at the expense of a priest, the pale and solitary 
inhabitant of this decayed temple’.” The last re- 
corded incident in the annals of ancient Delos fitly 
recalls the chief source of its early fame. At the 
moment of vanishing from history it appears once 
more among the great oracles. Julian, when medi- 
tating that invasion of Persia in which he perished, 
consulted before all others the priests of Delphi, 
Dodona, and Delos’. Thus, on the threshold of 


Tibullus, iii. 27 (Delos ubi nunc, Phoebe, tua est?), inadvertently 
quoted by M. Lebégue (324) as referring to the decay of Delos, 
has a different context. 

1 Gibbon, ch. xxiii. vol. iii. p. 168 (ed. Dr Smith). 

2 Theodoretus, A7s¢. iii. 16, méeupas 8 cis AeAgods kal Anrov 
Kat Awduvnv Kal ra adda xpyotypia, ei xpy) oTpaTedvey exypuita Tods 
pavres: of 58 Kal orpatedew éxéAevov Kal imurxvotvTo THY viKyy. 
Gibbon has not recorded this detail, which, trivial in itself, is 
highly characteristic of Julian’s reverence for pagan precedents. 
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Asia, he honours these three great shrines, as 
Alexander, in whose steps he aspired to tread, had 
designed to honour them when his work in the East 
was done’. The Sacred Isle, which belongs so 
wholly to the pagan world, fitly passes out of view 
with this last champion of the pagan gods,—with 
him who in visions of the night saw the Genius of 
the Empire receding with veiled head from his tent, 
and to whom, on the eve of his death among the 
Persian hills, a lurid meteor showed the warning 
face of Mars’. 

Julian died in 363 av. In 376 the Scythians 
and Goths ravaged the Cyclades. If worship had 
not already ceased in Delos, it probably came to an 
end under Theodosius (378-395), or at latest in the 
reign of Justinian (527-565). The final destruction 
of the monuments must have been hastened by the 
Saracens’, the Slavs in the eighth century, and the 
Agarenian pirates from Spain in the ninth. Some 
remains on the top of Cynthus have been supposed 
to mark the site of a castle built by the Knights of 


' Delphi, Dodona, and Delos were the three holy places 
beyond the limits of Macedonia at which Alexander had intended 
to build new temples: Droysen, Gesch. des Hellenismus, ii. 38. 

> The presage of the meteor (“facem cadenti similem...minax 
Martis sidus,” Arnmian. Marcell. xxv. 2) may have been more 
instantly striking to Julian, if he had in his mind the only oracle 
concerning his campaign of which Theodoretus (¢ ¢.) gives the 
terms: vdv mavtes wpunOnyev Geol vikns Tpdrata Kopicacbar apa 
@Onpt worauo (the Tigris). tadv & eyo yyepovedow, Oodpos Tode- 
poxAovos "Apys. 

® Finlay, Ast. of Greece, vol. ii. p. 190. 
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St John, who, according to Cantacuzenus, occupied 
Delos. M. Lebégue is of opinion that these vestiges 
are exclusively Hellenic or Roman’. If the Hos- 
pitallers had permanent quarters, they were probably 
on Rheneia. In 1878 there were no habitations 
whatever on Delos: on Rheneia, only a cottage 
or two, and the buildings erected by the Greek 
government for the officers of quarantine. 

The foregoing sketch will have served to show 
the historical interest of the Delian inscriptions. 
Many gaps in our previous knowledge have been 
filled up. Much that was dim and vague has 
become vivid and precise. For the years from 300 
to 100 B.c. the gain is especially large. Delos stands 
out with a more continuous clearness in its relations 
to the Greek and Roman world. The Sacred Isle 
is like a tiny disc in which a wide landscape is 
mirrored. 


This general survey taken, we may next turn to 
the new results in topography. | On the accompany- 
ing sketch-map, reduced from M. Lebégue’s, I have 
marked the principal points of interest. (1) The 
summit of Cynthus, on which stood the temple of 
Zeus Cynthius and Athena Cynthia. (2) A grotto, 
once used as a temple, in the western face of 
Cynthus. (3) The temple of Serapis (designated by 
earlier writers as a temple of Isis), near the junction 
of two sacred roads leading to the temples higher up 
on Cynthus, (4) The theatre, of which the left 

1 Recherches sur Délos, p. 129. 
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wing was hollowed out of the hill, while the right 
was of marble. (5) A small amphitheatre, capable 
of seating about 100 persons, where the Delian 
Senate, or its committee (mpuTaveis), may have met. 
(6) A deep ravine, which some take for the bed of 
the stream called the Inopus. (7) Ruins of the 
temple of Apollo in the plain. (8) A dot marking 
the place where the Naxian colossus of Apollo stood. 
(9) Ruins of a portico built by Philip V. of Macedon 
(220-179 B.c.). (10) An oval basin, about 289 ft. 
by 200, encircled by a granite wall about 4 feet high, 
and placed in a large rectangular precinct once 
surrounded by a colonnade. This was the famous 
Tpoxoeons Aiwvyn. The swans of Apollo floated upon 
its waters, which were brought by a conduit still 
traceable at the north-east corner. Near it was the 
palm-tree at which Leto had given birth to Apollo : 
also the kepdrwos Bwpuds, the altar made by Apollo 
with the left-horns of she-goats slain by Artemis on 
Cynthus (according to Callimachus),—or with the 
right horns of oxen (Plutarch). Around this was 
performed the ancient dance called the yépavos. 
“ Behind” the xepdriwos Bapos (Diog. Laertius viii. 
§ 13)—more we do not know—was the altar of — 
Apollo Genitor (yevvyirep, yevérwp), on which only 
cereal gifts were offered, and which was thence 
called “bloodless,” or “the altar of the pure’.” It 


1 Cyril, Adv. Julian. ix. 307 B (quoting Porphyry, wept droyis 
eutyav), Oewppoa 8 éotw ex Tod wept Ajdov ere cwlopevov Bwpov: 
mpds bv oddevds mpocayopévov rap’ adrois ovde Gvopevov evoeBav 
kéxAnrat Bouds. Clem. Alex. Strom. vil. 848, tov pey apxa.orarov 
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was said that, when Pythagoras visited Delos, this 
was the only altar at which he worshipped. Near 
this, too, must have been the kaxos Bwpds, round 
which sailors were whipped, with their hands tied 
behind their backs, while they bit morsels of sacred 
olive’. (11) A modern well (perhaps on the site of 
an ancient one), called “the well of the Maltese.” 
(12) Site of a gymnasium. (13) A stadium. (14) 
Remains of walls built across the north-east isthmus; 
probably a depdt for slaves to be sold. (15) A clear 
and copious spring. Some think that this was the 
“Tnopus,” and that it was connected with the well 
(No. 11). 

The points to which research has been chiefly 
directed since 1873 are marked on our map by (2) 
and (7). M. Lebégue has explored the grotto on 
Mount Cynthus. M. Homolle has examined the 
site of Apollo’s temple in the plain. 

The grotto® is about half-way up the western 
slope of Cynthus. The bare hill is here cleft by a 
long and narrow ravine with granite sides. The 
grotto spans the lower end of this ravine. The 
granite sides of the ravine form natural side-walls 
for the grotto. The roof is artificial. It is formed 


Bopov év AjAw ayvov elyar teOpvAdAHKact, «.7.A. Iamblichus, Vit. 
Pyth. 5, Tov dvaiwaxtov Neyopevov tov tod Tevéropos "AméANwvos 
Bopov. 

1 Zc: Diog. Laert. viii. § 13: Macrobius, Sav. iii. 6. 

* Callim. Hymn. Del. 321. 

oySee Pips' 1. ‘The original in M. Lebégue’s work is from 
a drawing by M. E. Burnouf. 
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by five pairs of massive stones, leaning against each 
other by their tops. A number of rough granite 
blocks had been piled on the roof. Some of these 
blocks have rolled off. Those that remain have a 
layer of small stones and lime between them and the 
roof. They help to make the grotto look like a 
natural cavern. The western entrance of the grotto 
was closed by a wall with a door in it, of which parts 
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remain. The eastern end, resting against the 
mountain, was not so completely closed but that 
light could penetrate. The floor, though artificially 
raised, was not paved. As the ravine widens in 
descending, the grotto widens also. At the west 
entrance it is about 16 ft. broad: at the back, only 
7 feet 8 inches. From the top of the roof (inside) 
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to the floor, its height is 18 feet 11 inches. Its 
length is 17 feet 1 inch. 

Within the grotto, to the north side, is a deep 
receptacle for water, which is supplied by a small 
spring inthe cavern. This is the ydopa, which was 
a constant feature of oracular caves. On the floor of 
the grotto was found a pedestal, with the left foot of 
a statue still placed upon it. Other fragments of the 
same statue,—pieces of arm, leg, and shoulder, were 
found near: the statue was of good workmanship: it 
represented a young god, and was about 6 feet 
6 inches high. Two marble claws were also found : 
M. Lebégue thinks that they belonged to a large 
lion. Another marble fragment showed part of a 
tree’s trunk with a lion’s skin hanging on it. A holy 
table had been supported by two pieces of Parian— 
marble. Fragments of amphoras (Thasian or 
Cnidian) occurred near the south-west corner of the 
grotto: one vase had borne the letters KPO. 
Lastly, it must be noted that the pedestal above- 
mentioned is supported on one side by a huge block 
of granite, which had been cut to receive it. Outside 
the west front of the grotto was a sacred precinct. 
Here, at about 23 ft. from the door of the grotto, 
were found two fragments of a rough marble basin, 
notched in three places as if to receive the 
metallic legs of a tripod, which had probably sup- 
ported a cortina. Near this some Athenian coins 
were found. Between the fragments of the basin 
and the door of the grotto a small square pit was 
filled with cinders, probably from ancient sacrifices : 
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but the precinct was too small for sacrifice on any 
large scale. A flight of thirteen steps, descending 
from the south-west corner of the temenos, leads to 
a sacred way which went down the mountain and 
came out near the temple of Serapis. 

These facts warrant at least the following in- 
ferences :— 

1. The grotto on Cynthus was a primitive 
temple’, whoever were the people that first wor- 
shipped there. It shows the very genesis of the 
early temple from step to step. First, an altar in 
the open air; then a roof to shelter the altar; next, a 
door to keep out the profane; lastly, a precinct 
added to the house of the god. 

2. This temple was the seat of an oracle. The 
presence of the cleft for water (ydopa) in such a 
cavern would of itself make this almost certain. The 
grotto on Cynthus is analogous in this respect to the 
adyton at Delphi, the cave of the Clarian Apollo, 
the cave of Trophonius, the shrines of the Sibyl at 
Cumae and Lilybaeum, the oracle of the earth in 
Elis, with many more that could be named*. We 
need not lay stress on the probable presence of 
tripod and cortina. 

3. Among the deities once anced here was a 
young god whose statue shows Greek workmanship 
of a mature age. 


1 Virgil’s phrase, ‘‘Templa dei saxo venerabar structa vetusto” 
(Aen. iii. 84) is referred by M. Lebégue to the grotto. I hesitate 
to recognise so special an allusion. 

2 Lebégue, p. 89. 
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4. The whole character of the grotto proves, 
however, that it must have been used as a temple 
long before such Greek art existed. We have 
mentioned the enormous block of granite in which 
the pedestal of the statue was set. This block was 
probably a Baitvkos—one of those stones which were 
worshipped as having fallen from heaven, or as 
emblems of gods. It may have symbolized the god 
originally worshipped in the grotto, before the days 
of even archaic sculpture. The baetyl and the later 
statue probably represented different gods. But 
they may have represented the same god, just as 
stones (érpar), said to have fallen from heaven, 
were worshipped in the ancient temple of the 
Orchomenian Charites conjointly with “the finished 
statues” (dyd\pata Ta adv Kdopmw TeTOLNpéva), made 
in the time of Pausanias himself, who notes a similar 
conjunction of sacred stone (wérpa) and brazen 
image (eixév) in the Orchomenian shrine of Actaeon'. 

Before going further, or discussing the place 
which this grotto held among the shrines of Delos, 
we must refer to the results obtained by M. Homolle 
at another point. His excavations were upon and 
around the site occupied by the temple of Apollo in 
the plain between Cynthus and the sea. I give 
a tracing (Fig. 2) from the plan published by 
M. Blouet, in the Lapéartion Scientifique de Morée 
(Paris, 1838, vol. iii. pl. 1), which will serve to 
indicate roughly where the groups of remains lie. 
A, site of temple of Apollo; B, ruins of a portico 


I Paus: Ix354: 
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about 197 feet long. It was of Oriental character, 
supported by pillars of which the capitals were 
formed by pairs of kneeling bulls, and adorned with 
heads of bulls in the middle of the triglyphs. C, 
remains too slight to permit measurement or descrip- 
tion of the buildings to which they belonged ; one 
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was a large oblong, facing east and west. D, remains 
of the portico of Philip (in grey marble). E, the 
oval basin. 

An examination of the remains at A has enabled 
M. Homolle to determine the dimensions and the 
general arrangement of Apollo's temple. Two 
rectangles can be traced, one exterior, the other 
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interior. The exterior rectangle supported the steps 
and columns of a portico. It measured, on the north 
and south sides, 29'49 métres, or 96 feet 9 inches 
nearly ; on the west and east sides, 13°55 metres, or 
44 feet 6 inches nearly. The interior rectangle 
supported the walls of the cella, which stood between 
two porticoes, one on the east, the other on the west. 
It measured, on the north and south sides, 20°67 
métres, or 67 feet 7 inches nearly ; on the west and 
east sides, 7°53 metres, or 24 feet 8 inches nearly. 
The temple at Delos was thus a little smaller 
than the temple at Athens known as the Theseion, 
and its plan was similar. It was enclosed by a 
colonnade (mepiorvaos) ; it comprised pronaos, naos, 
and opisthodomos; it had six columns on each front, 
east and west (€€aorvdos), and it was peripteral,— 
the columns at each side (north and south) being 
thirteen in number, counting the corner column. 
There is nothing to show whether the entrance was 
at the west front, on the side of the sea (as practical 
convenience would rather have suggested), or on the 
east, as in the temples of the Athenian acropolis. 
M. Homolle notes that the columns (Doric) were 
fluted only at the base of the shaft and again just 
below the capital; the rest of the shaft was left 
smooth. Other temples exhibit the same peculiarity. 
But at Segesta (for example) it is merely a sign of 
unfinished work. At Delos it appears to have been 
a deliberate device of artists who sought novelty at 
the expense of good taste. On the whole, the 
mason’s work is excellent; one mark is present which 
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M. Beulé regards as characteristic of good Greek 
building—the double-T joining of stones; but in the 
style M. Homolle finds a certain heaviness, a want 
of character and elegance. Judging by the evidence 
of the remains themselves, he concludes that the 
temple of Apollo is “at least of the fourth century 
B.c., and doubtless of the beginning of that century.” 

Along the outer rectangle of the temple, on its 
north side, was an avenue about 9g feet ro inches 
.broad, which was once bordered on right and left by 
two lines of small marble pedestals. Here were 
found some 150 inscriptions, chiefly accounts relating 
to the temple of Apollo and the temple of Artemis. 
North of this avenue, which separated it from the 
temple of Apollo, stood a much smaller temple on a 
different plan: it had four columns on each front, 
east and west, but no columns on the sides, north 
and south (dpd¢urpdarvios); the cella was probably 
square: it had pronaos and naos, but no opistho- 
domos. This may have been the Artemision ; or, if 
Artemis shared the temple of Apollo, the Letoén. 
The former hypothesis seems the more probable, but 
it is not certain. 

Such, in brief, is the sum of the topographical 
results to which M. Homolle’s researches have led. 
He had to deal, in truth, with “the ruins of ruins,” 
and it required such skill and perseverance as his to 
ascertain thus much. But, even if he had not been 
rewarded with some 350 new inscriptions, and with 
some valuable relics of art, his labour would not have 
been in vain. We now know the exact site, the size, 
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the character, and the arrangements of Apollo's 
Delian temple’. 

A question at once occurs. Was this temple 
(which M. Homolle would refer to the beginning of 
the fourth century s.c.) the earliest which Apollo 
possessed at Delos? And if not, can any earlier 
temple of Apollo be traced? M. Lebégue holds 
that the grotto on Cynthus was the primitive temple 
and oracle of Apollo, who succeeded a solar god pre- 
viously worshipped there; that, when the later temple. 
was built in the plain, some of the legends, migrating 
from Cynthus, attached themselves to the new site ; 
but that the grotto continued to be the ovacde, just as 
the temple (tepdv) of Apollo is distinguished from 
the oracle (wavretov) at Claros and at Branchidae’. 
Among .the texts on which this view relies, two are 
prominent: (1) Leto, according to the Homeric 
hymn (v. 17), bears her children, “ reclining against 
the lofty hill, the slope of Cynthus, close to the palm, 
by the streams of Inopus.” And Leto promises 
(v. 80) that Apollo shall build “a beauteous shrine, 
to be an oracle of men,” at Delos first of all, before 
he builds his temples elsewhere. This, it is argued, 
shows (i) that the birthplace of Apollo was originally 
placed on Cynthus, not in the plain; (ii) that there 
was an oracular shrine of such immemorial age that 
the building of it could be ascribed to Apollo him- 
self. This latter point may be allowed. As to the 
first, the words of the hymn would, I think, be 


' Monuments grecs, No. 7, pp. 28-34. 
2 Pausiavily-4\- 2.220. 
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equally suitable if the scene of Leto’s pangs had been 
in the neighbourhood of the oval basin. I rendered 
Kexhysevyn mpos “reclining agazst,’ for argument’s 
sake: but it is not necessarily more than “ reclining 
towards,” v.e. on the ground at the foot of the hill. 
(2) Themistius (circ. 360 a.p.) says —“In Delos 
the inhabitants say that a certain temple is shown, 
simple in style and furniture, but venerable by reason 
of its tradition and of the legends which are told 
concerning it. There, the story has it, Leto was 
released from her pangs when she was giving birth 
to the two gods; and, in honour of the spot, Apollo 
fixed there his sacred tripods, and thence gave his 
decrees to the Greeks’.” This passage is very 
striking. Clearly it would not apply to a handsome 
temple in the plain, close to the town. It implies 
that the shrine had to be sought out. And the 
description applies exactly to the grotto on Cynthus, 
before which a tripod appears to have stood in a 
conspicuous place. 

It has been seen that the Phoenicians had pro- 
bably been in contact with Delos before the worship 
of Apollo had come thither from Asia, and had 
brought with them a cult which is found in Delos at 

1 Orat. 18. 1, év Ando, taity TH vytw, vewv twa paciv ot 
erixwpioe SeikvvgOat, AuTOV pev Tals KaTacKeEvais, cdayy dé 
TO Adyw Kal Tots wept aitod Supynpaow. evOa Karéxer Noyos, Gre 
éruxctev 1) Anto tovs Oeovs, AvoAvat Tas wdivas abry, Kat Tov 
’ArdAAwva Tynh TOD Xwplov pera KAddwv exel TOds iepods mIyvYpevOV 
tplrodas Oewroreverv exeiOev Tois “EAAnow. ‘The word demiorederv 
reminds us that in the Homeric hymn ®¢ms attends the birth of 
the Delian Apollo (94). 
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a later time—that of Melcarth, the Tyrian Heracles, 
a solar divinity. M. Lebégue seems unquestionably 
right in holding that the grotto on Cynthus was once 
associated with Apollo. If this grotto was the most 
venerable sanctuary of the island at the early time 
when the worship of Apollo first came in, it would 
doubtless have become the dwelling of the new god 
as soon as he had prevailed over his predecessors. 
Among the marble fragments found in the grotto 
were a lion’s claws and part of the trunk of a tree, 
covered with a lion’s skin. 

I think that these objects may help us to conjec- 
ture what happened. The solar god of Tyre may 
have been in possession of the grotto when Apollo 
came. By and by Apollo became its principal 
divinity; but the memory of his predecessor was still 
preserved, and the granite baetyl remained in the 
grotto as the sacred emblem of the earlier solar god. 
Afterwards a new temple for Apollo was built in the 
plain. This now became the principal seat of his 
worship. Greeks visiting the less frequented grotto 
on Cynthus, and finding there the traditions of a 
god whom they identified with their own Heracles, 
worshipped the ancient god of the grotto as 
Heracles ; and thus the Tyrian sun-god, though still 
associated with Apollo, may once more have be- 
come the chief deity of that primitive shrine. The 
number of Tyrians who visited or inhabited Delos 
in the age of its commercial prosperity would 
have favoured such a result. The temple of the 
Tyrian Heracles at Delos is mentioned in an 
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inscription’. The tripod and cortina were attributes 
of Heracles as well as of Apollo. So long as oracles 
continued to be given at the grotto, they were 
doubtless given in Apollo’s name. 

But, granting that the grotto was the earlzest 
temple of Apollo, was it his oz/y Delian temple down 
to such a date as (say) 400 B.c., the superior limit 
which M. Homolle is disposed to assign for the 
temple in the plain? I will briefly state the reasons 
which make such a hypothesis very difficult to my 
mind. 

1. In the days of Ionian greatness the Pan- 
Ionic festival drew to Delos all the wealth of the 
race. The Homeric hymn pictures the Ionians of 
all cities vying with each other in the display of 
their ‘swift ships and great possessions.” All were 
animated and united by a common sentiment of 
devotion to Apollo, the father of Ion. Is it con- 
ceivable that no fraction of their wealth was expended 
on an object which the spirit of the festival so 
strongly commended, and which would have brought 
public credit to the donor—on making offerings 
(avabypara) to the god? It is surely certain that, 
besides votive statues, the Apollo of the Ionians 
must have received gifts of gold, silver, bronze, gifts 
of those various materials and forms which his 
temple is known to have contained at a later time. 
But if he then had no temple but the grotto,— 
17 feet long, with an average breadth of 11, seamed 
by the chasma, and partly open to the sky,—where 

1 Corp. Instr Graec, 227 1. 
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could those gifts have been preserved? The Greek 
priests had always the instinct of bankers. When 
the fountain of piety, quickened by vanity, was 
flowing so freely, they would not have seen it run 
to waste, It would have been strange if, in the 
course of two or three centuries, the whole wealth 
of the Ionian world had not housed their god and 
his treasures in some better abode than the granite 
hovel half-way up Cynthus. 

2. Supposing—though to me the supposition is 
scarcely possible—that no new temple of Apollo had 
been built in the Ionian days, at least the sixth 
century B.c. would hardly have passed by without 
seeing it arise. Peisistratus showed devotion to 
Delos. If the Delian Apollo still lacked a treasure- 
house, to build one for him would have been to 
balance the influence which the Alcmaeonidae had 
gained by a similar attention to the Apollo of 
Delphi. Polycrates, again, by becoming the 
founder of a Delian temple, could have secured just 
the hold which he desired to have on the Sacred 
Island. 

3. Thucydides says, speaking of the formation 
of the Delian Confederacy (i. 96), jv 8 6 apédros 
popos taxOels tetpakdoia TddavTa Kal €é€nKovTa, 
Tap.etov TE Afjdos Hv avdrots Kal ai E¥vodor és Td tepov 
éyiyvovto. The word ramcetov means that the great 
sums raised by the levy of tribute on the allies were 
kept for security in the temple at Delos, as they 
were afterwards kept in the temple on the Acropolis: 
we remember that the sacred treasurers at Athens 
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were called tapias 77s Oeov. Now the grotto on 
Cynthus certainly could not have been used for 
such a purpose: neither its structure nor its situation 
afforded the needful security. 

Considering all these facts, we cannot, I think, 
resist the conclusion that, as early at least as 475 B.c., 
and almost certainly at a much earlier date, Apollo 
already possessed a temple in Delos distinct from 
the grotto. Now we know that the most ancient 
altars in Delos (the keparwos and that of Apollo 
Genitor) stood near the oval basin. And, as early 
at least as the Odyssey, the palm which saw Latona’s 
pangs was shown near an altar. The site of Apollo’s 
temple can scarcely be sought, then, elsewhere than 
on the spot where remains now exist. If all these 
remains were of the same age, we should have our 
choice between referring them to a much higher 
date than 4oo B.c., or supposing that the temple to 
which they belonged had occupied the site of an 
older building. I have stated my difficulty. I do 
not propound a definite solution, for which it may 
be doubted whether sufficient data exist. The hypo- 
thesis, however, to which I should incline is this. 
The temple, of which the remains have been ex- 
amined by M. Homolle, may have been partially 
repaired at more than one time, and these fragments, 
from which he estimates the date of the whole 
building, may be of the age which he assigns to 
them, z.e. about 400 B.c. But, either on these 
foundations, or at least on this plain, a temple of 
Apollo, however rude, must have stood long before 
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400 B.C.; probably as early as 700 B.c. ; in any case, 
not laterthan=47-5-8.c. 

Before parting from the grotto on Cynthus, the 
students of ancient astronomy may be invited to 
consider a question which can scarcely fail to interest 
them. In the Revue archéologeque of August, 1873, 
M. Burnouf intimated that “a series of astronomical 
considerations, supported by numerous texts, had 
led him to think that Delos had been a centre of 
very ancient observations, and had performed for 
the Ionians a part similar to that which afterwards 
belonged to the Acropolis of Athens.” The solar 
character of Apollo was, he added, in favour of this 
view. This theory has been developed with great 
ingenuity by M. Lebégue. We have seen that the 
east end of the grotto—that which rests against 
Cynthus—was not completely closed. On an April 
morning a ray of the sun pierces the cavern and fills 
itina moment. Apollo was supposed to spend the 
winter in Lycia, and to revisit Delos with the spring: 
we hear, too, of his Delian oracle being consulted 
in the morning. M. Lebégue suggests that the 
grotto may have been a station at which the process 
of the seasons was observed by noting the length 
and inclination of the sun’s rays. Solstitial dials or 
gnomons were known from a remote age in Greece, 
which may have received them, through the Phoe- 
nicians, from Chaldaea. Referring to Odyssey, xv. 
403, | 
vnoOs TIS Lupin KiKAyoKeTal, el TOV aKovets, 
‘Optvyins Kabvmepbev, oO. tpotrat nedéoro, 
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“There is an isle called Syria (Syros), west of Ortygia 
(Delos), where are the turnings of the sun”: M. Le- 
bégue takes this to mean; ‘where the course of 
the sun on the ecliptic is observed from the grotto 
on Cynthus.” Eustathius took 66: tpomat jer. to 
mean, ‘‘where (at Syria) is the sunset”; but adds 
this remarkable comment :—evepou 5€ dace omndatov 
eivar éxet, Ou 00 Tas HALov, ws Eikds, EaNMELODVTO Tpo- 
mds, 6 Kal HAiov dia TOUTO aTHAaLOY eeyov. Didymus, 
also, in his commentary on the Odyssey, mentioned 
the yAtov omjhavov. Nothing could be more brilliant, 
more tempting, than this combination. It is an un- 
gracious task to confess the fear that it is too brilliant. 
Yet I cannot but think that the words 66 tporat 
Hediovo merely express a hazy notion of the poet’s— 
whence derived, the Muses alone can tell—that ‘‘ the 
Syrian isle” lay beneath a turning-point in the sun’s 
heavenly course. As to the comment of the old 
grammarians, I conceive that it blends two elements. 
(i) This grotto in Delos may have been anciently 
called “the Cavern of the Sun” because a solar god 
had been worshipped there; and (ii) tpomat jedtouo 
at once suggested the familiar word 7\voTpémwr, a 
sun-dial’. 


Scarcely any objects of ancient art have been 
discovered at Delos, except marble statues, more or 


1 Among the miscellaneous objects found on the top of Cynthus 
was part of a nAvorpdmtov—viz. : the two supports, and a piece of 
the dial, which was almost vertical, like the hemisphere at Ravenna 
and the old solar dials in the Naples Museum (Lebégue, p. 136). 
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less fragmentary. The state of the island when the 
French explorers came to it sufficiently explains 
this. But, among M. Homolle’s prizes, some are of 
the very highest interest and value. In July, 1878, 
he found about a dozen pieces of sculpture beneath 
the soil of a hollow which divides the group of 
remains at C from the ruins of the two temples at A. 
Among these sculptures were six statues of Artemis. 
They are of life-size, and are all archaic in style. 
Five of them are tightly swathed in a robe which, 
slightly drawn from right to left, shows the outlines 
of the legs. Where the arms remain, the left hangs 
by the side: the right arm is bent; the hand was 
held out. These five statues resemble those which 
were lately found in excavating the Asklépieion at 
Athens, and which had doubtless been thrown down 
from the temenos of Artemis Brauronia on the 
Acropolis. The latest in date of these five, though 
still archaic, shows the beginnings of a more free 
and masterly art: it is probably not much older 
than 500-450 B.c.! 

But the sixth is the most remarkable. It is a 
bretas, with the edges rounded, roughly marked off 
into three parts, for legs, torso, and head; arms are 
rudely indicated at the sides. On the left side it 
bears an inscription, saying that it was dedicated to 
the éxnBoros toxéatpa by Nicandra, daughter of 
Deinodikos, a Naxian. The date of the image 
itself might be placed between 700 and 600 B.c., or 


' M. Homolle, in the Bulletin de C. h. iii. 99. See plates i., 
il., 11. published with part 1. of vol. iii. 
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580 B.c. at latest. But the ¢yfe which it represents 
is much older. Daedalus, said the legend’, first 
made statues to walk and see: his name symbolizes 
the first effort of the artist to represent the open 
eyes, and to give some measure of freedom to the 
limbs. The art called ‘“ prae-daedalian” had left the 
eyes closed and the limbs sheathed, mummy-wise, 
in a scabbard resembling the posts of the Hermae. 
The ancient wooden images—such as that of the 
Ephesian Artemis, swaddled in her tight, stiff robe 
—were of prae-daedalian character. Bupalus and 
Athenis of Chios are said to have sculptured marble 
about 540 B.c., the art having been then hereditary 
in their house for three generations. Delos had 
no school of sculpture. But Naxos had eminent 
sculptors from about 580 B.c., and the art must have 
prospered there during the period at which Naxos 
was the first island of the Aegean, z.e. from about 
520 to 490 B.c. The Delian Artemis is apparently 
an imitation of a very ancient model in wood; and, 
being a ruder work than even the Artemis of Ephesus, 
may be regarded as representing the oldest type of 
Greek sculpture hitherto known. 

Another figure represents a woman in a tunic, 
with wings on her shoulders and feet; the left 
foot scarcely touched earth; she seems flying. 
Prof. E. Curtius has shown that this half-kneeling 
pose is often used in early Greek art to express 
hasty motion—as in the case of the Gorgons chasing 
Perseus. This is probably a winged Artemis, per- 


1 Cp. Overbeck, Schriftquellen, pp. 11 f. 
2 EB. Curtius, Die knieenden Figuren der altgriech. Kunst (1869). 
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haps of the 6th century B.c. M. Homolle makes 
a remark @ propos of this Delian series which is 
a seasonable corrective to exaggerated estimates of 
Oriental influence on early Hellenic art. This 
gradual development of a plastic type which the 
Delian statues of Artemis present—from the rudest 
bretas to the comparatively finished statue—reminds 
us how essentially original, how patiently self-dis- 
ciplined, Greek sculpture was’. 


From Delian topography and sculpture we return 
to epigraphy. The inscriptions have been surveyed 
in their historical aspect. But several of them 
demand particular notice, especially on philological 
grounds. Of these I will now speak,—beginning 
with the latest age, and thence remounting to the 
earlier. 

Close as had been the relations between Rome 
and Delos, only two Latin inscriptions from the 
island had been known up to 1877, and these only 
through copies taken by Cyriac of Ancona (Cor. 
Lnser. Lat. iii. 484, 485). No. 484 runs thus :— 

BRANDVTIVS ‘L*L* ARISTIPPVS 
DESVOFECIT. 


M. Homolle has found two fragments of this in- 
scription, which show that on the stone it formed 
a single line, and that for recir we should read 
REFECIT. He has also discovered three new Latin 
inscriptions. One was on the plinth of a statue 
dedicated by “the Italians and Greeks in Delos” to 


* Bulletin de C. h. ii. 1073; ep. Monuments grecs, No. 7, p. 61. 
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Aulus Terentius Auli f. Varro, who'in 167 B.c. was 
one of the ten commissioners appointed to reorganise 
Macedonia. Another was on the base of a statue 
dedicated by several Romans to Mercury and Maia: 
it presents the forms magzstres (magistri), and 
Mircurio’. The third was on the base of a statue 
dedicated by ‘‘the Athenian people, the Italian and 
Greek merchants in Delos,” to Lucullus, the con- 
queror of Mithridates. He is styled Avo guaestore. 
Lucullus went as quaestor to Asia with Sulla in 
SoubiC. wands wast: the <E ast. ctitlaSo: Bc” 2 His 
quaestorship, more than once noticed by Cicero, was 
mentioned by only one inscription previously known 
GOs gal ed wal 202, wxxoan) os Among thesGreek 
inscriptions of Delos relating to Romans we note 
a dedication to Augustus by 6 dymos 6 ’APnvaiwr, 
which (as restored by M. Homolle) styles him Adro- 
kpatopa Kaicapa Jeov YeBaorov apxvepéa péy.orov 
(z.e. pontifex maximus). The last words show that 
the date is after 13 B.c. Another Greek dedication 
(date, a few years B.c.), also by 6 Sjpos 6 ’APnvaiwr, 
honours Aevxuov Aipvdvov LavdAdov Tavddov viov 
AémeSov as “benefactor and saviour.” This, as 
M. Homolle shows, must be Lucius Aemilius Paullus, 
son of the Paullus Aemilius Lepidus who was consul 
in 34 B.c., and grandson of Lucius Aemilius Paullus 
(cons. 50 B.c.). The latter (brother of the Triumvir) 
was the first of the Lepidi who took Paullus as a 
cognomen. His son made it his praenomen. The 
grandson reverted to its use as a cognomen. Mommsen 


1 Bulletin de C. h. i. 284. 210, il. TA%. 
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has pointed out that the tendency to revive an 
ancient praenomen, or to adopt an altogether new 
one, is a patrician trait which coincides with the 
Sullan restoration: the hereditary patrician prae- 
nomina had in many cases been usurped by the new 
nobility. Before quitting the inscriptions concerning 
Romans, we may notice one in honour of Manius 
Aemilius Lepidus (48-42 B.c.), who is styled dv7- 
Tapas (pro quaestore)'. 

Two inscriptions in the Cretan dialect, both of 
which had been placed in the temenos of the Delian 
Apollo, are of curious interest. The first is certainly 
later than 166 B.c., and may probably be referred to 
150-120 B.c. It is a decree by the magistrates 
(kéopot) and city of Cnossus in Crete, conferring 
the titles of proxenus and citizen on one Dioscorides 
of Tarsus,—a city which, during the last 150 years 
B.c., was one of the chief seats of literary activity*. 
“Following the example of the poet” (kara tov 
mountav)—t.e. Homer—Dioscorides, who was both 
an epic and a lyric writer, had composed an eulogy 
(€yx@pmsov) on Cnossus, and had sent thither his 
pupil Myrinus—a native of Amisus in Pontus—to 
recite it. The emissary had performed his part 
with zeal,—‘‘as was becoming,” the decree remarks, 
“in the cause of his own teacher.” <A copy of the 
decree was to be placed in the temple of Apollo 
Delphidius at Cnossus: another was to be sent ‘to 
the people of Tarsus” (mopri tov Tapoéwyv Sapov) ; 

1 Bulletin de C. h. i. 151. ; e210. We 350. 

* Cp. Strabo, xiv. 673. 
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while leave was to be asked from ‘the Athenians 
dwelling in Delos” to place a third copy “in the 
most conspicuous place” available within Apollo’s 
temenos. The allusion to Homers eulogy of 
Cnossus cannot be justified from our /éad, but 
clearly refers to that passage of the Homeric hymn 
which describes how Apollo committed the service 
of his Pythian shrine to “Cretans from Minoan 
Cnossus” (/Zymmn. 7 Apoll. 391-544). Here, then, is 
a fresh proof that, about 150 B.c., this hymn was 
still ascribed without question to ‘Homer.’ 

The inscription adds some valuable illustrations 
to the forms of the Cretan dialect. Thus we have 
the acc. plur. tas kata€iavs yapiravs: éoydovos = éx- 
yovovs: Oo Kias = olktas: Bivev = Oeivar, for Belwr : 
both dvs and rds for rovs. Among the verbal forms, 
akKOUTAVTEV = AKOVTAYTES: LovVoa=O0UTA: TTOPLO{LEVOS 
=opedpevos in sense of ropildpevos, and similarly 
Tpoapiomevous: Tiéovoa =Tyeovea, as if from 
Tyséw, NOt Tindw: amyoTekke=aréotadke: and the 
remarkable airnod00ar = airyoacba. oma, with 
subjunctive, has the sense of ozs, “in order that.” 
At the end we read, Atpé@n émi tas avabéovs Tas 
otdias Maxkiddov Oapupdayew kat Aedvtios KNupevida. 
M. Homolle regards aipé6y as 3rd pers. plur., but 
remarks that we should have expected the termi- 
nation in -v, comparing duédeyer, C. 7. G. 3050. 
I should take aipéOn to be 3rd pers. sing., and the 
construction to be like that of Lysias zz vatosth. 
§ 12, émutvyxaver Mnd0oBws re Kat MvynowHeidys. In 
v. 18 there is a doubtful reading: M. Homolle gives 
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aKovoavTey Ta TETpaypaTevpeva Kal Tay [ad ]hav (?) 
aiperiv TH avopos av Exwv TvyxXaver Ets TaV Gpav 
wodw. Perhaps [xa]Adv: “having heard his com- 
positions (the poem), and those kind sentiments 
which he entertains towards our city” (as further 
evinced by a letter, éyypadov, which Myrinus had 
read’). 

The date of the second’ Cretan inscription is 
fixed by the Athenian archonship of Sarapion, which 
M. Dumont places in 134 B.c. It relates to a con- 
vention between three Cretan towns, Cnossus, Olus, 
Lato, by which the first-named was to have the 
arbitration (émizpomdv) in certain issues pending 
between the two latter. The archaeological interest 
here is for the Cretan calendar. Each of the three 
towns had different names for the months. The 
second day of the month Szépytos at Cnossus is the 
second of ’EXevavrios (szc) at Olus, and of Orodaicros 
at Lato. Similarly Nextovs (Cnossus) answers to 
*AmrédAatos (Olus) and Oecpoddpios (Lato). The 


' Cp. the contemporary Polybius, in a place which also 
illustrates the use of dudAapyw (= duadAnyw) in this Cretan text 
for “estimation”; ii. 61, riva ye xpx rept MeyadoroAitav éyew 
Siadnyuv;...0t mparov pev tiv xwpav Kreomever mpoeivto, peta dé 
Tadvta...erTacav TH matpid. dua tiv mpds Tors “Axatods aiperu, 
“through their attachment to the Achaean League.” The phrase 
of our text, dcaOyordpevor (to recite) Ta rerpayparevpeva im? 
aird, may again be illustrated by Polyb. iii. 108, e€ adrorabelas 
tod Aevxiov Svat Oenéevov rods Ad yous, “the harangue of L. being 
founded on his own experience.” The phrase diatibeobar prow, 
etc., was common in later Greek. 

* Bulletin de C. h. ii. 290. 
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month Aeddinos (Olus) corresponds with two of 
which the reading is doubtful,—dp[a trace of dpyov- 
Tos? |wBuapiw (Lato), and Kap{#?|vvos (Cnossus). 
This last was certainly not Kdépvews. As to dialect, 
we have the dat. wo\t—whereas adder had been 
noted by Bockh as the constant Cretan form: 
evrwy as 3rd plur. imperative of eipi: péora xa, 
with subjunct., as=péxpe av, “until”: genitive 
Avokdetos = Atoxdéous: Kpib&vor=Kpiletor: moprti in 
compos. (zoptuypdisat): adrooavrots for éavrots (in 
sense of addy ous). So in the former inscription we 
find tov abros atta pabérav=Tov éavtod p. Inv. 19 
there is a difficulty. The passage runs thus :—dzo- 
aotniavrwv [s7c| ot Te Kydovot kai ot Adtiow Kal ot 
’"Odovtiot Topti Tov emipednrav | the Athenian governor 
of Delos] mpevyeiay [ =mpeoBetay| Kat ypdppara év 
Gpépais TpidKovTa wate oTacat oTday és av ava- 
ypadna..7a Sedoypéva. M. Homolle thinks (and 
I agree with him) that after ANATPA¢HE.. 
there is not room for the four letters ETAI before 
TA. He says that there is room for two letters 
only. 

Now I can suggest a restoration which gives 
the sense required, and which is satisfied by the 
insertion of just two letters, viz.: ¢1. I would read, 
és dv dvaypadyn ogi Ta dSedoypéva, “on which they 
may have their resolutions recorded’.” If the iota 


1 The epic ods would not be at variance with the general 
complexion of the Cretan dialect. For the subjunct. after the 
relative, cp. Isocrates Pan. § 44, Wore...éxatépovs exew &’ ois 
fproruunbdow : and /. cc. in Goodwin, Moods § 65, 1 2. 3. The 
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subscript of dvaypady is absent (as the copy in- 
dicates), this was doubtless a mere slip of the 
stone-cutter’s. In v. 53 of this same document he 
has given us mpoypaupévoy instead of mpoyeypap- 
pevov: a Neo-Hellenic curtailment which we certainly 
should not find in a public document of the second 
century B.C. 

Passing upward from the Roman to the Mace- 
donian period, we note some points of interest in an 
inventory drawn up by the Azeropozor of the Delian 
temple’. This mentions a gift dedicated by Perseus 
before he was king (z.e. somewhere between 200 
and 179 B.c.); and one of the most recent items 
gives the name of Lucius Hortensius, doubtless 
the praetor of 171 B.c. The inscription belongs, 
probably, to the very last years of free Delos, 
171-166 B.c. It exhibits the diphthong EI used 
both for H and for HI: thus eveipdova, evetoav 
(=é€vnoav): ret as well as rH: oye as well as 
aoTHhy. The values of the objects are given in Attic 
terms (eis "AtruKod oyov), but certain fractions are 
expressed in terms of the Delian copper currency 
(Arjdvos yadkovs). The wezght of an object is com- 
monly denoted by the participle of ayw, or by the 
phrase ob odKy, «.7.A. But here we have a pecu- 
liarity,—the use of the neuter participle tkov even 
with a masculine noun; ¢,g. adddov (pupov ?), evovra 


Greek éxouev 6 Tu eltwpev seems to have been developed out of 
the negative form (where the subj. is deliberative), ov« éxomev 6 tt 
el rwpLev. 


* Bulletin de C. h. ii. 570. 
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tatia, tov | “weighing” | eis “ArruKod Ad-yov Spaypas 
HA, xadxovs Aydtos éevvéa. The sign © (half o) is 
used for the half-obol; T (reraprnudpiov) for the 
quarter-obol ; the sign \ (perhaps from y, initial of 
xadkovs) for +45 obol. 

The Athenian age of Delos furnishes, first, an 
important bilingual inscription on which M. Ernest 
Renan has commented’. It is in Greek and Phoe- 
nician, and belongs to the fourth century B.c. The 
Greek text reads...[T}¥pov kat Sdavos...[ etx |ovas 
ot eK TUpov tepovavTar “Amdéd\\wve avéOnkav. In the 
Phoenician text M. Renan deciphers the name of 
“the king Abdaschtoreth” (‘‘servant of Astarte”). 
This name, he adds, corresponds with the Greek 
name “Straton,” borne by several kings of Sidon; 
and may here indicate Straton the Philhellene (who 
reigned from about 374 to 362 B.c.), or else the 
Straton deposed by Alexander in 332 8.c. M. Renan 
regrets that the fragmentary inscription does not 
tell us how the name of Apollo was translated in 
Phoenician. 

A puzzle is presented by the inscription which 
I have already mentioned as probable evidence for 
the fact that, soon after 404 B.c., Sparta made a 
convention with Delos regarding the administration 
of the Delian temples. 

The Greek alphabets may, with Kirchhoff, be 
classed geographically as Eastern and Western. 
The alphabets of Asia Minor, of the Aegean isles, 
and of Attica, belonged to the eastern group; that 

‘ Bulletin de C. h. iv. 69. 
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of Laconia, to the western, which was distinguished 
from the eastern by these among other traits :— 
(i) the use of H only as the sign of the rough 
_ breathing; (ii) the use of the sign Y for the letter x ; 
(iii) the use of X or + with the value of &. 

The first six lines of our inscription exhibit the 
characters of the Laconian alphabet as it was after 
476 B.c.’ The rest of the inscription is in characters 
of the eastern type: we have H for eta; X represents, 
not €, but (as now) x. How are we to explain the 
fact that two different alphabets are used in two 
different parts of the same inscription ? M. Homolle 
justly rejects the hypothesis that the inscription is 
a late copy of an older document. In such a case 
the original orthography, if not wholly altered, would 
have been consistently preserved. 

I venture to propose a simpler explanation. 
This was a convention between Sparta and Delos, 
of which Sparta—victorious in the war—doubtless 
prescribed the terms. It was dated, on the one 
hand, by the names of the Spartan kings and ephors; 
on the other hand, by the names of the Delian 
magistrates. The first six lines of our inscription 
form the end of the part which prescribed the terms: 
these are in the Laconian alphabet. The names 
which mark the date are in the later Ionian alphabet. 
I conceive that the ¢evms were framed at Sparta, 
and that a copy of them was sent to Delos. At 
Delos they were engraved on stone, to be set up in 


1 See Table II. in Kirchhoff’s Studien zur Gesch. des Griech. 
Alphabets (3rd ed. 1877). 
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the temple; and the names marking the date were 
then added by the Delians, who, in making this 
addition, naturally used their own alphabet. Probably 
the authorities at Sparta did not know the names or 
styles of the Delian officials whom it was proper to 
record, and therefore, in sending the terms, merely 
directed that such and such Spartan names were to 
be added beneath ; leaving the Delians to complete 
the task of dating the document. It may be noted 
that in the latter or Ionian part we find Q for omega. 
This sign, as denoting omega, occurs at Miletus 
about 540 B.c., but not earlier. 

But the interest of the new Delian inscriptions 
culminates in the oldest of all—that which is found 
on the left side of the archaic bretas representing 
Artemis. It consists of three hexameter verses, 
written Bovorpodnddv,—the first, from left to right. 
Reversing the second line, we read :— 

NIKANAPHMANEGEKENBKHCOAOIIOXEAIP BI 

QOPHAEINOAIK HOTONA B210EBZ£OXOZAABON 

AEINOMENEOZAEKAZIANET BEPARZ OA 

AAOXOZM 
that is: 

Nuxavopn p avéeOncey ExnBorw toxeaipy, 

Kovpn Aewodixov tov Nagiov €€oxos addhwr, 

Aewopeveos 6€ Kacvyyityn, (P)pagouv (?) & ado- 

xos* p(e). 2 

The sculptor’s name, with éroinoev, may have 
followed, as M. Homolle thinks. Hitherto the 
older alphabet of Naxos had been known from only 

Joab 18 
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two inscriptions. 1. One was that on the base of 
the Naxian colossus of Apollo at Delos, first noticed 
by Spon, which Bentley read as an iambic trimeter 
(with hiatus), radrod Aifov ety’ avdpias Kai TO odédas, 
“T am of one stone, the image and the pedestal.” 
The first letters are (T)OAFYTO, as if adrov had 
been written aFurov, a phenomenon in which Kirch- 
hoff! could scarcely believe, but which M. Homolle’s 
accurate transcript confirms. 2. The other early 
Naxian inscription is on a bas-relief at Rhomaiko, 
a village not far from Orchomenus, on the road to 
Chaeronea: it reads (O)eXEjvwp éeroincev 6 Naévos: 
GAN extdeo Oe. 

. Both these inscriptions may be referred to the 
end of the sixth or beginning of the fifth century B.c., 
say to 520-490 B.C.” Now the new inscription has 
a mark which at once distinguishes it, and affords 
a presumption that it is older. This is the presence 
of 4, with three horizontal bars, instead of H, The 
form § occurs in the inscription by the mercenaries 
of Psammitichus at Abu-Simbel (circ. 620 B.c.), in 
the older inscriptions of Thera, and in others of 
which the date may be placed before or about 
540 B.c. The later form H occurs in texts of Melos 
and Paros, from about 540 B.c.,.and in the Rhomaiko 
inscription from Naxos. In both its shapes—the 
older @ and the later H—this character is found 
serving a double purpose: (1) normally to denote 

1 Studien, p. 73. 


9 


° “Etwa um die Schneide des sechsten und fiinften Jahr- 
hunderts,” 2d. p. 78. 
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the long e: (2) occasionally to denote the rough 
breathing—the use for which the Western alphabets 
regularly reserved it. 

But our inscription presents new modifications 
of these uses :— 

(1) In BxnBore, 8 dy ztsedf denotes epsilon with 
the rough breathing. 

(2) In AewodiucHo, for Aewodikov, it perhaps 
serves, as M. Homolle suggests, to aspirate the x. 
While koppa was in use’, it, not kappa, was preferred 
before 0 and ~. Where kappa was so placed, the 
need of a complementary sound may have been felt. 
As, however, we have dpy, it is not easy to see 
why we have not Aewod.0, § does not strengthen 
o to ov, for we have simply to Naévo for rod Na€iov. 


(3) In Naoto €Baoyos, Ho stands for € which 
in the older inscriptions is normally expressed by 
xo. Thus § a/one stands for an aspirated x, just as 
above for an aspirated e. 


(4) Most remarkable of all is AABON. No 
one, I think, who examines the facsimile given by 
M. Homolle will have any doubt that the word is 
rightly read thus. The letters are, indeed, clear. 
The preceding éfoxos is clear also. After e€oxos 
(which must be /em.), in hexameter verse, aorév is 
the only alternative which presents itself, and the 


1 The mere presence of the koppa is a point on which it is 
unsafe to insist here. In Kirchhoff’s opinion (of. ct. p. 39) the 
known evidence does not comfe/ us to suppose that the koppa had 
fallen into disuse so early as about Ol. 60 (540 B.C.). 
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word is certainly not that. Assuming, then, that 
the writer meant a\\wv, how are we to explain the 
spelling? If it was a mere blunder of the stone- 
cutter, it was at least a strange one. In the Greek 
addos yodh does not elsewhere appear under a vowel 
form : nor is it likely that § (originally cheth) should, 
among its other uses, have served for the yodh. 
Possibly 6 is here the aspirate; the effect of a double 
\ in d\A-wy may have been given by writing dd-/ov: 
or, if X is in itself the archaic equivalent of A, the 
aspirate might be regarded as developed by the 
double letter’. 

To sum up: (1) the form Q, instead of H, points 
to a date earlier than about 540 B.c.; (2) the use of 
G is here various and (apparently) inconstant. It 
denotes long e; but long e is a/so denoted by E, as 
in KAZIFNETH, ANEGEKEN. It stands, not only for 
the aspirate, but also for an aspirated e, and for an 
aspirated « before o. In specimens of the Eastern 
alphabets dating from about 600 to 540 B.c. G is 
already fixed to two uses, (1) as the long ¢; (2) oc- 
casionally, as the aspirate. The fluctuating and 
seemingly tentative employments of § in our in- 
scription point to a time when the sign § had been 
newly introduced, and when its application still 
varied with individual or local caprice. 

Combining the epigraphic evidence with that 
afforded by the type of the Artemis, we can scarcely 
be far wrong if we refer the inscription to about 


1 Another possibility which occurs is that, A standing" for AA, 
n is the termination of the feminine stem. 
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650-600 B.c. It would thus be of approximately 
the same age as the writing on the colossus at Abu- 
Simbel, and would rank among the very oldest 
specimens of Greek writing known to exist. I may 
remark that C for beta, which this old inscription 
shows to have been early Naxian, had already 
been proved for Paros, Siphnos, Thasos, and Ceos. 
The form / for gamma had been proved for the 
same islands,—also as one (the latest?) of three 
Cretan forms, and as a form used at Athens both 
before and after the adoption of the matured Ionic 
alphabet in 403 B.c.’ 


The object of the foregoing pages has been 
twofold : first, to arrange the facts derived from the 
new researches in a general survey of Delian history; 
secondly, to mark the chief results in special depart- 
ments, with such comments as they suggested. 
I have elsewhere sketched for English readers the 
system of the French school at Athens*. It is well 
exemplified by these labours on ground which de- 
manded so much skill and so much perseverance. 
Two successive directors, M. Burnouf and M. Du- 
mont, encouraged the efforts of two successive 
explorers; the work of M. Lebégue in 1873 was 
completed by that of M. Homolle in 1877, 1878, 
and 1879. An English society for the promotion of 
Hellenic studies has a wide field open to it. It 
might do good service by undertaking the photo- 


1 See Tables I. and II. in Kirchhoff’s Studien. 
2 Contemporary Review, vol. 33, Pp. 776 (Nov. 1878). 
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graphic reproduction of the most important Greek 
manuscripts in the libraries of Europe’; the influence 
of its members might well be employed in promoting 
the institution of travelling studentships, or other 
aids to archaeological study abroad; and, without 
transgressing the bounds of reasonable hope, it 
might further contemplate the eventual establish- 
ment of an English institute at Athens. France 
and Germany have long possessed. such institutes ; 
Russia is now to have one; all that is needed in 
order to secure a similar advantage for England is 
the co-operation of those sympathies to which our 
Society appeals. The value of such a permanent 
station has frequently been illustrated by fruitful 
enterprises, but seldom, perhaps, more signally than 
by the French exploration of Delos. 

1 The cost of photographing the seven plays of Sophocles in 
the Laurentian MS. (32, 9) at Florence has been estimated at 
about #500. The number of subscribers (libraries or individuals) 


in Europe and America would probably be sufficient to warrant 
this or any similar undertaking. 


Cas syed ewan oy edhele ey 
By J. A. Froupse, M.A. London, 1879. 


In one of his earliest published compositions 
Macaulay makes Julius Cesar the central figure in a 
fragmentary story of which the scene is laid at 
Rome on the eve of Catiline’s conspiracy. The tale 
opens with a conversation between two of Catiline’s 
friends. Ligarius is strolling back from the Campus 
Martius to the Forum, when he overtakes Flaminius, 
who tells him what the political world is saying 
about the supper-parties at Catiline’s house. Czeesar, 
in particular, has been indicated by Cicero as a 
dangerous person. Ligarius is astonished. Surely, 
he says, Cesar does nothing but gamble, feast, 
intrigue, read Greek, and write verses. Flaminius, 
however, knows better. He has just lost a large 
sum to Cesar at play, and Cesar had won the game 
while carrying on a flirtation which preoccupied him 
so much that he scarcely looked at the board. “I 
thought,” says Flaminius, ‘that I had him. All at 
once I found my counters driven into the corner. 
Not a piece to move. It cost me two millions of 
sesterces.” While the friends are still talking, the 


1 Edinburgh Review for October, 1879. 
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subject of their conversation comes in sight—the 
elegant Cesar, whom the gay youth of Rome take 
to be merely one of themselves, but whose 
features can be read more truly by those who have 
felt his easy mastery of whatever he attempts. 
Slight as this early production of Macaulay’s is, it 
has always seemed to us to suggest how excellent a 
subject Czesar would be for a writer who united the 
qualifications of an historian with imaginative force 
and dramatic power. Exact scholarship, laborious 
research, and literary skill have been abundantly 
devoted in recent times to the illustration of Czesar’s 
career; yet after all that has been done by Mommsen 
and by Drumann, by Merivale and by Long, by 
M. Victor Duruy and by the Imperial biographer 
who in his account of the Gallic campaigns has at 
least made a solid contribution to military archzo- 
logy, one thing still remained for a writer of 
Ceesar’s life to do—to give us a living picture of the 
man, faithful to such authentic traits as history has 
preserved, and lending unity to these by such 
touches as only a sympathetic imagination can 
supply. This is what Mr Froude has essayed to 
do. He has approached his subject not simply as a 
student of history, but also, and more peculiarly, in 
the spirit of a creative dramatist. An estimate of 
his work which aims at seizing that which is really 
distinctive of it will view it especially in the latter 
aspect. The book is not properly a critical study of 
the Fall of the Commonwealth; it is rather an 
artistic study—a ‘“‘sketch” as Mr Froude calls it, a 
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portrait as it might fairly be called—of Czsar’s 
character and work. The defects of Mr Froude’s 
performance arise in nearly every case from the 
same general cause. He has gone to the original 
sources, Latin and Greek, for the history of the 
period, and he has frequently used them with signal 
literary skill; but he has not always attended to the 
precise meaning of the texts on which he relies. 
The blemishes which result are of two classes. 
First, there is a certain number of small inaccuracies 
in regard to the interpretation of particular phrases, 
or to Roman political antiquities’. These inaccuracies 
lower the claim of the book in a critical sense, but 
will not, as a rule, seriously mislead the general 
reader, while the scholar will correct them for him- 
self. Secondly, there are some instances of injustice, 


‘ Thus there is a pervading confusion between the technical 
Roman sense and the ordinary modern sense of “ patrician” and 
“‘plebeian,” which comes out strongly when Mr Froude infers 
Ceesar’s early lack of political ardour from the fact that he had 
never been a. candidate for the tribuneship. Again, Mr Froude 
seems to think that all the Zeges /ulze were Julius Cesar’s. The 
terms of the Lex Aurelia of 70 B.c. are not accurately described 
(p. 110), no mention being made of the tribuni erarii as forming 
one-third of the judices. The term eguztes is a stumbling-block to 
Mr Froude ; he renders it “‘ young lords” where it simply means 
“knights” (Sallust, Catil. 49) and “knights” where it means 
“cavalry” (Cees. de Bell. Gall. iv. 13). “ Libertini” is rendered 
“sons of freedmen.” The “gentile name” is used as if it 
distinguished men of the same ‘“‘cognomen” like a modern 
Christian name, e.g. p. 382. The young Cesar’s complexion is 
described as “sallow” (p. 68), but “candido colore” means 
“fair” or “pale.” 
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springing chiefly from the same source, to the 
characters of the secondary personages of the 
drama; these faults are of a graver nature, and 
ought to receive the author’s attention in the next 
edition of the work. Thus we would suggest that 
he should consider carefully what Professor Tyrrell 
urges in the Preface and Introduction to the first 
volume of his edition of ‘‘Cicero’s Letters” regarding 
Cicero’s relations to Cesar, to Clodius, and to 
Catiline, and regarding the question of Czesar’s com- 
plicity in the Catilinarian plot’. The estimate of 
Tiberius Gracchus is hardly, we think, duly appre- 
ciative, and the verdict upon Lucullus appears to us 
unfairly harsh*, But it will not be the object of the 
following pages to examine the questionable points 
of Mr Froude’s work in minute detail. This task 
has not been neglected by our predecessors in the 
criticism of the book; and having indicated the 
nature and bearing of these minor defects, we may 
therefore pass at once to the consideration of the 
larger questions which Mr Froude has raised. The 
general conception of Cesar’s place in history which 
the “Sketch” unfolds, apart from those merits or 


* As Professor Tyrrell remarks (and shows in a note on 
Cic. Ep. I. xii. § 8), evidence is against the tradition of Cicero 
having defended Catiline on a charge of malversation in Africa ; 
as it is also against the story of Cicero’s intimacy with Clodia. 
Nor, again, is there any reason for referring osti marinas in 
Cic. ad Att. i. 16 to an infamous adventure of Clodius. 

® Pp. 22-24 (where, by the way, Plutarch’s account of the 
breach between Tiberius Gracchus and Scipio A°milianus is not 
accurately reproduced), pp. 104, 114, 127, &c. 
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flaws of workmanship which only the few can 
appreciate, constitutes its really distinctive interest, 
and it is to this that our remarks shall be chiefly 
directed. 

The first condition for a just estimate of Czsar’s 
public character and work is a clear perception of the 
point which the downward course of the Republic 
had reached at the moment when he entered on his 
career. Mr Froude has aimed at satisfying this 
condition in the most complete manner, and has 
accordingly devoted several of his earlier chapters to 
a narrative of Roman affairs from the time of the 
Gracchi. This method has the advantage of 
developing his views in fuller detail, but we are 
inclined to think that it is injurious to the artistic 
effect of his sketch as a whole. Too long an 
interval elapses between the opening of the drama 
and the first appearance of the chief actor. Mr 
Froude is seldom more effective than in describing 
the tendencies and characteristics of a period which 
presents vivid contrasts. In this case his object 
would, we think, have been better attained if he had 
compressed his preliminary narrative into a general 
survey, and had not made the reader wait so long for 
introduction to the central figure of the story. The 
first part of the book might be described as a detailed 
proof that the Roman aristocracy had become no less 
incapable of governing than the Roman mob. It 
would not be easy to bring any new charge against 
the Senate of the declining Republic ; but the indict- 
ment has never been laid with more rhetorical force 
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than by Mr Froude. In following the chief points 
of this indictment, it will be convenient to recognise 
two periods: the first, from the Gracchi to Sulla ; 
the second, from Sulla to the first consulship of 
Cesar. 

“The Senate,” says Mr Froude, “ was the permanent Council 
of State, and was the real administrator of the empire. The 
senate had the control of the treasury, conducted the public 
policy, appointed from its own ranks the governors of the 
provinces. It was patrician in sentiment, but not necessarily 
patrician in composition. The members of it had virtually been 
elected for life by the people, and were almost entirely those who 
had been queestors, zediles, preetors, or consuls ; and these offices 
had been open to the plebeians. It was an aristocracy, in theory 
a real one, but tending to become, as civilisation went forward, an 
aristocracy of the rich.” 


This account is substantially correct, though, as 
we shall see presently, it scarcely brings out with 
sufficient clearness the character which had belonged 
to the Senate before it began to degenerate. We 
proceed to trace, with Mr Froude, the process by 
which senatorial rule was finally discredited. ‘Caius 
Gracchus had a broader intellect than his brother, 
and a character considerably less noble. The land 
question, he perceived, was but one of many ques- 
tions. The true source of the disorders of the 
Commonwealth was the Senate itself. The adminis- 
tration of the empire was in the hands of men 
totally unfit to be trusted with it.” Accordingly, 
after reviving the agrarian law, Caius Gracchus 
transferred the judicial functions of the Senate to the 
knights. ‘‘ How bitterly must such a measure have 
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been resented by the Senate, which at once robbed 
them of their protective and profitable privileges, 
handed them over to be tried by their rivals for 
their pleasant irregularities, and stamped them at the 
same time with the brand of dishonesty! How 
certainly must such a measure have been deserved, 
when neither consul nor tribune could be found to 
interpose his veto!” But the Senate were equal to 
the occasion, and acted after their kind. ‘Again, 
as ten years before, the noble lords armed their 
followers.” Caius Gracchus was killed, and ‘the 
surviving patriots who were in any way notorious or 
dangerous were hunted down in legal manner and 
put to death or banished.” From this point down to 
the Sullan Revolution, Mr Froude represents the 
Senate as merely going from bad to worse, giving 
more and more signal proofs, at each new crisis, of 
shameless selfishness and disastrous incapacity. 
Jugurtha bribes the senatorial commissioners sent 
to Africa, and then, “with contemptuous confidence,” 
comes over to Italy, loaded with gold, and bribes the 
senators themselves at Rome. When the wave of 
Teutonic invasion comes surging down the northern 
plains, the prating Senate are as helpless as the 
howling mob, and the country is saved by Marius 
and the legions. When the Italians rise in the 
Social War, and claim the franchise, the Senate 
discover that they must come to terms if they would 
escape destruction. They yield, and so gain a 
breathing-space. Presently the terrible Mithridates 
crosses the Bosporus, and Greece is up in revolt. 
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As usual, the Senate are utterly unprepared, and this 
time there is an explosion of fury at Rome. No 
fleet, no army; the treasury empty ; an aristocracy 
of millionaires and a bankrupt State; the interests 
of the Commonwealth sacrificed to fill the purses of 
the few. The panic-stricken Senate command Sulla 
to save the Republic. But the people remember 
who opened the Alps to the Germans; they know 
how much is to be expected from a continuance of 
“the accursed system.” They insist on having ° 
Marius. Sulla asserts his claim by marching on 
Rome, and then goes away to that campaign by 
which, after four years, he brings Mithridates to sue 
for peace on his knees. No sooner is he gone than 
the democrats rise under Cinna. ‘Again, as so 
many times before, the supremacy of the aristocrats 
had been accompanied with dishonour abroad, and 
the lawless murder of political adversaries at home.” 
Democracy has its bloody triumph under Marius ; 
and then the triumph of aristocracy is signalised with 
still more horrible atrocities under Sulla. 

The Senate now enters on a fresh phase of 
existence. As an administrative body, it had hope- 
lessly broken down. Sulla gives it a new lease of 
life, and sends it forth on a new period of probation. 
The virtual effect of his reforms was to concentrate 
all independent power in the Senate ; to give it the 
supreme control, legislative and executive; to make 
it ‘omnipotent and irresponsible.” Once more it 
fails, and now the failure is final and decisive. 
When Cesar was twenty-four years of age the 
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situation had already come to be this: the Roman 
dominion must suffer disruption, or the existing 
Constitution must be abolished. The mob manifestly 
could not govern, and the aristocracy had given 
irrefutable proof that they could not govern either. 
Sulla had framed for them the most favourable con- 
ditions that an absolute aristocrat could invent, and 
the result was universal disorder. Spain had been 
reduced to temporary submission only by the assas- 
sination of Sertorius. The sea was abandoned to 
buccaneers. ‘Wolves calling themselves Roman 
senators” preyed at will upon the wretched people 
of the provinces. Honest and industrious men were 
robbed of their hardly-earned property. Their wives 
and daughters were dishonoured, and protests only 
provoked fresh outrage. Nor was there any hope 
for the unhappy victims, since they were not en- 
during the transient calamity of rule by a bad man— 
they were under the indefeasible tyranny of a dead 
hand. The insurrection of the slaves showed how 
the very foundations of Roman society were heaving 
beneath it. It was quelled, and six thousand 
miserable beings were impaled along the sides of the 
Italian highways; but the deadly disease was not 
remedied, it was only inflamed, by forcible repression. 
As the Servile War showed what Rome had to fear 
from the despair of the lowest, the conspiracy of 
Catiline revealed the danger which menaced it from 
the discontents of men more highly placed. Catiline’s 
followers were not only ‘the dangerous classes,” the 
parricides, adulterers, forgers, brigands, pirates; their 
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ranks included ruined men of birth and dissatisfied 
men of wealth. The fact which gave the conspiracy 
a plausible significance and a dangerous cohesion 
was the general disrepute of the government. The 
trial of Clodius for sacrilege, resulting in his 
scandalous acquittal, brought fresh infamy on the 
Senate, causing Cicero, who believed that the 
Commonwealth had been founded anew in his own 
consulship, to say, ‘‘ Unless some god looks favour- 
ably on us, all is lost by this ‘single judgment.” It 
was, in fact, the most glaring example which had yet 
illustrated the depravity of the law courts. The 
elections to the magistracies became every year more 
corrupt. Italy was parcelled out into vast estates 
cultivated by slaves. The colonists of the Gracchan 
system, the military settlers planted on the lands 
by Sulla, had alike disappeared, and the agrarian 
problem remained to be attacked anew. Thus in 
every department of the State there was a crying 
need of reform when Cesar entered on his first 
consulship. The spirit in which he addressed 
himself to the task, as conceived by Mr Froude, 
shall be described in Mr Froude’s own words 
(p. 171) :— 

“The consulship of Czesar was the last chance for the Roman 
aristocracy. He was not a revolutionist. Revolutions are the 
last desperate remedy when all else has failed. They may create 
as many evils as they cure, and wise men always hate them. But 
if revolution was to be escaped, reform was inevitable, and it was 
for the Senate to choose between the alternatives. Could the 
noble lords have known then, in that their day, the things that 
belonged to their peace—could they have forgotten their fish- 
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ponds and their game preserves, and have remembered that, as 
the rulers of the civilised world, they had duties which the eternal 
order of nature would exact at their hands, the shaken constitution 
might again have regained its stability, and the forms and even 
the reality of the republic might have continued for another 
century. It was not to be. Had the Senate been capable of 
using the opportunity, they would long before have undertaken a 
reformation for themselves. Even had their eyes been opened, 
there were disintegrating forces at work which the highest political 
wisdom could do no more than arrest; and little good is really 
effected by prolonging artificially the lives of either constitutions 
or individuals beyond their natural period. From the time when 
Rome became an empire, mistress of provinces to which she was 
unable to extend her own liberties, the days of her self-government 
were numbered. A homogeneous and vigorous people may manage 
their own affairs under a popular constitution so long as their 
personal characters remain undegenerate. Parliaments and Senates 
may represent the general will of the community, and may pass 
laws and administer them as public sentiment approves. But 
such bodies can preside successfully only among subjects who are 
directly represented in them. They are too ignorant, too selfish, 
too divided, to govern others ; and imperial aspirations draw after 
them, by obvious necessity, an imperial rule, Czesar may have 
known this in his heart, yet the most far-seeing statesman will not 
so trust his own misgivings as to refuse to hope for the regeneration 
of the institutions into which he is born. He will determine that 
justice shall be done. Justice is the essence of government, and 
without justice all forms, democratic or monarchic, are tyrannies 
alike. But he will work with the existing methods till the in- 
adequacy of them has been proved beyond dispute. Constitutions 
are never overthrown till they have pronounced sentence on 
themselves.” 


Mr Froude’s view, then, is this. The Roman 
Constitution—the Republic with the Senate as the 
chief depositary of its powers—was_ irrevocably 
doomed from the moment that Rome _ acquired 
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provinces to which the liberties of the Constitution 
could not be imparted. But the doom was precipi- 
tated by the incapacity and the vices of the order 
from’ which the Senate was drawn. Cesar had a 
loyal desire to give the Constitution a last chance. 
This was the motive of his legislation in his consul- 
ship. He was affirming the only principles on which 
the existing fabric could be sustained. The senators 
‘“‘sroaned and foamed,” but it was Caesar who was 
trying to save them in spite of themselves. He did 
his best; but their incorrigible perversity was too 
much for his disinterested devotion to the task of 
healing the commonwealth. His effort failed; and 
then only one course remained. 

The brilliant literary power with which Mr 
Froude has urged the case against the Senate would 
lend strength to a weak cause. It is the more 
impressive because, as every student of history 
knows, the charges which it enforces contain a large 
element of truth. The senators who regarded an 
election as an occasion for giving bribes, and a seat 
on the judicial bench as an opportunity for receiving 
them—the senators to whom a provincial govern- 
ment meant a boundless license of rapine, who used 
the highest offices of state in the unscrupulous 
service of party or family, who trifled with all grave 
matters, secular or sacred, and found the serious 
occupation of life in the superintendence of fish- 
ponds and aviaries—the senators whose habitual 
vices were not only those from which modern society 
revolts, but those which it has agreed not to nanme— 
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these ‘“‘noble lords,” as Mr Froude delights, with 
questionable taste, to call them, are by no means 
imaginary persons. Yet, as we follow the course of 
the eloquent impeachment, the impression gradually 
produced upon our mind resembles that described by 
a listener who was present in Westminster Hall 
when a master of invective not inferior to Cicero 
denounced the man who, in a distant province of our 
Empire, had abused responsibilities vaster than 
those committed to Verres. The vigour, the 
imagination, the fire of Burke’s opening narrative 
enchained the audience, but when he passed from 
narrative to comment,—when the charges of rapacity, 
cruelty, tyranny were reiterated in general terms,—- 
his declamatory vehemence broke the spell. Mr 
Froude’s statement of the case against the Roman 
Senate has a similar effect upon us. He first elicits 
the damning eloquence of facts, and then overlays it 
with the rhetoric of denunciation. 

It is evident that two distinct questions are 
involved in Mr Froude’s statement of the political 
situation in the last years of the Roman Republic. 
The first question is: Was the maintenance of the 
Constitution essentially incompatible with the im- 
perial position which Rome had acquired by foreign 
conquest? The second question is: Were the 
actual circumstances of the Constitution so desperate 
that there was nothing left for Czesar to do but “to 
found the military monarchy,” or, in other words, to 
make himself absolute ? 

The change made in the position of Rome by 
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conquests beyond the Italian peninsula consisted in 
the extension of Roman power over subjects who 
could not become citizens. The privileges of free 
membership in the commonwealth might possibly be 
imparted to all Italians; but they could not be 
received, still less exercised, by the heterogeneous 
mass of populations who successively yielded to the 
Roman arms. If the practical difficulties of com- 
munication imposed by distance and by language 
could have been overcome, more insuperable ob- 
stacles would have remained. Deeply ingrained 
differences of civilisation, utterly alien modes of 
thought, would have made it impossible for the 
foreign races to coalesce into a free civic body with 
the members of the Italian commonwealth; and, had 
it been otherwise, their adoption into that body 
would have been barred by the scorn with which the 
meanest of the victorious people regarded the 
noblest of the vanquished. So much must be fully 
conceded to those who maintain that the military 
monarchy was a necessity. The basis on which the 
government of the Republic rested could not have 
been widened in such a manner as to bring within 
the circle of its liberties all those around whom it 
had drawn the girdle of its dominion. Henceforth 
the self-governing Republic had also to govern 
dependents. The conditions for a successful per- 
formance of this latter task were mainly two—first, a 
thoroughly efficient military administration; secondly, 
a supply of provincial governors with adequate 
political training, and under adequate control. The 
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Senate, Mr Froude holds, was “too ignorant, too 
selfish, too divided,” to satisfy these conditions. We 
shall come presently to the actual state of things 
which confronted Cesar. We are now enquiring 
whether the Roman Constitution was essentially and 
necessarily unequal to such a work. As Mr Froude 
says, the Senate was “‘in theory” a real aristocracy. 
But we must remember that it had not always been 
so “in theory” alone. During the most brilliant 
period of Roman history it had been a real aris- 
tocracy in fact. Government by the Senate was the 
result of the struggle between patricians and ple- 
beians; and it was the Senate that ruled Rome from 
the end of the Samnite wars to the conquest of 
Macedonia—that is, during the earlier and more 
arduous part of her progress from Italian supremacy 
to universal empire. The Senate of this period was 
not an oligarchy of birth or wealth, but a body of 
practical statesmen, representing the best popular 
judgment, and protected by life-tenure from servility 
to popular caprice. Its control of the treasury, of 
the magistracies, and of foreign affairs was firm 
enough for political stability, but not too absolute for 
freedom. The periodical scrutiny by the censors 
was not as yet a hollow form or a pedantic farce, but 
operated as an efficient moral check. Above all, the 
Senate was responsible to an intelligent public 
opinion, which afforded the best guarantee against 
reckless appointments or corrupt measures, making 
itself felt both as an impulse and as a restraint. 
Mommsen holds as decidedly as Mr Froude that 
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Cesar obeyed a necessity when he overthrew the 
Constitution. In quoting Mommsen’s description, 
then, of the Senate as it was at its best, we are not 
adducing the evidence of a too partial witness :— 


“Called to power not through the empty accident of birth, 
but substantially through the free choice of the nation ; confirmed 
every five years by the stern moral judgment of the worthiest 
men; holding office for life, and so not dependent on the ex- 
piration of its commission or on the varying opinion of the people ; 
having its ranks close and united ever after the equalisation of the 
orders ; embracing in it all that the people possessed of political 
intelligence and practical statesmanship ; absolutely disposing of 
all financial questions and controlling foreign policy; having 
complete power over the executive by virtue of its brief duration 
and of the tribunitian intercession which was at the service of the 
Senate after the termination of the quarrels between the orders— 
the Roman Senate was the noblest embodiment of the nation, and 
in consistency and political sagacity, in unanimity and patriotism, 
in grasp of power and unwavering courage, the foremost political 
corporation of all times—an ‘assembly of kings’ which well 
knew how to combine despotic energy with republican self- 
devotedness.”’ 


The ‘despotic energy” of such a Senate was 
calculated to be at least as effective, for the purposes 
of empire over foreign subjects, as the despotic 
energy of a single will; while on other grounds it 
was decidedly to be preferred, as not depending on 
the equilibrium of a single character or the term of a 
single life. This was proved by experiment. For 
more than a century and a half the Senate efficiently 
discharged imperial duties, duties the same in kind, 
though not so wide in scope, as those which were 
afterwards performed by the military monarchy. 
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The increasing compass of the Roman dominion 
might demand many modifications of detail, the 
addition of many special appliances, in the constitu- 
tional machinery. But it cannot be said that the 
scheme of the Constitution itself was essentially and 
fundamentally inadequate to imperial requirements. 
If the act by which Cesar overthrew the Constitu- 
tion is to be defended as a political necessity, it must 
be defended on the ground that the Constitution 
had become diseased beyond the hope of remedy. 
The process of decay, which the Gracchi made 
the first serious effort to arrest, might be described 
as the break-up of an aristocratic commonwealth 
into two elements, an oligarchy and a rabble. The 
Senate was losing public spirit, and the people were 
becoming incapable of expressing or enforcing a 
public opinion, Sulla’s legislation was the crisis. It 
does not greatly matter, for our present purpose, 
what precise view we are to take of Sulla’s personal 
character and genius. The high-born voluptuary 
who, tearing himself away from dinner-parties and 
actresses, condescends to become the greatest soldier 
and then the greatest statesman of his age, and 
finally, having made these sacrifices, returns to the 
pursuits of his choice, has naturally exercised the 
imagination of literary artists. We may conceive 
him, if we please, as the inspired Don Juan of 
politics, or we may take the prosaic view, and set 
him down as a more ordinary compound of ability, 
cruelty, and lust. But at any rate there is no doubt 
as to the distinctive mark of his work. It was the 
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remodelling of an oligarchy by an oligarch. The 
oligarchy was almost destitute of virtues, and the 
oligarch was wholly exempt from illusions. To 
paraphrase his own saying, he built the fortress, but 
he could not answer for the garrison. Mr Froude 
thoroughly appreciates this aspect of the achieve- 
ment; but it has another aspect to which, we think, 
he scarcely does justice. Sulla was, indeed, an 
aristocrat of the aristocrats ; his object was to place 
the rule of the aristocracy on a permanent basis ; 
but in doing this he was not merely the champion of 
the optimates against the democrats; he was what 
any clear-sighted legislator, armed with such powers, 
must necessarily be in such times—the vindicator of 
order against anarchy. Montesquieu is by no means 
a great admirer of Sulla; he points out various ways 
in which Sulla undermined the Republic, by relaxing 
the discipline and stimulating the avidity of the 
army, by setting the example of entering Rome in 
arms, and so violating the asylum of liberty, by 
those proscriptions which made men feel that there 
was no Safety save in the camp of a faction, and thus 
estranged them from the common cause. But he 
recognises that Sulla’s measures were at least 
calculated to restore the reign of law; and therefore, 
we think, Montesquieu’s view of Sulla is, on the 
whole, fairer than Mr Froude’s. The system which 
Sulla established could not, indeed, escape early 
disaster when administered by the men in whose 
hands he was compelled to leave it; nor, even if 
these administrators had been more efficient, could 
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it have been permanent without reform. Still, we 
must credit Sulla with having made the best, on his 
own principles, of an almost desperate situation. On 
the assumption that an oligarchy must bear rule by 
the strong hand, the first duty of legislative prudence 
was to construct an impregnable citadel. A less 
prejudiced observer might probably have seen then, 
as it is more easy for us moderns, wise after the 
event, to see now, that this assumption was fatal to 
the oligarchy itself, and disastrous to the common- 
wealth. At the moment when Sulla interposed, two 
courses were possible, though not equally easy. One 
course, that which Sulla took, was to reconstitute 
the oligarchy in the oligarchic sense, by a more 
intense concentration of powers. The other course, 
more difficult, but perfectly feasible for an able and 
resolute dictator, was to reform the oligarchy in the 
direction of true aristocracy, by bringing the Senate 
back as much as possible to the type of that Senate 
which had ruled Rome from the overthrow of the 
Samnites to the overthrow of Carthage. A man 
who had attempted this would have offended the 
ultra-oligarchs and failed to satisfy the ultra- 
democrats; but the Right Centre and the Left 
Centre would have been with him; and, with the 
peculiar powers of a Roman dictator, he might have 
left the irreconcilables to be converted by the sooth- 
ing counsels of time or the sharper admonitions of 
self-interest. The first step towards the successful 
attainment of this object would have been to recruit 
the Senate, not, as Sulla did, exclusively from that 
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order of which it embodied the vices, but in a certain 
proportion, to be gradually increased, from the 
educated part of the upper middle class, or, in 
Roman phrase, from the best Equites. The next 
step would have been a Land Act, having for its 
object to restore the class of small farmers, and so to 
create a healthy nucleus for a lower middle class. 
When Sulla planted his military colonies, he was the 
Cadmus of agrarian reform; he was sowing the face 
of the land with dragon-seed from which armed men 
were to start up. The gradual disappearance of 
these settlements under the grinding pressure from 
above meant not only what the failure of the 
Gracchan scheme meant, the extinction of so many 
peasant-holders; it meant, further, that the active 
elements of disorder were reinforced by innumerable 
adventurers of military instinct and aptitude, ready 
for any civil war that promised to repair their 
fortunes. The distempers of government and society 
with which Sulla attempted to deal were already 
beyond the reach of normal legislation, which might 
occasionally mitigate the virulence of particular 
symptoms, but could not penetrate to the deeper 
springs of evil. A dictator, with plenary authority 
and of intrepid ability, was indispensable, if the 
progress of the disease was to be arrested. Such a 
dictator, acting in the temporary political vacuum 
caused by the suspension of ordinary forces, might 
replenish the failing sources of health, reinvigorate 
the sound parts of the Constitution, and, after the 
breathing-space which his own supremacy secured, 
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launch it on a new term of existence, in which the 
fortified powers of life should battle with better hope 
against the insidious approaches of decay and death. 
The decline of the Republic presents only two 
moments at which such a dictator appeared and such 
an enterprise was possible. The first moment was 
when Sulla stood triumphant above the prostrate 
democracy, and used his victory to entrench the 
oligarchy in the most unassailable position that he 
could devise. The second moment was when the 
end of the Civil War left Casar supreme over the 
Roman world. 

The peculiar fascination of Czsar’s career for 
our days depends partly on the rather delusive 
facility with which modern society, especially per- 
haps English society, thinks to recognise its own 
features in the Roman society of Czesar’s time. The 
mirror is hardly flattering—certainly not when it is 
held up by the deft hand of Mr Froude. 


“It was an age of material progress and material civilisation ; 
an age of civil liberty and intellectual culture; an age of pamphlets 
and epigrams, of salons and dinner parties, of senatorial majorities 
and electoral corruption. The highest offices of state were open 
in theory to the meanest citizen; they were confined in fact to 
those who had the longest purses, or the most ready use of the 
tongue on popular platforms. Distinctions of birth had been 
exchanged for distinctions of wealth. The struggles between 
plebeians and patricians for equality of privilege were over, and a 
new division had been formed between the party of property and 
a party who desired a change in the structure of society. The 
free cultivators were disappearing from the soil. Italy was being 
absorbed into vast estates, held by a few favoured families and 
cultivated by slaves, while the old agricultural population was 
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driven off the land and was crowded into towns. The rich were 
extravagant, for life had ceased to have practical interest, except 
for its material pleasures; the occupation of the higher classes 
was to obtain money without labour, and to spend it in idle 
enjoyment. Patriotism survived on the lips, but patriotism meant 
the ascendency of the party which would maintain the existing 
order of things, or would overthrow it for a more equal distribution 
of the good things which alone were valued. Religion, once the 
foundation of the laws and rule of personal conduct, had subsided 
into opinion. The educated, in their hearts, disbelievedit. Temples 
were still built with increasing splendour; the established forms 
were scrupulously observed. Public men spoke conventionally of 
Providence, that they might throw on their opponents the odium 
of impiety; but of genuine belief that life had any serious meaning, 
there was none remaining beyond the circle of the silent, patient, 
ignorant multitude. ‘The whole spiritual atmosphere was saturated 
with cant—cant moral, cant political, cant religious; an affectation 
of high principle which had ceased to touch the conduct, and 
flowed on in an increasing volume of insincere and unreal 
speech.” 


Social resemblances between widely different 
ages may be interesting and instructive even when 
they are little more than superficial; they become 
dangerous only when they are made the basis of 
false political parallelisms ; and, unlike some writers 
of the day, Mr Froude has avoided this error. Yet 
when he says that “on the great subjects of human 
interest, on morals and politics, on poetry and art, 
even on religion itself and the speculative problems 
of life, men (in Czesar’s time) thought as we think, 
doubted where we doubt, argued as we argue, 
aspired and struggled after the same objects,” he is 
surely stating an analogy too much as if it were an 
identity. The moral and mental history of modern 
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civilisation may produce fruits which, at a certain 
stage of growth, resemble the fruits of two thousand 
years ago ; but they are of a different stock, and, as 
their root is different, so will be their distinctive 
development. When Kingsley sought to show us 
“old friends with new faces” in the Roman Empire 
of the fourth century, he created one of the most 
powerful characters in fiction, Raphael ben Ezra ; 
and as surely as Raphael ben Ezra is an intelligent 
sceptic of the nineteenth century in ancient costume, 
so surely are the men of Cesar’s age, even when 
they come upon the stage amid scenic accessories of 
a modern cast, widely separated in mind and heart 
from our own. We are not, of course, questioning 
the analogy which Mr Froude has traced with such 
vivid effect; but we think that it is important to 
guard more carefully than he has done against 
supposing the analogy to be something more. A 
literal interpretation of the infelicitous platitude that 
‘history repeats itself” has often set students of the 
past on a false track, and has sometimes lent colour 
to political sophistries—never more signally than in 
our own time, and never more audaciously than 
when the alleged precedent has been drawn from 
the life of Cassar. In Cesar’s character there is this 
special attraction for the modern historian or 
essayist, that it furnishes him with a magnificent 
outline which he can fill up very much as he pleases. 
In a conjectural biography of Shakespeare it would 
be desirable to avoid representing him as morosely 
ascetic, or as consumed by a restless solicitude 
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regarding the fate of his publications ; and similarly 
there are a few cardinal errors which every well- 
informed biographer of Czesar is expected to shun. 
Cesar must not be drawn as an intemperate con- 
queror or an ambitious visionary; but when his 
“clemency,” his self-mastery, his inexhaustible 
energy, and the intensely practical character of his 
comprehensive genius have been noted, all the 
subtler traits of personality, all those living touches 
which distinguish a man from a list of qualities, may 
be supplied with a large freedom of discretion. 

No one has seen this more clearly than 
Mommsen, or has turned it with more brilliant effect 
into a crowning theme of passionate panegyric. 
This character without characteristics, he exclaims, 
is but a nature without deformity or defect. ‘As 
the artist can paint everything except consummate 
beauty, so the historian, when once in a thousand 
years he falls in with the perfect, can only be silent 
regarding it. For normality admits doubtless of 
being expressed, but it gives us only the negative 
notion of the absence of defect; the secret of nature, 
whereby in her most finished manifestations nor- 
mality and individuality are combined, is beyond 
expression.” And so the rapture which thus 
declares itself inarticulate has no resource but an 
enthusiastic parody of the immortal lover’s words, 
‘“‘beati gli occhi chi la videro viva,” blessed are the 
eyes which beheld that perfection in the flesh. Such 
perfection, it need not be added, would not have 
overturned the Roman Constitution to gratify 
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personal ambition, or unless this had been the best 
course which the loftiest human wisdom could 
devise. Mommsen justifies the act of Czsar in 
substituting his own rule for that of the Senate by 
precisely the same reasoning which he employs to 
justify the Senate of an earlier period for superseding 
the rule of the people. In each case the usurpation 
was rendered legitimate by “exclusive ability to 
govern.” 

Now it is perfectly true that the Senate, as 
Cesar found it at the end of the Civil War, had 
become incapable of governing. The question is 
whether Cesar, armed with the powers of the 
dictatorship, could not have reformed the Senate on 
a firmer basis than that selected, at the last oppor- 
tunity, by Sulla—on the basis, namely, not of 
oligarchy, but of true aristocracy—of the Conserva- 
tive Republic; and whether, when Cesar, instead of 
doing this, established “the military monarchy ’— 
that is, made himself military autocrat—he was 
obeying the dictates of necessity or of ambition. 
For our part, we believe that, as all Czesar’s abilities 
united to make him a consummate impersonation of 
the Roman faculty of command, so the sovereign 
motive of his nature was the love of power. Very 
possibly he may have brought himself to believe 
that no other course was open to him than that 
which he adopted. Such a mental phenomenon has 
not been rare when supreme gifts have had to 
struggle with supreme temptation. But when it is 
asserted that there was nothing else possible for him 
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to do, this is an assumption which would not even be 
plausible were it not for Czaesar’s towering eminence 
in practical ability, military and political, above all 
the other men of his day. His advocates, who 
usually delight in theoretic apologies for their practi- 
cal hero, might almost quote Aristotle’s remark that, 
if you can only find your god-like man, then clearly 
you ought to make him king. 

This personal pre-eminence has in our day 
enlisted in Czesar’s cause three strains of sympathy, 
two of which are more or less respectable, while the 
third has had the prestige of success. The 
worshippers of heroic force have grovelled before 
him with all the humility of their strong hearts ; 
those who believe that Providence is always to be 
found with the big battalions have recognised in 
Czesar an instrument of Heaven ; and the doctrine 
that a soldier of fortune is entitled to be a military 
autocrat, if he can, has paid Cesar the compliment 
of distorting his name. Mommsen is a philosophic 
panegyrist of force, who appears to have the am- 
bition of proving how completely a man of letters 
may be exempt from everything like weak senti- 
ment. His adoration of victorious strength, more 
cynical than Carlyle’s, is capable not only of idealising 
unscrupulous success, but also of spurning noble 
defeat ; there is too much of ve victis in his way of 
describing the fall of the Commonwealth—the sword 
is hurled with too open bravado into the scale; and 
if his eloquent rhapsody on Cesar has the excuse of 
a generous extravagance, common sense and fairness 
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are alike shocked when we are asked to believe that 
Cicero was a nonentity who could not excel even in 
oratory, and when Cato’s epitaph is a remark on the 
irony of the fate which had decreed that the epilogue 
of a great tragedy should be spoken by the fool. 
But Mommsen has at least taken care that his 
defence of Czesar’s autocracy on the plea of ‘exclu- 
sive ability to govern” shall not be confounded with 
modern Czsarism. History, he says, must not 
refuse due honour to the true Cesar because her 
verdict may help false Czesars to beguile the unwary. 
“History, too, is a Bible, and if she cannot any 
more than the Bible hinder the fool from misunder- 
standing and the Devil from quoting her, she, too, 
will be able to bear with and to requite them both.” 

The appeal of modern Cesarism to the career 
of Julius Caesar involves, in fact, a double fallacy. 
The first fallacy consists in representing Czesar as 
expressing and fulfilling the will of the people by 
founding the military monarchy. Cesar happened, 
indeed, to have been at the head of the popular 
party, and that fact contributed in several ways to 
make his assumption of supreme power more 
plausible; but the will which he expressed and 
fulfilled when he became absolute was neither that 
of the democracy nor that of the oligarchy ; it was a 
more important one, namely, his own. If Pompey 
had conquered in the Civil War, he also might have 
founded a military absolutism, had his qualities been 
equal to the task; but modern apologists would then 
have found it more difficult to represent the vic- 
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torious leader of the oligarchy as interpreting the 
desire of the people. The second fallacy consists in 
supposing that such a crisis as that which had 
arrived in the Roman society of Czesar’s day could 
really recur in a modern society which is not based 
on slavery, and which possesses representative insti- 
tutions. The only part of the nineteenth-century 
world in which such a crisis was even possible has 
been secured against that remote contingency by the 
events which saved the integrity of the American 
Union. A theory of imperialism which ignores 
these profound differences is spanning an impassable 
gulf with a bridge of cobwebs. Mr Froude’s view 
of Czesar’s work has thus much in common with the 
two which have been noticed, that he also regards it 
as a work of necessity. He thus sums up the situa- 
tion at the close of the Civil War (p. 435) :-— 


“Thus bloodily ended the civil war which the Senate of Rome 
had undertaken against Ceesar to escape the reforms which were 
threatened by his second consulship. They had involuntarily 
rendered their country the best service which they were capable 
of conferring upon it, for the attempts which Cesar would have 
made to amend a system too decayed to benefit by the process 
had been rendered for ever impossible by their persistence. The 
free constitution of the Republic had issued at last in elections 
which were a mockery of representation, in courts of law which 
were an insult to justice, and in the conversion of the provinces 
of the empire into the feeding grounds of a gluttonous aristocracy. 
In the army alone the Roman character:and the Roman honour 
survived. In the imperator, therefore, as chief of the army, the 
care of the provinces, the direction of public policy, the sovereign 
authority in the last appeal, could alone thenceforward reside. 
The Senate might remain as a Council of State; the magistrates 
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might bear their old names and administer their old functions. 
But the authority of the executive government lay in the loyalty, 
the morality, and the patriotism of the legions to whom the power 
had been transferred. Fortunately for Rome, the change came 
before decay had eaten into the bone, and the genius of the 
empire had still a refuge from platform oratory and senatorial 
wrangling in the heart of her soldiers.” 


The flaw in the reasoning here consists in 
omitting to distinguish between the position occu- 
pied by Cesar in his first consulship, before the 
Civil War, and the position which he occupied as 
dictator at the end of it. Sulla, before his decisive 
victory over the Marian party, might have tried in 
vain to carry the measures which he afterwards en- 
forced during the period of his temporary supremacy, 
Czesar, as consul in 59 B.c., may have found that the 
evils of the existing system could not be cured by 
such piecemeal remedies as the limited resources of 
ordinary legislation permitted. But it does not 
follow that a system which cannot be successfully 
tinkered is therefore incapable of being effectively 
reconstituted. As master of Rome in 45 B.c., Caesar 
had an opportunity of applying such larger and more 
drastic measures as would have gone to the roots of 
the disease. He might have endeavoured, by the 
infusion of a sound element from the equestrian 
order, to make the Senate once more that which it 
so long was—not an oligarchy, but a real aristocracy. 
He might have made a vigorous attempt, for which 
no similar opening had presented itself since Sulla’s 
time, to restore a healthy public opinion, as a 
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moderating and controlling force in the State, by an 
agrarian reform which should revive the rural middle 
class, now sunk in the gulf between the oligarchy and 
the rabble. If he had pursued these objects with 
the whole energy of his unrivalled gift for discover- 
ing means to any end which he desired, and if he 
had failed, then, indeed, the military monarchy 
would stand justified at the bar of history as the 
least of the evils which an inexorable necessity 
offered. But his armed self-reliance despaired of the 
Republic. The only cure which he could find for 
the distempers of Rome was similar to that which an 
observer at a safe distance once recommended for 
the griefs of Ireland; he plunged the forms of the 
Constitution beneath the flood, and when they rose 
again to the surface they were no longer tenanted 
by any living soul that could thwart him with 
resistance or complaint. The fact that a thing has 
happened is always a temptation for an ingenious 
mind to demonstrate that nothing else could have 
happened. If William III. had given us a military 
despotism instead of a Whig aristocracy, it would 
long ago have been proved that the stars in their 
courses were fighting against everything except that 
precise result. Czesar, as we read his history, was a 
man of intense personal ambition, who attained his 
goal; having this peculiar good fortune, that when, 
by extraordinary gifts of character and intellect, he 
had reached a certain point, the circumstances of the 
time threw a veil over the final transformation scene of 
his career. A usurper, in passing from the position 
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of first citizen to that of despot, has usually had to 
force a few barricades, to strike a few foul blows, 
before he could pose upon the summit with a serene 
halo around his brow, the acknowledged saviour of 
society. Czsar, once victorious in the Civil War, 
was stopped by no barricades ; he was confronted 
with his own conscience. It is possible to hold, as 
we do, that his military absolutism probably was not 
a necessity, and that a defence of his usurpation 
which postulates that necessity rests upon an. un- 
proved assumption. But on the other hand the task 
of demonstrating that he could have saved the 
Republic is made impossible by the fact that, as 
dictator, he did not try. It is also his advantage 
that the benefits of law and order which he conferred 
on Rome are brought into the clearest relief by a 
background of terrible anarchy and misery. At such 
a time it is of minor importance whether the man 
who establishes a strong government is actuated 
mainly by the love of power or by a disinterested 
devotion to the commonweal, If he is capable of 
large and clear views, if he has the requisite energy 
and patience, he must in either case do a vast 
amount of good. The crimes and errors of Sulla do 
not prevent our recognising his merit in this sense ; 
and Sulla can no more be compared with Cesar 
than the temporary services which Sulla rendered 
to the cause of order can be compared with the 
massive stability of that protection under which 
Czesar’s legislation placed the life of civilised man- 
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The legend which Titian has made immortal 
told how, when Charles V, died, the accusing angel 
came before the heavenly tribunal, urging crimes 
which no defence could palliate, and how the 
Supreme Judge himself vindicated the offending 
soul from the Destroyer, declaring that its stern 
mission on the earth had been given from above. 
It is thus, says Mr Froude, that we are to deem of 
Cesars— 


‘“‘Of Cesar, too, it may be said that he came into the world 
at a special time and for a special object. The old religions were 
dead, from the Pillars of Hercules to the Euphrates and the Nile, 
and the principles on which human society had been constructed 
were dead also. There remained of spiritual conviction only the 
common and human sense of justice and morality; and out of 
this sense some ordered system of government had to be con- 
structed, under which quiet men could live and labour and eat 
the fruit of their industry. Under a rule of this material kind, 
there can be no enthusiasm, no chivalry, no saintly aspirations, 
no patriotism of the heroic type. It was not to last for ever. A 
new life was about to dawn for mankind. Poetry and faith and 
devotion were to spring again out of the seeds which were 
sleeping in the heart of humanity. But the life which is to 
endure grows slowly; and as the soil must be prepared before 
the wheat can be sown, so before the kingdom of Heaven could 
throw up its shoots there was needed a kingdom of this world 
where the nations were neither torn in pieces by violence, nor 
were rushing after false ideals and spurious ambitions. Such a 
kingdom was the empire of the Ceesars—a kingdom where 
peaceful men could work, think, and speak as they pleased, and 
travel freely among provinces ruled for the most part by Gallios 
who protected life and property, and forbade fanatics to tear 
each other in pieces for their religious opinions.” 


This is a nobler conception of Czsar’s place in 
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history than that which rests on the apotheosis of 
intelligent force; nobler, also, and truer than the 
view of modern Cesarism, which differs from Mr 
Froude’s about as widely as a “ providential man” 
differs from a human Providence. But Mr Froude’s 
statement requires some modification before it can 
bear scrutiny in the cold light of historical fact. It 
is true that the establishment of imperial order, the 
repression of such local violence as might otherwise 
have been exerted by local fanaticism, was so much 
gained in favour of Christianity, and Mr Froude 
may be right in conjecturing that, if St Paul had 
escaped the clutches of an independent Sanhedrim 
at Jerusalem, he would certainly have been torn to * 
pieces by autonomous silversmiths at Ephesus. If, 
however, we have any lingering doubts as to 
whether Czsar was obeying a necessity when he 
destroyed the Roman Constitution, these doubts are 
hardly removed by the suggestion that Providence 
meant him to pave the way for Christianity ; since, 
though the establishment of imperial order may have 
been in favour of nascent Christianity, there is one 
thing which, so far as we can see, would have been 
more favourable to it still—namely, the establishment 
of order without the loss of those healthy conditions 
of public and private life which political freedom 
tends to conserve, and which despotism sooner or 
later crushes. The Empire meant political order, 
but it meant also moral deterioration, boundless 
luxury and enormous sensuality, a depravity among 
the highest of the earth from which, even in this 
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age, men dare not withdraw the veil of the dead 
language to which its hideous secrets were committed 
by the biographers of emperors, an abject baseness 
of servility in the vulgar of every rank which can be 
measured only by the facilities of torture and murder 
belonging to the human monster whom they adored 
as a god and dreaded as a fiend, a wide-spread 
corruption of everything that distinguishes man from 
the lowest of the brutes, and a fierce exaggeration of 
every instinct that he shares with them. 

If the foundation of the Empire by Cesar is to 
be interpreted as a providential arrangement de- 
signed to favour the early progress of Christianity, 
' it will be necessary to complete Mr Froude’s picture 
of it, as a reign of law, by arguing that its moral 
corruption enervated qualities which might otherwise 
have rallied to the defence of paganism. We have 
no desire to enter now upon so extensive a field of 
controversy; but there is one aspect of the matter 
which the literature of Czesar’s age, and that of the 
age which immediately succeeded it, brings vividly 
before every reader. The purest and _loftiest 
characters of the early Empire had this in common 
with the vilest: they were never very far from the 
conclusion that life had ceased to be worth living, 
and that it was better to die than to live. A Roman 
letter-writer of the first century tells how he was 
once sailing on Lake Como when a friend pointed 
out a villa on the shore with a balcony projecting 
over the water, and described what had lately 
occurred there. The master of the villa had long 
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besought him that she might see with her own eyes 
the frightful ulcers that were its seat, saying that no 
physician would tell him so faithfully as she whether 
there was any hope of cure. She saw, and despaired; 
then she gave him her counsel—to die—and said 
that she would die with him; she bound him to her 
side, and they sprang together into the lake. The 
hopeless anguish of that incurable sufferer was but a 
type of the despair which preyed on many a Roman 
from whom bodily health could not avert the sick- 
ness of the spirit, whom riches could not reconcile 
to an existence without worthy objects of ambition, 
whom studious leisure could not compensate for the 
loss of political energy, or poetry console for the 
extinction of faith; the true companion who told 
him the worst, and, as she had helped him to bear 
his pain, so now exhorted him to end it with a 
constant mind, was the Stoic philosophy—not desert- 
ing him even on the brink of the dark lake, but 
nerving him with a resolution which was not his own, 
and yet which was not divine, to spring into the 
unknown depths. 

Against such men, and such were the representa- 
tives of the highest moral fortitude that remained to 
Roman paganism, Christianity came in the strength 
of an enthusiastic hope, fearing death as little as the 
Roman feared it, but, unlike the Roman, not afraid 
to live. And then at last an hour arrived when the 
new religion was received as an indwelling spirit into 
the mighty fabric of the Empire, when the kingdom 
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of this world, secular still, became also the kingdom 
of Christ, when the pillars that upbore the Roman 
State and the paths that Rome had opened over land 
and sea sustained a structure and carried a message 
that were to remain when her dominion had fallen. 
“Rome alone,” cries Claudian, ‘““has taken the con- 
quered to her bosom, and has made men to be one 
household with one name, and has linked far places 
in a bond of charity. Hers is that large loyalty to 
which we owe it that the stranger walks in a strange 
land as if it were his own, that men can change their 
homes, that it is a pastime to visit Thule and to 
explore mysteries at which once we shuddered, that 
we drink at will the waters of the Rhone and the 
Orontes, that the whole earth is one people.” The 
benefits which Claudian describes as conferred by 
the Empire on the temporal intercourse of mankind 
were shared by the cecumenical commonwealth of 
the Church; and these benefits, indeed, took their 
origin from the military despotism which Julius 
Ceesar founded. But this ultimate result must not 
be allowed to reflect an unreal glory on the process 
by which that despotism was first established. Our 
judgment on the act by which a soldier and states- 
man of surpassing genius crowned a career of 
unparalleled success must not be confused by the 
fancy which would consecrate this act as a necessary 
part in the scheme of a beneficent Providence. To 
regard the special work of Ceesar,as a direct prepara- 
tion for the work of Christ is less extravagant, but 
not essentially less illogical, than it would be to 
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suggest that the moral influence of the Gospel had 
providentially prepared the Roman world to appre- 
ciate the virtues of Marcus Antoninus. 

We have indicated those aspects of Czsar’s 
public character and achievement in which our 
estimate differs fundamentally from that formed by 
Mr Froude. But any notice of his book would be 
very incomplete which concluded without a cordial 
acknowledgment of its many excellences. A literary 
artist of such brilliant accomplishments as Mr Froude 
could scarcely have finer subjects than the Gallic 
campaigns and the civil war. It might be said that 
Mr Froude’s narrative has the two merits which 
most conspicuously distinguished Czsar’s strategy, 
clearness of plan and swiftness of movement. 
Nothing could be better than the following state- 
ment of Czesar’s position at the beginning of the war 
in Gaul, and of the peculiar feature of the task which 
lay before him (p. 203) :— 

“The points in his favour were these. He was the ablest 
Roman then living, and he had the power of attracting and 
attaching the ablest men to his service. He had five years in 
which to look about him and to act at leisure—as much time as 
had been given Pompey for the East. Like Pompey, too, he 
was perfectly free. No senatorial officials could encumber him 
with orders from home. The people had given him his command, 
and to the people alone he was responsible. Lastly, and beyond 
everything, he could rely with certainty on the material with 
which he had to work. The Roman legionaries were no longer 
yeomen taken from the plough or shopkeepers from the street. 
They were men more completely trained in every variety of 
accomplishment than have perhaps ever followed a general into 
the field before or since. It was not enough that they could use 
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sword and lance. The campaign on which Czesar was about to 
enter was fought with spade and pick and axe and _ hatchet. 
Corps of engineers he may have had; but if the engineers 
designed the work, the execution lay with the army. : 
How the legionaries acquired these various arts, whether the 
Italian peasantry were generally educated in such occupations, 
or whether on this occasion there was a special selection of the 
best, of this we have no information. Certain only it was that 
men and instruments were as excellent in their kind as honesty 
and skill could make them; and however degenerate the patricians 
and corrupt the legislature, there was sound stuff somewhere in 
the Roman Constitution.” 


A sign, we would venture to remind Mr Froude, 
that there was one department, at all events, in 
which the Senate had not been such an utter failure 
—the administration of the army; and also that the 
Constitution, sick as it might be, was perhaps not so 
very sick that there was nothing left for it but to 
receive the coup de grace. Mr Froude’s power of 
description finds admirable scope in many of the 
striking scenes which the campaigns present. We 
would instance as good examples—and there are 
many others hardly inferior—Ceesar’s battle with the 
Nervii (p. 221), the battle of Pharsalia (p. 389), 
Cesar’s repression of the mutiny in the Tenth 
Legion (p. 415), and the occasion in the African 
campaign when he dismissed five of his officers for 
misconduct, after addressing them severally before 
the assembled tribunes and centurions (p. 422). In 
these and similar cases, Mr Froude has preserved 
much of the rapid brevity of the Commentaries, 
while he has skilfully added such dramatic touches 
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as are required to light up the picture for a modern 
reader. 

Another merit of Mr Froude’s sketch is, that he 
has not sacrificed the secondary characters of his 
history to the hero. We may occasionally differ 
from him as to their relative importance or the 
particular complexion of each, but at least there has 
been a disposition to do impartial justice. Mommsen 
set the example of offering a holocaust of reputations 
at the shrine of his idol, and Mommsen’s treat- 
ment of Cato, still more of Cicero, is one of the 
glaring blots upon his work. The imperial biographer 
of Cesar dealt more mildly with the dilemma arising 
from the theory with which he set out; but the 
general result was that the disreputable persons who 
had helped Czsar got off rather easily, and the 
respectable persons who had opposed him were 
fortunate if they came in for a little faint praise. 
Mr Froude surveys the period from a higher point 
of view, and, if generous to Cesar, can still afford 
to be just to Czesar’s contemporaries. Pompey has 
sometimes been described by the adorers of Czesar 
as a sort of anti-Christ, a false light, a lying spirit, an 
incarnate opposition to the truth. Mr Froude paints 
him in less imposing colours, as a mock hero who 
did not even know that he was a sham. ‘His end 
was piteous, but scarcely tragic, for the cause to 
which he was sacrificed was too slightly removed 
from being ignominious. He was no Phoebus Apollo 
sinking into the ocean, surrounded with glory. He 
was not even a brilliant meteor. He was a weak, 
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good man, whom accident had thrust into a place to 
which he was unequal ; and ignorant of himself, and 
unwilling to part with his imaginary greatness, he 
was flung down with careless cruelty by the forces 
which were dividing the world.” We are inclined to 
agree with this estimate; and one reason for 
believing in its general correctness is, to our mind, 
the fact that Cicero’s intimate knowledge and keen 
insight had led him to much the same conclusion. 
Mr Froude’s view that Cicero’s vanity estranged 
him from Ceesar’s party, because he could not be the 
first man in it, is, we think, a complete misconcep- 
tion. Cicero had finally chosen his side long before 
Czesar had become the foremost Roman: and, for 
that matter, it was Pompey, not Cicero, whom the 
Optimates regarded as their head. But, without 
viewing Cicero as an alarmed egotist, we may admit 
that no one was better qualified to appreciate the 
difference between the two leaders. ‘‘ Cicero,” says 
Mr Froude, ‘is the second great figure in the 
history of the time.” He describes him as “a tragic 
combination of magnificent talents, high aspirations, 
and true desire to do right, with an infirmity of 
purpose and a latent insincerity of character which 
neutralised and could almost make us forget his 
nobler qualities.” 


‘In Cicero Nature half made a great man and left him un- 
completed. Our characters are written in our forms, and the 
bust of Cicero is the key to his history. The brow is broad and 
strong, the nose large, the lips tightly compressed, the features 
lean and keen from restless intellectual energy. The loose bending 
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figure, the neck, too weak for the weight of the head, explain the 
infirmity of will, the passion, the cunning, the vanity, the absence 
of manliness and veracity. He was born into an age of violence 
with which he was too feeble to contend. The gratitude of 
mankind for his literary excellence will for ever preserve his 
memory from too harsh a judgment.” 


We sincerely hope that it may; but we think of 
Dr Mommsen, and our confidence is abated. Im- 
moderate disparagement usually, indeed, corrects 
itself; and we hail Mr Froude’s judgment as a 
symptom that it is still possible for a modern writer 
to speak of Cicero in other tones than those of 
absolute contempt. There is one peculiarity of 
Cicero’s position in history which is so obvious that 
it would not deserve mention if it were not so 
constantly forgotten. We have the ‘“ Letters,” to 
which he confided every one of those weaknesses 
which a public man usually aims at concealing from 
all but his most intimate friends. Every trait of 
personal vanity, every passing impulse of self- 
interest,every momentary vacillation of purpose is laid 
bare before us, to be studied with the same leisurely 
attention which we devote to Cesar’s modest narra- 
tive of his mighty exploits. The modern world is 
Cicero’s valet. Let us suppose that the younger 
Pliny had been a prominent actor in a great political 
drama. What detrimental inferences might not a 
writer with a robust scorn for little infirmities have 
drawn from the ten books of epistles in which Pliny 
unfolds how candid friends slowly persuaded him 
that he was an execrable reader of poetry, and 
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consults one of them as to whether it would be 
advisable for him to accompany the reading of his 
freedman with dumb show; or celebrates the praises 
of his own oratory; or relates how a provincial, 
hearing that an eminent literary man was at table, 
exclaimed, ‘It must be Tacitus or Pliny!” Even 
Mr Froude, we think, has not made sufficient allow- 
ance for the terrible disadvantage which Cicero 
sustains, relatively to his greatest contemporaries, by - 
being known to us as he was known to his own 
innermost circle. The character of Cato is less 
complex, so far as history reveals it, but not, 
perhaps, less difficult to judge fairly. Mr Froude 
says—as we think, with good reason—that Cato’s 
animosity to Ceesar ‘“‘had been originally the natural 
antipathy which a man of narrow understanding 
instinctively feels for a man of genius. It had been 
converted by perpetual disappointment into a mono- 
mania, and Czesar had become to him the incarnation 
of every quality and every principle which he most 
abhorred.” Much of the truth, though not the whole 
truth, is told in these words :— 


“ Ultimus Romanorum has been the epitaph which posterity 
has written on the tomb of Cato. Nobler Romans than he lived 
after him; and a genuine son of the old Republic would never 
have consented to surrender an imperial province to a barbarian 
prince. But at least he was an open enemy. He would not, like 
his nephew Brutus, have pretended to be Cesar’s friend, that he 
might the more conveniently drive a dagger into his side.” 


This is not Cato’s highest praise. His understand- 
ing was, indeed, narrow; his political animosities 
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were usually perverse and sometimes malevolent; the 
programme of the party which he supported could 
not have saved the Commonwealth, and he himself 
had not the qualities of a political leader. But the 
moral cause which he identified with his politics— 
the cause of honesty and purity in public and private 
life—was represented by the Republicans whose 
forlorn hope he led, or it was destitute of represen- 
tatives in Rome. His “virtue” may have been 
illiberal, it may often have been impracticable ; such 
as it was, however, it was the only extant antithesis 
to unblushing corruption and triumphant violence. 
We would fain have parted from Mr Froude with 
a simple record of the pleasure which his “Sketch” 
has given us, and of the admiration which we feel for 
the literary power with which it has been executed, 
widely as we dissent from the conception of Czesar’s 
career upon which it rests. But we cannot conclude 
without a word of remark on the resemblance— 
“strange and startling” indeed, as Mr Froude calls 
it—which the last lines of the book briefly suggest 
between the founder of the kingdom of this world 
and the Founder of a kingdom not of this world. 
To say that the work of Cesar was designed by 
Providence to prepare the work of Christ is a 
different proposition; that we have already discussed. 
Here we find the suggestion of a parallel between 
the personal life of Ceesar and the personal life of 
Christ. Mr Froude has abstained from developing 
this paradox, and we shall imitate his reticence, 
merely expressing our belief that, rf it would be easy 
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to compare Cesar with Christ, it would be still more 
easy, and considerably more true, to draw the most 
absolute contrast between them. The tendency to 
exalt great characters by suggesting the likeness at 
which Mr Froude hints is alarmingly on the increase 
in the literature of the day, and we look forward with 
apprehension to a time when no “tribute” to an 
imperial policy will be considered complete unless 
the wreath is inwoven with some delicate allusion of 
this nature, however distasteful such a comparison 
might be to the intended recipient. Neither the 
heavenly nor the earthly king is honoured by render- 
ing to Cesar that which is not Cesar’s. 


ERASMUS". 


DeEsIDERIUS ERAsMus was born at Rotterdam on 
the 27th of October, 1467. His father, Gerhard de 
Praet, belonged to a respectable family at Gouda, a 
small town of South Holland, not far from Rotter- 
dam: his mother, Margaret, was the daughter of a 
physician at Sevenberg in Brabant. Gerhard’s 
parents were resolved that he should become a 
monk. Meanwhile he was secretly betrothed to 
Margaret. His family succeeded in preventing 
their marriage, but not their union. After the birth 
of a son—the elder and only brother of Erasmus— 
Gerhard fled to Rome. A false rumour of Margaret’s 
death there induced him, in his despair, to enter the 
priesthood. On returning to Holland, he found 
Margaret living at Gouda with his two boys. He 
was true to the irrevocable vows which parted him 
from her. After a few years, during which the 
supervision of their children’s education had been 
a common solace, she died, while still young; and 
Gerhard, broken-hearted, soon followed her to the 
grave. 

The boy afterwards so famous had been given 
his father’s Christian name, Gerhard, meaning 
“beloved.” Desiderius is barbarous Latin for that, 

‘ The Rede Lecture, delivered in the Senate-House at Cam- 
bridge on June 11, 1890. Reprinted from the second edition, 1897. 
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and Erasmus is barbarous Greek for it. If the great 
scholar devised those appellations for himself, it 
must have been at an early age. Afterwards, when 
he stood godfather to the son of his friend Froben 
the printer, he gave the boy the correct form of his 
own-second ‘name,—viz., Erasmius. The combina- 
tion, Desiderius Erasmus, is probably due to the 
fact that he had been known as Gerhard Gerhardson. 
It was a singular fortune for a master of literary 
style to be designated by two words which mean the 
same thing, and are both incorrect. 

He was sent to school at Gouda when he was 
four years old. Here it was perceived that he had 
a fine voice ; and so he was taken to Utrecht, and 
placed in the Cathedral choir. But he had no gift 
for music. At nine years of age he was removed 
from Utrecht to a good school at Deventer. His 
precocious genius soon showed itself, and his future 
eminence was predicted by the famous Rudolph 
Agricola—one of the first men who brought the new 
learning across the Alps. 

Erasmus was only thirteen when he lost both 
parents, and was left to the care of three guardians. 
They wished him to become a monk: it was the 
simplest way to dispose of a ward. The boy loathed 
the idea; he knew his father’s story; and now it 
seemed as if the same shadow was to fall on his own 
life also. However, the guardians sent him to a 
monastic seminary at Hertogenbosch, where the 
brethren undertook to prepare youth for the cloister. 
The three years which he spent there—z.e., from 
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thirteen to sixteen—were wholly wasted and miser- 
able: he learned nothing, and his health, never 
strong, was injured by cruel severities. ‘The plan 
of these men,” he said afterwards, “ when they see a 
boy of high and lively spirit, is to break and humble 
it by stripes, by threats, by reproaches, and various 
other means.” The struggle with the monks and 
his guardians was a long one ; when menaces failed, 
they tried blandishments,—especially they promised 
him a paradise of literary leisure. At last he gave 
in. When he was about eighteen, he took the vows 
of a Canon Regular of the order of St Augustine. 
Looking back afterwards on the arts by which he 
had been won, he asks, ‘‘ What is kidnapping, if this 
is not?” 

The next five years—till he was twenty-three— 
were spent in his monastery at Stein, near Gouda. 
The general life of the place was odious to him; but 
he found one friend, named William Hermann. 
They used to read the Latin classics together— 
secretly, for such studies were viewed with some 
suspicion. It was then that he laid the basis of his 
Latin style, and became thoroughly familiar with 
some of the best Latin authors. 

In 1491 he left the monastery, having been 
invited by the Bishop of Cambray, Henry de Bergis, 
to reside with him as his secretary. Soon afterwards 
he took orders; and the Bishop subsequently enabled 
him to enter the University of Paris, for the purpose 
of studying theology. He was then, perhaps, about 
twenty-seven years of age. 
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At this point we may attempt,—aided by 
Holbein, and by tradition—to form some idea of 
his personal appearance. Erasmus was a rather 
small man, slight, but well-built ; he had, as became a 
Teuton, blue eyes, yellowish or light brown hair, and 
a fair complexion. The face is a remarkable one. 
It has two chief characteristics,—quiet, watchful 
sagacity,—and humour, half playful, half sarcastic. 
The eyes are calm, critical, steadily observant, with 
a half-latent twinkle in them ; the nose is straight, 
rather long, and pointed ; the rippling curves of the 
large mouth indicate a certain energetic vivacity of 
temperament, and tenacity of purpose; while the 
pose of the head suggests vigilant caution, almost 
timidity. As we continue to study the features, they 
speak more and more clearly of insight and refine- 
ment; of a worldly yet very gentle shrewdness ; of 
cheerful self-mastery ; and of a mind which has its 
weapons ready at every instant. But there is no 
suggestion of enthusiasm,—unless it be the literary 
enthusiasm of a student. It is difficult to imagine 
those cool eyes kindled by any glow of passion, or 
that genial serenity broken by a spiritual struggle. 
This man, we feel, would be an intellectual champion 
of truth and reason; his wit might be as the spear of 
Ithuriel, and his satire as the sword of Gideon; but 
he has not the face of a hero or a martyr. 

On entering the University of Paris, Erasmus 
took up his residence at the Montaigu College. It 
was on the south side of the Seine, not far from the 
Sorbonne, and is said to have stood on the site now 
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occupied by the Library of St Geneviéve. The 
Rector of the College was a man of estimable 
character ; but he believed in extreme privation— 
which he had himself endured in youth—as the best 
school for students of theology. Erasmus has 
described the life there. The work imposed on the 
students was excessively severe. They were also 
half starved ; meat was proscribed altogether; eggs, 
usually the reverse of fresh, formed the staple of 
food ; the inmates had to fetch their drinking water 
from a polluted well. When wine was allowed, it 
was such as implied by the nickname “ Vinegar 
College” (a Latin pun on Montaigu). Many of the 
sleeping-rooms were on a ground-floor where the 
plaster was mouldering on the damp walls, and in 
such a neighbourhood that the air breathed by the 
sleepers—when they could sleep—was pestilential. 
One year’s experience of this place—these are the 
words of Erasmus—doomed many youths of the 
brightest gifts and promise either to death, or to 
blindness, or to madness, or to leprosy; “some of 
these,” he says, “I knew myself,—and assuredly 
every one of us ran the danger.” Similar testimony 
is given by his younger contemporary, Rabelais :— 
“The unhappy creatures at that College are treated 
worse than galley-slaves among the Moors and 
Tartars, or than murderers in a criminal prison.” 

No wonder Erasmus, a delicate man at the best, 
soon fell ill; indeed, his constitution was permanently 
impaired. He went back to the Bishop at Cambray. 
Then, after a short visit to Holland, he returned to 
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Paris—but not to the Montaigu College. He rented 
a one-room lodging, and resolved to support himself 
during his University course by taking private 
pupils. It was a hard struggle that he went through 
then; but better days were at hand. He had 
already become known in Paris as a scholar of 
brilliant promise, and especially as an admirable 
Latinist. Latin was then the general language, not 
only of learning, but of polite intercourse between 
persons of different nationalities; and to speak 
Latin with fluent grace—an art in which Erasmus 
was already pre-eminent—was the best passport 
to cultivated society in Paris, whose University 
attracted students from all countries. Then he had 
a bright and nimble fancy, a keen sense of humour, 
a frank manner, and also rare tact; in short, he was 
a delightful companion, without ever seeking to 
dominate his company. One of his pupils was a 
young Englishman, William Blunt, Lord Mountjoy, 
who was studying at Paris. Mountjoy settled an 
annual pension of a hundred crowns on Erasmus, 
and presently persuaded him to visit England. 
This was in 1498. Erasmus was now thirty-one. 
For eighteen years—ever since he left the school at 
Deventer—his life had been a hard one. The coarse 
rigours of Hertogenbosch, the midnight oil of Stein, 
the miseries of the Montaigu College, the later 
battle with poverty in Paris—all these had left their 
marks on that slight form, and that keen, calm face. 
Men who met him in England must have found it 
difficult to believe that he was so young. The 
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sallow cheeks, the sunken eyes, the bent shoulders, 
the worn air of the whole man seemed to speak of a 
more advanced age. But neither then, nor at any 
later time, was he other than youthful in buoyant 
vivacity of spirit, in restless activity of mind, in 
untiring capacity for work. 

And now a new world opened before him. In 
England he was not only an honoured guest, but, for 
the first time, perhaps, since he left school, he found 
himself among men from whom he had something to 
learn. Hewent to Oxford, with a letter of introduc- 
tion to Richard Charnock, Prior of a house of his 
own order, the Canons Regular of St Augustine, 
and was hospitably received by him in the College 
of St Mary the Virgin. At that time the scholastic 
theology and philosophy still held the field in both 
the English Universities—as everywhere else, north 
Siete Alps. (But vat Oxford there’ were’a few 
eminent men who had studied the new learning in 
Italy, and had brought the love for it home with 
them. Erasmus was just too late to see William 
Selling of All Souls College, who died in 1495,— 
one of the first Englishmen who endeavoured to 
introduce Greek studies in this country. And he 
was too early to meet William Lilly, who was still 
abroad then. But he met some other scholars, 
who were among the earliest teachers or advocates 
of Greek at Oxford,—William Grocyn, William 
Latimer, and Thomas Linacre ;—the last-named, 
who became Founder of the Royal College of 
Physicians, had studied at Florence under Politian 
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and Chalcondyles. Erasmus speaks with especial 
praise of Grocyn’s comprehensive learning, and of 
Linacre’s finished taste. It is certain that his inter- 
course with the Oxford Hellenists must have been 
both instructive and stimulating to him; we can see, 
too, that it strengthened his desire to visit Italy. 
On the other hand, his letters show that when he 
left Oxford in 1500, he had not advanced far in the 
study of Greek. The years from 1500 to 1505, 
during which he worked intensely hard at Greek by 
himself in Paris, were those in which his knowledge 
of that language was chiefly built up. 

The two Oxonians with whom Erasmus: formed 
the closest friendship were John Colet and Thomas 
More. Colet was just a year his senior, and was 
then lecturing on St Paul’s Epistles in what was 
quite a new way,—endeavouring to bring out their 
meaning historically and practically. He was not 
a Greek scholar; but it was he who, more than 
anyone else, encouraged Erasmus to print the New 
Testament in the original tongue. Thomas More, 
who was then a youth of twenty, had left Oxford, 
and was reading law in London, where Erasmus 
first met him, The story that they met at dinner, 
and that, before an introduction, each recognised the 
other by his wit, is perhaps apocryphal. At any 
rate, it expresses the truth that such perfectly con- 
genial minds would be drawn to each other at once. 

In the winter of 1499 Erasmus visited Lord 
Mountjoy at Greenwich. It would seem, too, that 
he had a glimpse of Henry VII.’s Court. He writes 
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that he has become ‘“‘a better horseman, and a 
tolerable courtier.” In January, 1500, just before 
Erasmus left England, Thomas More went down 
from London to Greenwich, to say farewell,—bring- 
ing with him another young lawyer named Arnold. 
More proposed a walk, and took his friends to call 
at a large house in the neighbouring village of 
Eltham. They were shown into a hall where some 
children were at play: it was, in fact, the royal 
nursery. The eldest, a boy of nine years old, was 
the future Henry VIII.; he was not then Prince of 
Wales, but Duke of York, his brother Arthur being 
still alive. The tutor in charge of the children was 
John Skelton, the poet. Three days afterwards, in 
fulfilment of a promise, Erasmus sent the little 
Prince a Latin poem; it is in praise of England, and 
of Henry VII. There is no doubt that the praise 
of England came from his heart: his letters show that. 

At the end of January, 1500, he sailed from 
Dover for France. A serious mishap befell him 
just before he went on board. He carried with him 
a considerable sum of money, contributed by friends 
for the purpose of enabling him to visit Italy. The 
custom-house officers at Dover deprived him of 
nearly the whole, on plea of a law forbidding the 
exportation of gold coin of the realm above a certain 
amount. His friends at court afterwards tried to 
recover it for him,—but in vain. On reaching Paris, 
he fell ill. When he recovered, he set hard to work. 
The next five years were spent chiefly at Paris, 
with occasional visits to Orleans or the Netherlands. 
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They form a quiet yet memorable period of his life. 
In 1500 he published his first collection of proverbial 
sayings from the classics,—the Adagza,—which, in 
its enlarged form, afterwards brought him so much 
fame. And during these years his incessant labour 
at Greek gradually qualified him for yet greater 
tasks. He had no teacher in Paris; and, though 
not absolutely in want, he had difficulty in buying all 
the books that he required. 

Towards the end of 1505 Erasmus paid a second 
visit to England,—staying only about six months. 
On this occasion he visited Cambridge. The Grace 
Book of our University shows that permission was 
given to Desiderius Erasmus to take the degrees of 
B.D. and D.D. by accumulation. It would seem, 
however, that he took the degree of B.D. only; so 
Dr John Caius says, and he must be right, if it is 
true that in the doctor’s diploma which Erasmus 
received at Turin in 1506 he was described as a 
bachelor of theology. Had he possessed the higher 
degree, it would have been mentioned in the Turin 
document. During this second visit he saw a good 
deal of More and other old acquaintances. Grocyn 
took him to Lambeth, and introduced him to 
Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord 
Chancellor of England,—who, in the sequel, was 
one of his best friends. 

He had now become able to realise the dream of 
his youth—to visit Italy. It was arranged that he 
should accompany the two sons of Dr Baptista 
Boyer, chief physician to Henry VII., who were 
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going to Genoa; a royal courier was to escort them 
as far as Bologna’. The party left Dover in the 
spring of 1506, and were tossed about for four days 
in the Channel. After a rest at Paris, they set out 
on horseback for Turin. Erasmus has vividly 
described the squalid German inns, which he con- 
trasts with those of France. Another discomfort of 
the journey was that the tutor and the courier 
quarrelled a good deal. At Turin—his companions 
having left him—he stayed several weeks, and 
received from the University the degree of Doctor 
in Theology. 

The stay of Erasmus in Italy lasted three years 
—from the summer of 1506 to that of 1509. It is 
well to remember what was the general state ot 
things in Italy at that time,—for the impressions 
which Erasmus received there had a strong and 
lasting effect upon his mind. In literature the 
humanistic revival had now passed its zenith, and 
was declining into that frivolous pedantry which 
Erasmus afterwards satirised in the “ Ciceronian.” 
Architecture, sculpture and painting were indeed 
active; Bramante, Michael Angelo and Raphael 
were at work. But the fact which chiefly arrested 
the attention of Erasmus was that Italian soil was 
the common ground on which the princes of Europe 
were prosecuting their intricate ambitions, and that 
the Pope had unsheathed the sword in pursuit of 
temporal advantage. Julius II. was already an 
elderly man, but full of military ardour. Venice 
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seemed to be his ulterior object ; meanwhile, in the 
autumn of 1506, he had reduced Perugia and 
Bologna. Erasmus was in Bologna when the Pope 
entered in November, and the late roses of that 
strangely mild autumn were strewn in his path by 
the shouting multitudes who hailed him as a warrior 
equal to his Roman namesake of old, the conqueror 
of Gaul. Erasmus was at Rome, too, in the follow- 
ing March, when the Pope celebrated his triumph 
with a martial pomp which no Caesar could have 
surpassed. Then came the revolt of Genoa from 
France,—the futile war of Maximilian, “ Emperor 
Elect,” against Venice,—and lastly the iniquitous 
League of Cambray, by which Maximilian, the 
Pope, Louis XII. and Ferdinand of Spain banded 
themselves together for the spoliation of the 
Venetian Republic. Such things as these sank 
deep into the heart of Erasmus. ‘‘ When princes 
purpose to exhaust a commonwealth’”—he wrote 
afterwards—“ they speak of a just war; when they 
unite for that object, they call it peace.” 

But there was a bright side also to his years 
in Italy; in many places he enjoyed intercourse with 
learned men; and he formed some enduring friend- 
ships. At Venice he spent several months with 
Aldus in 1508, and saw an enlarged edition of the 
Adagia through his famous press. The kind of 
reputation which he had now won may be seen from 
his own account of his visit to Cardinal Grimani at 
Rome, in 1509: it is a characteristic little story, and 
ought to be told in his own words. “There was no 
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one to be seen in the courtyard of the Cardinal's 
palace,” he says, “or in the entrance-hall...I1 went 
upstairs alone. I passed through the first, the 
second, the third room ;—still no one to be seen, 
and not a door shut ; I could not help wondering at 
the solitude. Coming to the last room, I there 
found only one person,—a Greek, I thought,—a 
physician,—with his head shaved, standing at the 
open door. I asked him if I could see the Cardinal; 
he replied that he was in an inner room, with some 
visitors. As I said no more, he asked me my 
business. I replied, ‘I wished to pay my respects 
to him, if it had been convenient, but as he is 
engaged, I will call again.’ I was just going away, 
but paused at a window to look at the view; the 
Greek came back to me, and asked if I wished to 
leave any message. ‘ You need not disturb him,’ | 
said,—‘I will call again soon.’ Then he asked my 
name, and I told him. The instant he heard it, 
before I could stop him, he hurried into the inner 
room, and quickly returning, begged me not to go— 
I should be admitted directly. The Cardinal re- 
ceived me, not as a man of his high degree might 
have received one of my humble condition, but like 
an equal: a chair was placed for me, and we con- 
versed for more than two hours. He would not 
even allow me to be uncovered,—a wonderful con- 
descension in a man of his rank.” Grimani pressed 
Erasmus to stay permanently at Rome. But he 
replied that he had just received a summons to 
England, which left him no choice. 
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In the April of that year, 1509, the little boy 
whom Erasmus had seen in the nursery at Eltham 
had become Henry VIII.; and in May, Mountjoy 
had written to his old tutor, urging him to return. 
Erasmus reached England early in the summer of 
Tet@, | Soon afterwards, «an More s/phouse sar 
Bucklersbury, he rapidly wrote his famous satire, 
the Eucomium Moriae, or “ Praise of Folly,” in 
which Folly celebrates her own praises as the great 
source of human pleasures. He had been medi- 
tating this piece on the long journey from Rome; it 
is a kaleidoscope of his experiences in Italy, and of 
earlier memories. As to the title, (/orza, the Greek 
word for “folly,” was a playful allusion, of course, to 
the name of his wise and witty host. This ‘‘ Praise 
of Folly” is a satire, not only in the modern but in 
the original sense of that word,—a medley. All 
classes, all callings, are sportively viewed on the 
weak side. But in relation to the author’s own life 
and times, the most important topics are the various 
abuses in the Church, the pedantries of the school- 
men, and the selfish wars of kings. If this eloquent 
Folly, as Erasmus presents her, most often wears the 
mocking smile of Lucian or Voltaire, there are 
moments also when she wields the terrible lash of 
Juvenal or of Swift. The popularity of the satire, 
throughout Europe, was boundless. The mask of 
jest which it wore was its safeguard; how un- 
dignified, how absurd it would have been for a Pope 
or a King to care what was said by Folly! And, 
just for that reason, the Excomzum Moriae must be 
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reckoned among the forces which prepared the 
Reformation. 

Where was Erasmus to settle now? That was 
the great question for him. He decided it by going 
to Cambridge, on the invitation of Fisher, the 
Bishop of Rochester, who was then Chancellor of 
the University. Rooms were assigned to him in 
Queens’ College, of which Fisher had been President 
a few years before. In that beautiful old cloister at 
Queens’, where the spirit of the fifteenth century 
seems to linger, an entrance at the south-east corner 
gives access to a small court which is known as the 
court of Erasmus. His lodgings were in a square 
turret of red brick at the south-east angle of the 
court. His study was probably a good-sized room 
which is now used as a lecture room; on the floor 
above this was his bedroom, with an adjoining attic 
for his servant. From the south windows of these 
rooms—looking on the modern Silver Street—he 
had a wide view over what was then open country, 
interspersed with cornfields; the windings of the 
river could be seen as far as the Trumpington 
woods. The walk on the west side of the Cam, 
which is called the walk of Erasmus, was not laid 
out till 1684: in his time it was open ground, with 
probably no trees upon it. His first letter from 
Cambridge is dated Dec. 1510, and this date must 
be right, or nearly so. He says himself that he taught 
Greek here before he lectured on theology; and 
also that, after his arrival, the commencement of his 
Greek teaching was delayed by ill-health. Now he 
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was elected to the Lady Margaret Professorship of 
Divinity in 1511, and in those days the election was 
ordered to take place on the last day of term before 
the Long Vacation. His residence, then, can hardly 
have begun later than the early part of 1511. 

It is interesting to think of him—now a man of 
forty-four, but prematurely old in appearance— 
moving about the narrow streets or quiet courts of 
that medieval Cambridge which was just about to 
become the modern—a transformation due, in no 
small measure, to the influence of his own labours. 
Eleven of our colleges existed. Peterhouse was in 
the third century of its life; others also were of a 
venerable age. Erasmus would have heard the 
rumour that a house of his own order, the Hospital 
of the Brethren of St John, was about to be merged 
in a new and more splendid foundation, the College 
of St John the Evangelist. Where Trinity College 
now stands, he would have seen the separate institu- 
tions which, after another generation, were to be 
united by Henry VIII.; he would have seen a 
hostel of the Benedictines where Magdalene College 
was soon to arise; the Franciscans on the site of 
Sidney Sussex, and the Dominicans on the site of 
Emmanuel. North of Queens’ College, he would 
have found the convent of the Carmelites; and then, 
rising in lonely majesty—with no other College 
buildings as yet on its south side—the chapel of 
King’s, completed as to the walls, but not yet 
roofed. 

When Erasmus began his Greek lectures in his 
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rooms at Queens’, his text-book was the element- 
ary grammar of Manuel Chrysoloras, entitled the 
‘“‘Questions,’—which had been the standard book all 
through the fifteenth century. He next took up the 
larger and more advanced grammar of Theodorus 
Gaza, published in 1495,—which he afterwards trans- 
lated into Latin. We have a specimen of his own 
Greek composition at this period. In 1511 he went 
from Cambridge to visit the celebrated shrine of the 
Virgin at Walsingham in Norfolk—the same where, 
two years later, Queen Catherine gave thanks after 
the battle of Flodden. As a votive offering, he 
hung up on the wall a short set of Greek iambics, 
which are extant: they are to the effect that, while 
others bring rich gifts and crave worldly blessings, 
he asks only for a pure heart. There are some 
faults of metre, but the diction is classical and 
idiomatic: probably no one in Europe at that time, 
unless it were Budaeus, could have written better. 
When Erasmus revisited Walsingham a little later, 
he found that these verses had sorely puzzled the 
monks and their friends; there had been much 
wiping of eye-glasses; and opinions differed as to 
whether the characters were Arabic, or purely 
arbitrary. Erasmus did not get many hearers for his 
Greek lectures, and was rather disappointed; but 
some, at least, of his pupils were ardent; thus he 
describes Henry Bullock of Queens’—the “ Bovillus” 
of his letters—as “working hard at Greek.” And 
the impulse which he gave can be judged from the 
rapid progress of the new learning at Cambridge. 
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Writing to him in 1516—three years after he had 
left-——Bullock says, ‘‘ people here are devoting them- 
selves eagerly to Greek literature.” In a letter to 
Everard, the Stadtholder of Holland, in 1520, 
Erasmus says :—‘‘ Theology is flourishing at Paris 
and at Cambridge as nowhere else: and why ? 
Because they are adapting themselves to the 
tendencies of the age; because the new studies, 
which. are ready, if need be, to storm an entrance, 
are not repelled by them as foes, but received as 
welcome guests.” In another letter he remarks that, 
while Greek studies have been instituted in both the 
English Universities, at Cambridge they are pursued 
peacefully (¢vanguzlle),-owing, he says, to Fisher's 
influence. He is alluding to those struggles at 
Oxford between the adherents of the schoolmen and 
the new learning which came to a head in the 
“Trojan” and “Grecian” riots of 1519, and led to 
Wolsey’s founding the readership of Greek. Oxford 
had been, in England, the great theological Univer- 
sity of the middle ages, and the scholastic system 
died hardest there. 

Erasmus taught Greek without any formal ap- 
pointment, so far as we know, from the University ; 
though Fisher, the Chancellor, may have arranged 
that he should receive a stipend. The first man 
formally appointed Greek reader was Richard Croke 
in 1519 ; who speaks, indeed, of Erasmus as having 
been “professor of Greek,” but probably means 
simply lecturer. ‘The official status of Erasmus was 
that of Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity. The 
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election to the Chair was then biennial. At the end 
of his term—z.e., in the summer of 1513—Erasmus 
was re-elected. This is.a noteworthy fact. The 
electing body comprised the whole Faculty of 
Theology, regulars as well as seculars. The “ Praise 
of Folly” must by that time have been well-known 
here. If Erasmus was not universally acceptable to 
the schoolmen or to the monks of Cambridge, at any 
rate the general respect for his character and attain- 
ments carried the day. 

When we try to imagine him in his rooms at 
Queens’, we are not to picture him as a popular 
teacher, with the youth of the university crowding to 
learn from him; his life here was that of a recluse 
student, in weak health, whose surroundings were in 
some respects uncongenial to him, but who had a 
group of devoted pupils, and some chosen older 
friends. From 1508 to the end of his life he suffered 
from a painful organic disease, which obliged him to 
be careful of his diet. When he dined in the old 
College hall at Queens’, above the west cloister-— 
now part of the President's Lodge—the ghosts of 
the College benefactors, whose heads are carved on 
the oak wainscoting, would have been grieved if 
they could have known what he thought of Cam- 
bridge beverages ; he writes to his Italian friend 
Ammonius—afterwards Latin Secretary to Henry 
VIII.—begging for a cask of Greek wine. His 
favourite exercise was riding; and he made frequent 
excursions. Meanwhile he accomplished a surprising 
amount of work. He was busy with the text of 
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Seneca, with translations from Basil, with Latin 
manuals for St Paul’s School, just founded by his 
friend Colet——and with much else. It was here that 
he began revising the text of Jerome’s works. “ My 
mind is in such a glow over Jerome,” he writes, 
“that I could fancy myself actually inspired.” But 
there is one labour above all that entitles those 
rooms in the old tower at Queens’ to be reckoned 
among the sacred places of literature. It was there 
in 1512 that the Lady Margaret Professor completed 
a collation of the Greek Text of the New Testament. 
Four years later, his edition—the first ever pub- 
lished—appeared at Basle. 

In 1513 Cambridge was visited by the plague, 
and nearly every one fled from it. During some 
months of the autumn, Erasmus had scarcely heard 
a foot-fall in the cloister beneath his rooms. At the 
end of the year, he finally left the University. Some 
of his reasons for going can be conjectured from his 
letters. They express disappointment with England; 
and they speak of poverty. It is well to observe 
the sense in which these complaints are to be under- 
stood. After 1510 Erasmus was never actually 
indigent. Archbishop Warham had offered him the 
Rectory of Aldington in Kent; Erasmus declined it, 
because he could not speak English—he never 
learned any modern language, and besides his own 
vernacular, spoke Latin only: then Warham gave 
him a pension from the benefice. Fisher and 
Mountjoy were also liberal. At Cambridge, with 
these resources, and the stipend of his Chair, it has 
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been computed that his income must have been 
equivalent to about 4700 at the present day. But 
his mode of living, though not profuse, was not 
frugal. Thus he himself enumerates the following 
heads of his expenditure ;—servants (‘‘/amulorum”’) 
—the aid of amanuenses—the cost of keeping a 
horse, or horses (immorpodia)—frequent journeys— 
and social or charitable obligations : he disliked, he 
says, to be penurious (“zc animus abhorrens a 
sordibus”). The fact seems to be that he had 
formed exaggerated hopes of what Henry VIII. 
would do for him. His immediate motive for 
departure, however, was probably the desire to 
supervise the printing of the Greek Testament. 
There was then no English press where such a work 
could be done so well as abroad. He had heard 
that Froben, the famous printer at Basle, was about 
to publish the works of Jerome; and to Basle he 
went. Another circumstance helped to decide him. 
Prince Charles,—afterwards the Emperor Charles V., 
—had offered him the post of honorary privy- 
councillor, with a pension,—and this without binding 
him to live in the Netherlands. At this time 
Erasmus would have been welcomed in any country 
of Europe; Cardinal Canossa, the Papal legate, was 
anxious to secure him for Rome. At a later period, 
when his fame stood yet higher, Henry VIII. would 
have been glad to lure him back; but it was then 
too late. 

So, in 1514, Erasmus left England—not to 
return, except for a few months in the following 
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year. He was now forty-seven. Twenty-two years 
of life remained to him. The history of these years 
is essentially that of his untiring and astonishing 
literary activity. In his external life there is little to 
record beyond changes of residence,—from Basle 
to the University of Louvain in Brabant,—from 
Louvain back to Basle,—from Basle to Freiburg,— 
and once more to Basle, where, in 1536, he died. 
The clue to this later period is given by two threads, 
which are indeed but strands of a single cord,—his 
influence on the revival of learning, and his attitude 
towards the Reformation. 

In the younger days of Erasmus the Italian 
cultivation of classical literature had attained its 
highest point, and was already verging towards 
decline. More than a century had passed since 
Petrarch had kindled the first enthusiasm. It re- 
quires some effort of the imagination for us to 
realise what that movement meant. The men of 
the fourteenth century lived under a Church which 
claimed the surrender of the reason, not only in 
matters of faith, but in all knowledge: philosophy 
and science could speak only by the doctors whom 
she sanctioned. When the fourteenth century began 
to study the classics, the first feeling was one of 
joy in the newly revealed dignity of the human 
mind ; it was a strange and delightful thing, as they 
gradually came to know the great writers of ancient 
Greece and Rome, to see the reason moving freely, 
exploring, speculating, discussing, without restraint. 
And then those children of the middle age were 
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surprised and charmed by the forms of classical 
expression,—so different from anything that had 
been familiar to them. Borrowing an old Latin 
word, they called this new learning humanity ; for 
them, however, the phrase had a depth of meaning 
undreamt of by Cicero. Now, for the first time, 
they felt that they had entered into full possession 
of themselves; nothing is more characteristic of 
the Italian renaissance than the self-asserting in- 
dividuality of the chief actors; each strives to 
throw the work of his own spirit into relief; the 
common life falls into the back-ground ; the history 
of that age is the history of men rather than of 
communities. 

In the progress of this Italian humanism three 
chief phases may be roughly distinguished. The 
first closes with the end of the fourteenth century,— 
the time of Petrarch and his immediate followers,— 
the morning-time of discovery. Then, in the first 
half of the fifteenth century, the discovered materials 
were classified, and organised in great libraries; 
Greek manuscripts, too, were translated into Latin,— 
not that the versions might be taken as substitutes 
for the original, but to aid the study of Greek itself. 
The men of this second period were gathered around 
Cosmo de’ Medici at Florence, or Nicholas V. at 
Rome. The third stage was that in which criticism, 
both of form and of matter, was carried to a higher 
level, chiefly by the joint efforts of scholars grouped 
in select societies or academies, such as the Platonic 
academy at Florence, of which Ficino -was the 
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centre. The greatest man of this time,—tne greatest 
genius of the literary renaissance in Italy,—was 
Angelo Poliziano; he died in 1494, when Erasmus 
was twenty-seven. 

With Erasmus a new period opens. Two things 
broadly distinguish him, as a scholar, from the men 
before and after him. First, he was not only a 
refined humanist, writing for the fastidious few, and 
prizing no judgment but theirs; he took the most 
profitable authors of antiquity,—profitable in a moral 
as well as a literary sense,—chose out the best things 
in them,—and sought to make these things widely 
known,—applying their wisdom or wit to the cir- 
cumstances of his own day. Secondly, in all his 
work he had an educational aim,—and this of the 
largest kind. The evils of his age,—in Church, in 
State, in the daily lives of men,—seemed to him to 
have their roots in ignorance,—ignorance of what 
Christianity meant,—ignorance of what the Bible 
taught,—ignorance of what the noblest and most 
gifted minds of the past, whether Christian or 
pagan, had contributed to the instruction of the 
human race. Let true knowledge only spread, and 
under its enlightening and humanising influence a 
purer religion and a better morality will gradually 
prevail. Erasmus was a man of the world; but 
with his keen intellect, so quickly susceptible to all 
impressions, he made the mistake, not uncommon 
for such temperaments, of overrating the rapidity with 
which intellectual influences permeate the masses of 
mankind. However, no one was ever more per- 
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sistently or brilliantly true to an idea than Erasmus 
was to his; and it is wonderful how much he 
achieved. 

His services to the new learning took various 
forms. He wrote school-books, bringing out his 
view that boys were kept too long over grammar, 
and ought to begin reading some good author as 
soon as possible. His own Colloguzes were meant 
partly as models of colloquial Latin ; the book was 
long a standard one in education. These lively 
dialogues are prose idylls with an ethical purpose,— 
the dramatic expression of the writer’s views on the 
life of the day. Thus the dialogue between the 
Learned Lady and the Abbot depicts monastic 
illiteracy ; that between the Soldier and the Car- 
thusian brings out the seamy side of the military 
calling. Lucian has influenced the form; but the 
dramatic skill which blends earnestness with humour 
is the author’s own; there are touches here and 
there which might fairly be called Shakspearian. 
Then he made collections of striking thoughts and 
fine passages in the classics. His chief book of 
this kind was the Adagia. Many of the classical 
proverbs are made texts for little essays on the 
affairs of the day. Thus he takes up a Latin 
proverb, “The beetle pursues the eagle ’—based 
on the fable of the beetle avenging itself for an 
insult by destroying the eagle’s eggs—the moral 
being that the most exalted wrong-doer is never 
safe from the vengeance of the humblest victim. 
This suggests to him an ingenious satire on the 
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misdeeds of great princes—typified by the eagle— 
and their results. Later in life, he brought out the 
Apophthegms—a collection of good sayings, chiefly 
from Plutarch. His editions of classical authors 
were numerous: the best was that of Terence,— 
his favourite poet ; the next best was that of Seneca. 
His principal editions of Greek authors belong to 
the last five years of his life, and were less important. 
Speaking of these editions generally, we may say 
that they were valuable in two ways,—by making 
the authors themselves more accessible, and by 
furnishing improved texts. Then he made many 
Latin translations from Greek poetry and prose. 
Mention is due also to his dialogue on the pro- 
nunciation of Greek and Latin,—published in 1528. 
It was especially a protest against the confusion of 
the vowels in the modern Greek pronunciation, and 
against the modern disregard of quantity in favour 
of the stress accent. His views ultimately fixed the 
continental pronunciation of Greek, which is. still 
known in Greece by his name (1 "Epéopov zpodopa). 
At Cambridge it was introduced a little later by 
Thomas Smith and John Cheke. Along with this 
dialogue appeared another,—the amusing Czcero- 
nian. It is an appeal to common-sense against an 
absurd affectation which marked the dotage of Italian 
humanism. Bembo and his disciples would not use 
a single word or phrase which. did not occur in 
Cicero. ‘Their purism moreover rejected all modern 
terms: a Cardinal became an “augur,” a nun a 
‘“‘vestal,” the Papal tiara was ‘‘the fillet of Romulus.” 
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Most ludicrous of all, because Cicero was a states- 
man, the modern Ciceronian, writing to his friends 
from the profound seclusion of his study, deemed it 
a stylistic duty to imply that he lived in a vortex of 
politics. The gist of what Erasmus says is merely 
that other ancients besides Cicero wrote good Latin, 
and that a true Ciceronianism would adjust itself to 
its surroundings. No one, it should be added, 
had a moré intelligent admiration for Cicero than 
Erasmus himself. 

We see, then, the peculiar place which he holds 
in the history of the new learning. It may be 
allowed that, if the study of classical antiquity be 
viewed as a progressive science, he did much less 
to advance it than was done by some other great 
scholars of a later period. He did not enlarge the 
boundaries of knowledge in that field as they were 
afterwards enlarged by the special labours of Joseph 
Scaliger, of Isaac Casaubon, or of Richard Bentley. 
But the work which Erasmus did was one which, at 
that time, was of the first necessity for the northern 
nations. In his genial, popular way he made them 
feel the value and charm of the classics as literature ; 
he himself was, in fact, a learned man of letters 
rather than a critical specialist. Let us remember 
what the state of northern Europe, as_ regards 
literature, was in his boyhood. It was sunk,—to 
use his own words,—in utter barbarism. To know 
Greek was the next thing to heresy. “I did my 
best,” he says, “to deliver the rising generation from 
this slough of ignorance, and to inspire them with a 
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taste for better studies. I wrote, not for Italy, but 
for Germany and the Netherlands.” 

The circulation of his more popular writings, all 
over Europe, was so enormous that one can compare 
it only to that of some widely-read modern journal, 
or of some extraordinarily popular novel. For in- 
stance, a Paris bookseller once heard, or invented, 
a rumour that the Sorbonne was going to condemn 
the Colloguies of Erasmus as heretical ; and, being 
a shrewd man, he instantly printed a new edition of 
24,000 copies. A moral treatise by Erasmus, called 
the Enchiridion (‘the Christian Soldier's Dagger”), 
which was a favourite alike with Catholics and with 
Protestants, was translated into every language of 
Europe. A Spanish ecclesiastic, writing in 1527, 
declares that a version of it was in the hands of all 
classes throughout Spain,—even the smallest country 
inn could usually show a copy. It may be doubted 
whether any authors works were ever so fre- 
quently reprinted within his life-time as were those 
of Erasmus. And wherever his books went, they 
carried with them the influence of his spirit,—his 
love of good literature, his loyalty to reason, his 
quiet common-sense, his hatred of war, his versatile 
wit, nourished by varied observation of life,—wit 
which could play gracefully around the slightest 
theme, or strike with a keen edge at falsehood an 
wrong,—his desire to make it felt that a good life is 
not an affair of formal observance, but must begin 
in the heart. 


The works which entitle Erasmus to be called 
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the parent of Biblical criticism are connected with 
his secular studies by a closer tie than might appear 
at first sight. His principal concern was always 
with literature as such; he was, moreover, a practical 
moralist, anxious to aid in correcting the evils of his 
time : but he was not distinctively a theologian ; and 
towards dogmatic theology, in particular, he had 
little inclination, Now, in pursuing his paramount 
aim—to make the world better by the humanising 
influences of literature—the enemy with which he 
had to do battle was the scholastic philosophy. Hear 
his words when he is asking how Christians are to 
convert Turks :—‘‘ Shall we put into their hands an 
Occam, a Durandus, a Scotus, a Gabriel, or an 
Alvarus? What will they think of us, when they 
hear of our perplexed subtleties about Instants, For- 
malities, Quiddities, and Relations?” This was 
the dreary wilderness of pedantry that had hitherto 
passed for knowledge. And the scholastic philo- 
sophy was securely entrenched behind the scholastic 
theology. The weapons of that theology were 
Biblical texts, isolated from their context, and ar- 
tificially interpreted: the one way to disarm it was 
to make men know what the Bible really said and 
meant. Therefore Erasmus felt that his first duty, 
both as a moralist and as a man of letters, was to 
promote a knowledge of the Bible. He was nota 
Hebrew scholar, and could do nothing at first hand 
with the Old Testament ; that province was left to 
Reuchlin. But in 1516 he published the Greek 
Testament,—the first edition which had appeared ; 
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for the Complutensian edition, though printed two 
years earlier, was not issued till 1522. He also 
wrote a new Latin version of the New Testament, 
endeavouring to make it more exact than the Vulgate ; 
and added notes. Further, he wrote a series of Latin 
Paraphrases on all the books of the New Testament 
except Revelation. These were intended to exhibit 
the substance and thought of the several books ina 
more modern form, and so to bring them home more 
directly to the ordinary reader’s mind. The para- 
phrases were presently translated into English, and 
every Parish Church in England was furnished with 
acopy. In the remarkable ‘‘ Exhortation” prefixed 
to his Greek Testament, Erasmus observes that, 
while the disciples of every other philosophy derive 
it from the fountain-head, the Christian doctrine 
alone is not studied at its source. He would like 
to see the Scriptures translated into every language, 
and put into the hands of all. ‘I long,” he says, 
“that the husbandman should sing them to himself 
as he follows the plough, that the weaver should 
hum them to the tune of his shuttle, that the 
traveller should beguile with them the weariness of 
his journey.” Then, as to interpretation,—from the 
mnedieval expositors, the schoolmen, he appealed to 
the primitive interpreters, the Fathers of the early 
Church, who stood nearer to those documents alike 
in time and in spirit. And first of all to Jerome; 
for Jerome had essayed, in the fourth century, a 
work analogous to that which Erasmus was at- 
tempting in the sixteenth. Thus it was fitting that 
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his edition of Jerome should appear almost simul- 
taneously with his Greek Testament. He afterwards 
edited other Latin Fathers; and it was through 
his translations from the Greek Fathers, especially 
Chrysostom and Athanasius, that their writings first 
became better known in the West. 

So far, all that Erasmus had said and done was 
in accord with that general movement of thought 
which led up to the Reformation. When Luther 
came forward, it was expected by many that Erasmus 
would place himself at his side. But Erasmus never 
departed an inch from his allegiance to Rome; and 
in the year before his death Paul III., in appointing 
him Provost of Deventer, formally acknowledged 
the services which he had rendered in combating the 
new opinions. It is important to see as clearly as 
possible what his position was. 

Luther made his protest at Wittenberg in 1517. 
For four years after that, Erasmus hoped that the 
matter might be peaceably adjusted. Luther was 
personally a stranger to him, but had a great ad- 
miration for his work, and wrote to him, as to an 
intellectual leader of whose sympathy he hoped that 
he might feel sure ; Erasmus wrote back kindly, but 
guardedly, urging counsels of moderation. When 
Frederick of Saxony consulted him, he spoke in 
Luther’s favour. But after 1521 all hopes of con- 
ciliation were at an end: peace between Rome and 
Luther was thenceforth impossible. And now both 
sides began to press Erasmus. The Romanists cried, 
“ This is all your doing ; as the monks say, you laid 
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the egg, and Luther has hatched it: you must now 
lose no time in speaking out, and making it clear 
that you are loyal to the Church of which you are a 
priest.” The Lutherans said: ‘ You know that you 
agree with us in your heart; you yourself have 
made a scathing exposure of the very abuses which 
we are attacking ; be true to yourself, and take your 
place among our leaders.” Erasmus suffered, but 
remained silent. At last he decided to write against 
Luther, and in 1524 published his treatise on Free 
Will. Luther held that, owing to original sin, divine 
grace alone can turn man’s will to good; Erasmus 
defended the doctrine of the Church, that, while 
gtace is the indispensable and principal agent, the 
will is so far free as to allow for some human merit 
in preferring good to evil. Luther replied, and 
Erasmus rejoined. henceforth the Lutherans re- 
garded Erasmus as an opponent ;—some of them, 
as a traitor; while his own side felt that he had not 
done them much good. For the question handled 
by him, however important in itself, was not the 
question of the hour. And indeed many will feel 
that this particular controversy was the greatest 
mistake in the life of Erasmus. Not because he 
entered the lists against Luther—it is intelligible 
that he should have felt himself constrained to do 
so—but because, having decided to fight, he did not 
raise the main issue. That issue was,—Which is 
the greater evil—to endure the corruptions, or to 
rebel? It was open to him to contend that rebellion 
was the greater: but, if he was not prepared to 
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enter on that ground, then it would have been 
better to keep silence. 

What were the trains of thought and feeling 
which determined his course at that great crisis? 
A careful study of his own utterances will show that 
the considerations which swayed him were of three 
distinct kinds; we might describe them as eccle- 
siastical, intellectual, and personal. 

In the first place, it is apparent that Erasmus 
regarded the prospect of schism, not only from a 
churchman’s point of view, but also as a danger to 
social order. He thinks of the Roman Church 
under the image of a temporal State. Grave abuses 
have indeed crept into the constitution, but the State 
contains within itself the only legitimate agencies 
for reform. A citizen is entitled to lift up his voice 
against the abuses ; but his loyalty to the head of the 
State must remain intact; if that head delays or 
declines to interfere, the citizen must be patient. 
And, even in denouncing evils, he must consider 
whether there is not a point at which denunciation, 
as tending to excite turbulence, may not do more 
harm than good. Such a view was the more natural 
in an age when men’s minds had so long been 
familiar with the conception which was the basis of 
the Holy Roman Empire. No faults in any grade 
of the ecclesiastical hierarchy could do away with 
the feeling that Pope and Emperor were, by divine 
appointment, the joint guardians of human welfare, 
and that a revolt against the authority of the Church 
was an assault on the framework which held society 
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together. The peculiar attitude of Erasmus,—his 
reluctance to take part in the conflict, and the 
attacks made on him from both sides,—gave to his 
conduct the appearance of greater irresolution than 
can justly be laid to his charge. About one thing— 
this. should be distinctly remembered—he never 
wavered. He never at any moment contemplated 
rebellion against the authority of Rome; he was as 
remote from that as were the two English friends 
whose views as to the abuses in the Church most 
nearly agreed with his own, John Colet and Thomas 
More. The real source of his embarrassment was 
that he approved, in a large measure, of Luther's 
objects, while he strongly disapproved of his methods. 

Further, he disliked the Lutheran movement as 
threatening to impede the quiet progress of literature, 
and this in two ways,—first, by creating a general 
turmoil,—secondly, by giving the schoolmen and the 
monks a pretext for saying that the new learning 
was a source of social disorder. There is a striking 
Jetter of his, written to Alberto Pio, Prince of Carpi, 
in 1525. He points out that the foes of the new 
learning had been most anxious to identify it with 
the Lutheran cause, in order to damage two enemies 
at once. Then, further,—he disliked all appeals to 
passion, or blind partisanship; his hope for the 
world was in the growing sway of reason. Two 
hundred and fifty years afterwards, another gifted 
mind, in looking back, took much the same view 
that Erasmus had taken in looking forward. Goethe 
deplored Luther’s violence. But Luther might have 
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quoted Ajax. To dream that such evils could be 
cured by the gentle magic of literature was indeed 
to chant incantations over a malady that craved the 
surgeon’s knife. 

As might have been expected, some critics of 
Erasmus ascribed his attitude to worldly motives ; 
but this was unjust, as many details of his life show. 
When Paul III. wished to make him a Cardinal, 
and to provide him with the necessary income, he 
declined. He was ambitious of praise, but not of 
wealth or rank. Personal considerations influenced 
him only in this sense, that he knew his own un- 
fitness for the part of a leader or a combatant at 
such a time. His right place was in his study, and 
he grudged every hour lost to his proper work. 
“TY would rather work for a month at expounding 
St Paul,” he said to a correspondent, ‘than waste a 
day in quarrelling.” In character and temperament 
he was the most perfect contrast to Luther. We 
remember the story of Luther being awakened in 
the night by a noise in his room; he lit a candle, 
but could find nothing; he then became certain that 
the invisible Enemy of his soul was present in that 
room,—and yet he lay down, and went calmly to 
sleep. There is the essence of the man—the in- 
tensely vivid sense of the supernatural, and the 
instinctive recourse to it as an explanation—and the 
absolute faith. Erasmus was once in a town where 
a powder-magazine exploded, and destroyed a house 
which had harboured evil-doers ; some one remarked 
that this showed the. divine anger against guilt ; 
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Erasmus quietly answered that, if such anger was 
indeed there, it was rather against the folly which 
had built a powder-magazine so near a town. The 
man who said that could never have fought at 
Luther’s side. 

Erasmus was a great literary precursor of the 
Reformation; he armed the hands of the Lutherans: 
but .to call him, as some have done, a Reformer 
before the Reformation, seems hardly an appropriate 
description. If, in our own day, those who are 
denominated Old Catholics had confined themselves 
to urging the advisability of certain reforms, without 
disputing the authority of the Pope or proposing to 
secede from communion with Rome, their position 
would have been analogous to that of Erasmus. 
Viewed as a whole, his conduct was essentially con- 
sistent and independent. 

His imperishable claim to the gratitude of the 
world, and especially of the Teutonic peoples, rests 
on the part which he sustained in a contest of even 
larger scope than that waged by Luther,—in the 
great preliminary conflict between the old and the 
new conception of knowledge, between the bondage 
and the enfranchisement of the human mind, be- 
tween a lifeless formalism in religion and the spirit 
of practical Christianity. From youth to old age, 
through many trials, he worked with indomitable 
energy in the cause of light; and it was his great 
reward, that, before he died, he saw the dawn of a 
new age beginning for the nations of the north,— 
not without clouds and storm, but with the assurance 
that the reign of darkness was past. 


iS PERCHES OF a ruc y DIDES**, 


§ 1. Tse famous phrase in which Thucydides 
claims a lasting value for his work has had the fate 
of many striking expressions: it is often quoted 
apart from the words which explain it. “A posses- 
sion for ever,” not “the rhetorical triumph of an 
hour”: taken by itself this has a ring of exultation, 
noble perhaps, yet personal, as if the grave self- 
mastery of the historian had permitted this one 
utterance in the tone of the Roman poet’s confident 
retrospect or the English poet’s loftier hope, speak- 
ing of a monument more enduring than brass, of 
things so written that men should not willingly let 
them die. It is the context that reduces the meaning 
to a passionless precision. ‘The absence of fable 
in the History,” he says, “ will perhaps make it less 
attractive to hearers; but it will be enough if it is 
found profitable by those who desire an exact know- 
ledge of the past as a key to the future, which in all 
human probability will repeat or resemble the past. 
The work is meant to be a possession for ever, not 


A table of the Speeches will be found at the end of the Essay. 

* Reprinted from Hedlenica, A collection of Essays on Greek 
Poetry, Philosophy, History, and Religion; Edited by Evelyn 
Abbott (Rivingtons 1880). 
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the rhetorical triumph of an hour’.” That the 
intention of Thucydides has been fulfilled in his own 
sense is due largely to the speeches which form 
between a fourth and fifth of the whole work. It is 
chiefly by these that the facts of the Peloponnesian 
war are transformed into typical examples of 
universal laws and illuminated with a practical 
significance for the students of politics in every age 
and country. The scope of the speeches is seen 
best if we consider what the History would be with- 
out them. The narrative would remain, with a few 
brief comments on great characters or events, and 
those two passages in which Thucydides describes 
the moral effects of pestilence and of party-strife. 
But there would be little or no light on the inner 
workings of the Greek political mind, on the courses 
of reasoning which determined the action, on the 
whole play of feeling and opinion which lay behind 
the facts. 

§ 2. The introduction of speeches became a 
regular part of ancient historiography, and came in 
again at the revival of literature, not quite going 
out, in Italy and France at least, till the end of the 
last century. But the followers of Thucydides were 
obeying an established tradition ; he was the writer 
who had done most to establish it; indeed, he might 
properly be called its founder. The place of the 


‘i, 22. The re after xrjua in the original marks the con- 


nection of the thought: “and so.” Cp. i. 4, Mivws .. . éxpdrynoe 
. 76 Te AnoTiKov, ws €ikos, KaOnpEer: SO 5, TO TE TLdNpodopEia bar : 
6, éyupviOnoav re: 9, Ayapeuvo re. 
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speeches in his design was due to special influences 
of the age as well as to the peculiar bent of his 
mind; we have to consider what had been done 
before him, and the plan on which he went to work. 

At the beginning of the Peloponnesian war a 
Greek prose literature scarcely yet existed. The 
Ionian prose-writers before Herodotus, or con- 
temporary with him, are known to us only from 
scanty fragments. But the Augustan age possessed 
all, or nearly all, their writings; and Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus has described their general character- 
istics, comparing them collectively with Herodotus 
and Thucydides. These Ionian writers, he says, 
treat the annals of cities and people separately*,— 
not combining them into a large picture, as Hero- 
dotus does. Their common object was to diffuse 
a knowledge of the legends which lived in oral 
tradition (doar duerolovro pvjpar), and of the written 
records (ypadai) preserved in temples or state- 


1 Dionys. de Thuc.c. 5. Dionysius concedes the more digni- 
fied name of ovyypaeis to the Lonian logographers. He names, 
(1) as anterior to the age of Thucydides,—Eugaeon of Samos, 
Deiochos of Proconnesos, Eudemos of Paros, Democles of 
Phigaleia, Hecataeus of Miletus, Acusilaus of Argos, Charon of 
Lampsacus, Amelesagoras of Chalcedon; (2) as elder contem- 
poraries of Thucydides,—Hellanicus of Lesbos, Damastes of 
Sigeion, Xenomedes of Chios, Xanthos of Lydia. His words 
imply that these, “and many more” (aAAou ovxvoi), were then 
extant, 

* Tb. od ovvarrovres ahAnXAats (Tas toropias), AAA Kar’ €Ovy Kat 
kata modes Siapoovres: whereas Herodotus is said modAds kat 
Siaddpous mpates és piav meprypadyv mpayparelas ayayetv. 
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archives; and to publish these ‘such as they 
received them,” without adding anything, and on 
the other hand without omitting ‘“myths” and 
“theatrical episodes” which appear childish to a 
more critical age’. As to style, it is much the same 
for all of them,—plain, concise, “strictly to the 
point’,” without artificial display ; but with a certain 
freshness, he adds, and some degree of charm, which 
has been the secret of their survival. The meagre 
fragments which remain, such as those of Xanthus 
and Charon, Hecataeus and Hellanicus, consist 
chiefly of short, jerky sentences, strung together in 
the baldest possible fashion*®. If these Ionian writers 
introduced dialogues or speeches—as the example of 


‘ Dionys. de Thuc. c. 5, év ats kat piOoi ties éviicav brd Tod 
moAAOd mremiotevpevor xpovov (cp. Thuc. i. 21, of the stories told by 
the logographers, vz6 xpdvov... ért 10 pvOades Exvevixnxota) Kat 
Geatpixai Twes TepuTérerat, TOAD TO HABLov Exewv Tots vdv doKotoaL. 

* Ib. rots mpdypac. mpoopun. In Herodotus (i. 27, etc.) 
mpoopvews A€yew is simply “to speak pertinently.” But the 
phrase of Dionysius seems to mean, not merely “adapted to the 
subject,” but closely adhering to the facts of the story (whether 
mythical or not), without attempt at verda/ embellishment. It is 
illustrated by the dry and absolutely matter-of-fact style of the 
extant fragments. 

* Miller, “vagm. Histor. Grae. i. 1—68. The longest frag- 
ment of Hecataeus may serve as a specimen :—“ Orestheus, son 
of Deucalion, arrived in Aetolia in search of a kingdom; and a 
dog produced him a green plant; and ‘he ordered the dog to be 
buried in the earth; and from it sprang a vine fertile in grapes. 
Wherefore he called his son Phytius. Now the son of Phytius 
was Oeneus, so named after the vine-plant; for the ancient Greeks 
called the vine Oena: and the son of Oeneus was Aetolus.” 
(Frag. 341, p. 26.) 
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the epic poets might have led them to do—it may 
be conjectured that these were of the simplest kind. 
There is one, indeed, who has left proof that he 
could write dialogue with the ease and grace of 
Herodotus himself. But Ion of Chios was a poet 
as well as a chronicler; he knew the Athens of 
Pericles; and his memoirs, with their sprightly 
gossip, must have been very unlike the normal type 
of Ionian chronicle. 

Herodotus is distinguished from his predecessors, 
first of all, by an epic unity of plan. It is hard to 
say exactly how far he was superior to them in his 
method of verifying facts; his diligence and his 
honesty are both unquestionable, and we know that 
he attempted—not very scientifically, perhaps—to 
decide between conflicting versions of the same 
story. But in the dramatic element of his narrative 
he shows the true freedom of an epic poet. In his 
History, as in the //zad and the Odyssey, the author 
seldom speaks when there is a fair pretext for 
making the characters speak. The habitual use of 
‘direct speech,” or easy dialogue, is evidently a 
different thing from the insertion of set speeches : 
there is nothing necessarily rhetorical about it. It is 
merely the vivid way of describing thought and 
motive, the way natural to a simple age; and in the 


1 The story of the poet Sophocles defending the phrase émi 
moppupéas mappow against the criticisms of a learned guest at a 
supper-party in Chios. (Miiller, Avagm. Hist. vol. ii. p. 46.) The 
*Edynpiat, in which it occurred, seem to have been Ion’s account 
of his own “visits” to Athens and other cities. (/d¢d. p. 45.) 
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case of a work meant to be heard rather than to be 
read, like the early Greek prose works, it has the 
obvious recommendation of helping to keep the 
attention alive. Even the longer speeches in 
Herodotus have usually the conversational tone 
rather than the rhetorical’. On the other hand, 
there are a few which may be considered as properly 
rhetorical, that is, as efforts by Herodotus to work 
up a vague tradition in the most effective form. The 
debate in the Persian cabinet on the invasion of 
Greece’ is a case in point. The speeches of Xerxes, 
Mardonius, and Artabanus have been carefully 
elaborated, and have the elementary dramatic merit 
of expressing views which Persian speakers could 
conceivably have taken. Another example is the 
debate of the Persian conspirators after the death of 
the false Smerdis. Otanes argues for democracy, 


' £.g. the speech in which Aristagoras of Miletus appeals for 
aid to Cleomenes, king of Sparta (Herod. v. 49), and that of 
Sosicles at Sparta (v. 92), which is simply a plain sketch of the 
Corinthian tyrannies, put into the mouth of a Corinthian speaker. 

* Her. vil. 8—11. The council is called ovAAoyos érikdnrTos 
Ilepoéwy tov apiorwy: as in vill. to1 Xerxes €Bovdeiero apa 
Ilepoéwy rotor érexAynrovot: ¢.e. with his “ privy-councillors.” Later 
writers went at least as far as Herodotus in reporting speeches 
made on occasions which presuppose privacy; as when Dionysius, 
Livy, and Plutarch give the expostulations of Veturia (or Volumnia) 
with Coriolanus,—when Sallust is present in imagination at a 
debate of Catiline’s conspirators,—or when Livy transcribes the 
brilliant, but domestic, remonstrances of Pacuvius Calavius with 
his son Perolla, offered with a view of dissuading the young man 
from murdering Hannibal at Capua. Thucydides never violates 
dramatic probability in this particular way. 
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Megabyzus for oligarchy, Darius for monarchy ; but 
here the points of view seem purely Hellenic’. 
Herodotus prefaces his report of the discussion by 
saying, “Speeches were made which some of the 
Greeks refuse to credit; but made they were’”: and 
elsewhere’ he remarks with triumph that “those 
Greeks who do not believe” in Otanes having 
advocated democracy will be surprised to hear that 
Mardonius established democracies in the Ionian 
cities. The ground of this dramatic episode, then, 
was a story current among the Greeks of Ionia, but 
rejected by some of them as manifestly inconsistent 
with Persian ideas. The spirit of rhetorical dialectic 
may be traced again very clearly in the conversation 
between Solon and Croesus, where Solon refines on 
the distinction between wealth, good fortune, and 
happiness*. Still, it cannot be said that Herodotus 

’ Her. iii. 80—82. Similarly in Her. ii, 36 the Lydian 
Croesus utters Hellenic thoughts. 

> Her. ili. 80, €A€xOnoav dyou amorou pev éviowwr “EXAjvov, 
€A€xOynoav 8 wv. 

® Her. vi. 43, €vOadra péyotov Odvpa épéw toto. py amodexo- 
pévorot “EAAnvwv Iepoéwv rotor éxra ‘Ordavea yvwpny arodesacbat, 
wos xpewy ein SnpoxparéecGor Iépoas: where pa) amodexopévowr 
implies more than pj morevovor would have implied,—viz. that 
the statement was offered for acceptance, not simply by Herodotus 
himself, but by a widely-spread rumour. 

4 Her. i. 32. The question of Croesus to Solon had been— 
tiva non mavTwv ides 6ABudTrarov; Solon answers, in effect, that 
mAodtos is certainly an element of dABos, but that complete oABos 
requires evtvxia also, and that a man’s life cannot be called evruyis 
unreservedly until we have seen it to the end. Dean Blakesley 
observes (on Her. i. 32), that this “might have proceeded from 
the mouth of Protagoras, or Hippias, or any other of the pepyyvyrat 
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had much love for set rhetorical display : his taste 
was for conversation—lively, ingenious, argumenta- 
tive it might be, but still mainly in the colloquial 
key’. A good instance of the way in which he 
passes by an opportunity for oratory is his brief 
notice of the speech made by Themistocles just 
before the battle of Salamis’: ‘‘ His theme was the 
contrast between all that is worthy and all that is 
base. He exhorted them to choose the better part 
in all that men’s nature and condition permit ; and 
then, having wound up his discourse, he ordered 
them to embark.” The true rhetorician would have 
developed the topic which Herodotus barely in- 
dicates*. It may be noticed, too, that the ornament 


doywv alluded to by Euripides” (in AZedea 1225f.). If it has not 
the matured subtlety of the rhetorical dialectic, it may certainly 
be said to anticipate its spirit. 

* Dionysius says most truly of Herodotus that he has almost 
all the excellences of style except the évaywdvior aperai—the 
combative excellences,—such as were afterwards developed by 
strenuous controversy, political or forensic. ovde yap dyuyyopiats 
moAAais 6 avip ovd’ évaywvious Kéxpytar Adyots, ovd év TO wabaivew 
Kal dewvoro.ely Ta Tpaypara THY adkynv exer (de Thuc. c. 23). 

> Her. viii. 83, rd d& érea jy ravra Kpéoow Toto. Eooout avTiTt- 
Geneva. doa dé év avOpurov dvat Kat Katacract eyyiverau, Tapaweras 
bn TovTw Ta Kpéoow aipeerOar Kal KatawA€sas THY phow éoBatvew 
éxéAeve €s Tas vias. 

* Cp. Plato, Hippias Major, p. 286, where the sophist Hippias 
tells Socrates that he has composed “an admirable discourse” on 
the theme of a question supposed to be put by Neoptolemus to 
Nestor after the taking of Troy—What are xada érirndeipara ? 
The phrase of Herodotus, xatarAééas tv prow, reminds us of the 
tone in which the speakers of Thucydides sometimes decline to 
develop commonplaces, 
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of the speeches in Herodotus is sometimes distinctly 
Homeric—illustrating his nearer affinity to epos 
than to rhetoric. Thus the Corinthian Sosicles, in 
the debate at Sparta, begins with truly epic force: 
“ Verily now the sky shall be under the earth, and 
the earth shall hang above the sky, men shall have 
their pastures in the sea, and fish upon land,” if 
Spartans become the friends of tyranny’. 

§ 3. Thucydides has stated the general prin- 
ciples on which he composed the speeches in his 
History. The precise interpretation of that state- 
ment depends, however, partly on the question— 
How far is it probable that Thucydides is there 
instituting a tacit comparison between his own 
method and that of Herodotus? So far as we know, 
the work of Herodotus was the only prose work in 
which Thucydides could have found a precedent for 
dramatic treatment applied to history. If Thucydides 
knew that work, it would naturally be present to his 
mind at the moment when he was stating the rules 
of his own practice. It can be shown almost 
certainly that a period of at least twenty years must 
have elapsed between the time at which Herodotus 
ceased to write and the time at which the History of 

1 Her. v. 92, 7 0) O Te ovpavos eorar evepbe THS yHs Kal HY yA 
peréwpos brép Tov ovpavod Kai ot dvOpwro. vomov ev Paragon efover 
Kal ot ixOves Tov mpdTepoy avOpwro, dre ye tpeis, & Aaxedaupdvior, 
iooxpatias KataAdvovtes Tupavvidas és Tas TOAS KaTayeW TapacKeva- 
feoOe. Compare the epic phrase which closes the spirited oration 
of Dareius in the debate of the conspirators—ov yap apevov 
(Her. iii. 83; Lééad xxiv. 52, ov pv of 70 ye KaAXov ovdé 7’ dpewor, 
ete} 
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Thucydides received the form in which it has come 
down to us!. It was possible, then, for Thucydides 
to know the work of Herodotus; that he actually 
knew it, and that he pointedly alludes to it in 


1 Herodotus alludes to no event later than 425 B.c., the latest 
mark of time being a doubtful reference to the death of Artaxerxes 
in 425 (vi. 98). And there are instances in which his silence 
affords presumptive proof that later events were unknown to him. 
(1) In 437 B.c. Athenian colonists founded a city on the spot 
formerly called Ennea Hodoi, and their leader Hagnon named it 
Amphipolis, because the Strymon flowed on both sides of it. 
Herodotus mentions Ennea Hodoi (vii. 114), but nowhere speaks 
of Amphipolis. Had he been writing after the new colony had 
become important, he would naturally have mentioned it in this 
connection; he could scarcely have failed to do so after the 
battle of Amphipolis in 422 B.c. had made the place famous. 
(2) Demaratus tells Xerxes that Spartans never yield: it is their 
fixed law to conquer or die (Her. vii. 104; cf. 209). This passage 
would have been singularly infelicitous if it had been written after 
the surrender of the Lacedaemonians at Pylos in 425 B.c., when 
120 Spartan prisoners were brought to Athens; an event which, 
as Thucydides expressly says (iv. 40), astounded the Greeks, 
precisely because their belief had been that which Herodotus 
expresses. (3) Demaratus advises Xerxes to detach 200 ships 
from his fleet, for the purpose of occupying the island of Cythera, 
and quotes the saying of Cheilon, that it would be well for Sparta 
if Cythera were sunk in the sea (Her. vil. 235). Xerxes neglected 
the advice. But in 424 B.c. the Athenians actually occupied 
Cythera, and the damage thence inflicted on Laconia was one of 
the causes which disposed the Spartans to conclude peace. 
Herodotus would not have omitted, if he had known, so forcible 
an illustration of Cheilon’s saying. And there are indications that 
Herodotus did not live to give the last touches to his work: thus 
a promise made in vii. 213 is left unfulfilled. [The revolt of the 
Medes “from Dareius” (Her. i. 130), which Dahlmann identified 
with the revolt of 4go8xR.c. (Xen. HZ i. 2. 19), has been shown 
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several places, cannot be doubted by any one who 
weighs the whole evidence’. 

In the view of Thucydides there had hitherto 
been two classes of writers concerned with the 


by the Behistun inscription to belong to the reign of Dareius 
Hystaspes. | 

F. W. Ullrich (Beztrage zur LErklirung des Thukydides ; 
Hamburg, 1846) has ingeniously argued that Thucydides com- 
posed his first three Books, and Book iv. as far as ch, 48, in exile 
(about 421-413 B.c.); and the rest of the work, as a continuation, 
after the final close of the war. This view rests mainly on the 
alleged existence of passages in Books i.—iv. 48 which imply 
ignorance of later events. Classen has examined these passages 
in detail (Zznlectung, xxxii.—liv.), and has, I think, shown that 
they are insufficient to support the theory built upon them. My 
opinion has not been altered by reading a learned essay in favour 
of Ullrich’s hypothesis, which has appeared since Classen’s 
Introduction was published (Ueber die successive Entstehung des 
Thucydideischen Geschichtswerkes, by Julius Helmbold; Colmar, 
1876). But for the present purpose it is enough to assume, what 
even the supporters of Ullrich’s view would allow, viz. that the 
whole work was at least revised by Thucydides after the end of 
the war. (See Thuc. i. 13. 18; i. 65.) The probable influence 
of Herodotus is here being estimated in relation to those parts of 
the work of Thucydides which would have been the last to receive 
his finishing touches—the speeches. 

1 That ‘hucydides knew the work of Herodotus is assumed 
by Lucian (de cons. hist. § 42), Marcellinus (vit. Thuc. 54), Suidas 
s.v. épyav), Photius (cod. 60), and the Scholiast on Thuc. i. 22, etc. 
In modern times it has been denied or questioned by F. C. Dahlmann 
(Herodot. p. 214), K. O. Miller (Hist. Gk. Lit. c. xxxiv. § 2, and 
Dorians, ii. 98, § 2), by J. C. F. Bahr (in his edition of Herodotus), 
and in an essay De plurimis Thuc. Herodotique locis, by H. Futterer 
(Heiligenstadt, 1843). ‘The proofs that Thucydides knew the 
works of Herodotus have been brought together by Mure (/7zs¢. 
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recording of events. First, there were the poets, 
especially the epic poets, of whom Homer is the 
type, whose characteristic tendency, in the eyes of 
Thucydides, is to exaggerate the greatness or 
splendour of things past’. Secondly, there were the 
prose writers whom he calls chroniclers (Aoyoypa¢ot) ; 
and these he characterises by saying that they 


Gk. Lit. Bk. iv. ch. 8), and more recently by H. Lemcke, in an 
essay entitled Hat Thuc. das Werk des Herod. gekannt? (Stettin, 
1873). The crucial texts are (1) Thuc. i. 20, on the common 
errors regarding the vote of the Spartan kings and the Pitanate 
company, compared with Her. vi. 57 and ix. 53; (2) Thuc. il. 97, 
on the Thracians and Scythians—tacitly correcting what Herodotus 
says of the Thracians (v. 3) and of the Scythians (iv. 46); (3) Thuc. 
1. 126, on Cylon’s conspiracy, compared with Her. v. 71; Thuc. 
vi. 4 on Zankle (Messene) compared with Her. vi. 23; Thue. i. 8, 
on the earthquake at Delos (cf. i. 23) compared with Her. vi. 98. 
In view of all these passages, it seems impossible to doubt that 
in i. 97 ‘Thucydides includes or specially designates Herodotus 
among those who 7 Ta mpd tév Mydixdv “EXAnvixa Evveriberav 7 
avra Ta Mndixa. 

I must add a word on the vexed interpretation of Her. vi. 57, 
Tous pahiota od. TOV yepdvTwY TpooynKovTas éxew TA TOV Baciréwv 
yepea, dv0 Yous THewevous, tpitny d& THY Ewvtdv. The question is, 
Does Herodotus mean tiWenevovs dv0 Whdous Exdtepov, tpitnv 8é 
tiv éwvtod? Shilleto (Thuc. i. 20) thinks that this is not cer¢azn, 
suggesting that rods mpooyKkovras might mean Tov det mpooyKovTa, 
and comparing Her. iv. 62, roicde=7@ év éExactw dpxniw, but he 
sees the difficulty of supposing the same person to be nearest of 
kin to both kings. Failing this resource, we must surely allow 
that Herodotus means do Wydous Exarepov, for else how could he 
possibly have written tpirny d€ tiv é€wvtav? Would he not have 
written devrépas dé tas Ewurav ? 

' Thuc. i. 10, €ikds éri 76 peiLov pev rounrny bvta KoopHoac: 


€ Wore Lg a 
21, WS ToUNTal buvynKacW eri TO wellov KOO MODVTES. 
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“compiled’” their works with a view to attracting 
audiences at a recitation, rather than to truth; deal- 
ing largely, as they did, with traditions which could 
no longer be verified, but had passed into the region 
of myth. Now with such chroniclers Herodotus 
was undoubtedly classed by Thucydides. The traits 
common to Herodotus and the other chroniclers, as 
Thucydides viewed them, were (1) the omission of 
really accurate research—the tendency to take what 
lay ready to the writer’s hand (ra érotpa, i. 20) ; 
(2) the mixture of a fabulous element with history ; 
(3) the pursuit of effect in the first place, and of 
truth only in the second. Probably Thucydides 
would have said that Herodotus was more critically 
painstaking and less indiscriminately tolerant of 
fable than most of the other chroniclers, but that 
his study of effect was. more systematic and more 
ambitious. The imaginary dialogues and speeches 
in Herodotus would be the most conspicuous illus- 
trations of this desire for effect. If they were not 
absolute novelties in the chronicler’s art, at least we 
may be sure that they had never before been used in 
such large measure, or with such success. 

The first aim of Thucydides in his introduction 
is to show that the Peloponnesian war is more 
important than any event of which the Greeks have 
record. He then states the principles on which his 
History of the War has been composed. ‘‘As to 
the various speeches made on the eve of the war, or 

1 Thuc, i. 21, €vvéGecar, as again 97, évverifeoay, implying a 
process more external and mechanical than vyypadew. 
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in its course, I have found it difficult to retain a 
memory of the precise words which | had heard 
spoken; and so it was with those who brought me 
reports. But I have made the persons say what it 
seemed to me most opportune for them to say in 
view of each situation; at the same time, I have 
adhered as closely as possible to the general sense of 
what was actually said. As to the deeds done in the 
war, I have not thought myself at liberty to record 
them on hearsay from the first informant, or on 
arbitrary conjecture. My account rests either on 
personal knowledge, or on the closest possible 
scrutiny of each statement made by others. The 
process of research was laborious, because conflicting 
accounts were given by those who had witnessed the 
several events, as partiality swayed or memory 
served them’.” 

The phenomena of the war, then, as materials for 
history, are classed by Thucydides under two heads 
—)oyou, things said, and épya, things done. These 
are the two elements of human agency*. As regards 
the epya, the deeds, he is evidently contrasting his 
own practice with that of the chroniclers generally. 
He has not taken his facts, as they did, without 
careful sifting (a4Bacaviorws): he had formed a 
higher conception of his task (j€iwoa). In regard 


*, Ehuc. i. 22, 

* Shilleto remarks (on 1. 21 § 2): “7a 8 épya raév rpayxbevtwv 
is a somewhat bold expression for ra 8 épya ra mpaxbérvta.” It 
may be added that the phrase has the special effect of bringing 
out the antithesis between facts of speech and facts of action. 
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to the words, the Aoyou, he is tacitly contrasting his 
own practice with that of Herodotus, the only con- 
_Spicuous example in this department. If his state- 
ment were developed in this light, it might be 
paraphrased thus :—Thucydides says: (1) I have 
not introduced a speech except when I had reason 
to know that a speech was actually made: unlike 
Herodotus, when he reports the conversation 
between Croesus and Solon, the debate of the 
Persian conspirators, the discussion in the cabinet of 
Xerxes. (2) I do not pretend to give the exact 
form of the speeches made: as a writer implies that 
he does when, without warning the reader, he intro- 
duces a speech with the formula, “He said these 
things” (é\eye rade)’, instead of “ He spoke to this 
effect” (€\eye roudde). (3) On the other hand, | 
have faithfully reproduced the speaker’s general line 
of argument, the purport and substance of his 
speech, so far as it could be ascertained. Herodotus 
disregards this principle when he makes Otanes, 


1 Cp. Her. iii. 80, where the speeches of Otanes, Megabyzus 
and Dareius are introduced by A€ywv rade . . . A€ywr tade . . . Ehece 
Tade: SO V. OI, éAcyov Tade... elrov Tada: 92, eAeLe Tade (Sosicles): 
vil. 8, éAeLe Beépéns rade: and so usually. Thucydides nearly 
always has éAeéay or éAeyov roudde, with rowwtra (or toradra) at the 
end. Ini. 85 (of Sthenelaidas), éAefev ode (‘in this manner,” not 
=rade). In i. 58 the speech of Hermocrates is introduced by 
rovovrous 84 Adyous elev, where 57 appears to mean “as we may 
presume”; ze. he spoke “to this general effect”—the phrase 
intimating somewhat more plainly than the usual rode that 
Thucydides had only a very general notion of the dvuraca 


youn. 
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Megabyzus and Dareius support democracy, olli- 
garchy and monarchy by arguments which no 
Persian could have used. And in filling up such. 
outlines, my aim has been to make the speaker say 
what, under the circumstances, seemed most oppor- 
tune (ra déovTa pdduora). 

The last phrase is noticeable as marking a limit 
of dramatic purpose. According to the regular 
usage of the words" (ra déov7a) in Thucydides, it can 
mean only “what the occasion required ”—not 
necessarily what was most suitable to the character 
of the speaker. The latter idea would have been 
expressed by a different phrase (7a mpoonkovta). 
That is, in filling up the framework supplied by the 
reported ‘‘general sense” of a speech, Thucydides 
has freely exercised his own judgment on the situa- 
tion. Suppose a report to have reached him in this 


shape: “ Hermocrates spoke in the congress at 
Gela, urging the Sicilian cities to lay aside their 
feuds and unite against Athens.” In composing on 


this theme, the first thought of Thucydides would 
be, “ What were the best arguments available ?” 
rather than, ‘‘ What arguments would Hermocrates 
have used?” This general rule would, of course, 
be liable to various degrees of modification in cases 
where the speaker was well known to the historian 
as having marked traits of character, opinion or 
style. 


* Thuc. 1. 70, 76 Ta Séovta mpagar: 138, atrocyxedialew ro 
déovra: il. 43, yeyvwoxovres TA S€ovTa: ii. 60, yvdval te ra déovTa 
kal €punvedoau tava. 
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§ 4. ‘Set speeches,” says Voltaire, “are a sort 
of oratorical lie, which the historian used to allow 
himself in old times. He used to make his heroes 
say what they might have said.,..At the present day 
these fictions are no longer tolerated. If one put 
into the mouth of a prince a speech which he had 
never made, the historian would be regarded as a 
rhetorician’.” How did it happen that Thucydides 
allowed himself this “ oratorical lie,’—Thucydides, 
whose strongest characteristic is devotion to the 
truth, impatience of every inroad which fiction 
makes into the province of history, laborious persist- 
ence in the task of separating fact from fable ; 
Thucydides, who was not constrained, like later 
writers of the old world, by an established literary 
tradition; who had no Greek predecessors in the 
field of history, except those chroniclers whom he 
despised precisely because they sacrificed truth to 
effect? Thucydides might rather have been ex- 
pected to express himself on this wise: “The 
chroniclers have sometimes pleased their hearers by 
reporting the very words spoken. But, as I could 
not give the words, I have been content to give the 
substance, when I could learn it.” 

In order to find the point of view at which 
Thucydides stood, we must remember, first of all, 
the power which epic poetry had then for centuries 
exercised over the Greek mind. The same love of 
the concrete and comprehensible which moved the 
early Greeks to clothe abstract conceptions of a 


1 Preface to the //zst. of Russza, § 7. 
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superhuman power in the forms of men and women, 
“strangers to death and old age for ever,” led them 
also to represent the energy of the human spirit as 
much as possible in the form of speech. The 
Homeric ideal of excellence is the man of brave 
deeds and wise words. The Homeric debates are 
not merely brilliant, but also thoroughly dramatic in 
their way of characterising the speakers’. The 
lhad and Odyssey accustomed the Greeks to expect 
two elements in every vivid presentation of an action 
—first, the proofs of bodily prowess, the account of 
what men did; and then, as the image of their 
minds, a report of what they said. Political causes 
strengthened this feeling. Public speech played a 
much larger part in the affairs of States than it now 
does. Envoys spoke before an assembly or a 
council on business which would now be transacted 
by the written correspondence of statesmen or 
diplomatists. Every adult citizen of a Greek 
democracy had his vote in the assembly which 
finally decided great issues. To such a citizen the 
written history of political events would appear 
strangely insipid if it did not give at least some 
image of those debates which imparted the chief zest 
to civic life and by which political events were 
chiefly controlled. He was one who (in modern 


' Sir G. C, Lewis, in illustrating this point, instances the 
embassies from Corcyra and Corinth to Athens (Thuc. i. 68), 
from Mitylene to Olympia (iii. 9), and from the Athenians and 
Syracusans to Camarina (vi. 76). (Methods of Observation and 
Reasoning in Politics, vol. i. p. 232.) 
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phrase) had held a safe seat in Parliament from the 
time when he came of age; who had lived in the 
atmosphere of political debate until it had become to 
him an almost indispensable excitement ; and who 
would feel comparatively little interest in hearing 
the result of a Parliamentary division unless he was 
enabled to form some idea of the process by which 
the result had been reached. Such a man would 
not have been satisfied with the meagre information 
that the Athenian Ecclesia had discussed the fate of 
Mitylene, that Cleon had advocated a massacre, 
that Diodotus had opposed it, and that the view of 
Diodotus had prevailed by a narrow majority. His 
imagination would at once transport him to the . 
scene of the parliamentary combat. He would 
listen in fancy, as he had so often listened in reality, 
to the eloquence of antagonistic orators, he would 
balance the possible arguments for severity or 
clemency, he would conceive himself present at the 
moment when one uplifted hand might incline the 
scale of life or death, and he would feel the thrill of 
relief with which those who supported Diodotus 
found that Athens was saved at the eleventh hour— 
saved, if the bearers of the respite, rowing night and 
day, could reach Lesbos in time—from the infamy 
of devoting a population to the sword. When 
Thucydides gave in full the speeches made by Cleon 
and Diodotus, he was helping his reader, the 
average citizen of a Greek republic, to do on more 
accurate lines that which the reader would otherwise 
have tried to do for himself. Thucydides was 
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writing for men who knew Greek politics from 
within, and he knew that, if they were to follow him 
with satisfied attention, he must place them at their 
accustomed point of view. The literary influences 
of the age set in the same direction. At the begin- 
ning of the war the Attic drama had been in vigour for 
more than forty years. The fame of Aeschylus was 
a youthful memory to men who had passed middle 
life ; Sophocles was sixty-four, Euripides was forty- 
nine. Each had given great works to Athens, and 
was yet to give more. An age of vivid energy had 
found the poetry most congenial to it in the noblest 
type of tragedy, and this, in turn, fed the Greek 
desire to know character through deed and word. 
In the hands of Euripides tragedy further became 
the vehicle of dialectical subtleties and the dramatic 
mirror of public debate. At the same time Attic 
oratory was being prepared by two currents of 
influence which converged on Athens—the practical 
culture of Ionia, represented by the Sophists, and 
the Sicilian art of rhetoric’. 

§ 5. If the speeches in Thucydides were brought 
under a technical classification, the Funeral Oration 
would be the only example of the ‘‘ panegyrical” or 
epideictic class; the pleading of the Plataeans and 
Thebans before the Spartan Commissioners might 
possibly be called “forensic”; and all the other 


’ The early history of Greek oratory, and the various influences 
which contributed to mould it during the fifth century B.c., have 
been traced by the writer in the Attic Orators from Antiphon to 
Lsaeos, vol. 1. Introduction, pp. xciii—cxxxvii. 
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speeches would be in some sense “ deliberative’.” 
But such a classification, besides being rather forced, 
does not correspond to any real differences of 
structure or form. If the speeches are to be viewed 
in their literary relation to the History, it is enough 
to observe that the addresses of leaders to their 
troops may be regarded as practically forming a 
class apart”. 

The right of an adult citizen to attend the 
debates of the Ecclesia must have been acquired by 
Thucydides many years* before the war began. 
From its very commencement, as he says, he had 
formed the purpose of writing its history. There is 
every probability that he had heard most or all of 
the important discussions which took place in the 
Ecclesia between 433 and 424 B.c. It was in 
423 B.c., or at the end of the year before, that: his 
exile of twenty years from Athens began. Thence 
we can name some at least of the speeches to which 
he probably refers as heard by himself (adrds 
ykovoa), and not merely reported to him. Such 
would be the addresses of the Corcyrean and 
Corinthian envoys, when they were rival suitors for 
the Athenian alliance in 433 B.c.; the speeches of 
Pericles ; the debate on Mitylene in 427 B.c.; and 

1 Ze. in the largest sense of ovpBovdevtixol, under which the 
addresses of leaders to troops would be included as porpemrixot— 
the speeches in political debate being dynyopia. in the proper 
sense. 

? See the table at the end; and below § 7. 


® Probably from 451 B.c., if his birth may be placed in 471 B.c. 
Cp. K. F. Hermann, Andi. i. § 121; Xen. Mem. Socr. iii. 6. 1. 
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the speech of the Lacedaemonian envoys in 425 B.C., 
making overtures of peace to Athens. If he was 
not present on all these occasions, still, as a resident 
citizen, he would have exceptional facilities for 
obtaining a full and accurate account. Taking this 
group of speeches first, then, we may consider how 
far they are apparently historical in substance, or 
show traces of artificial treatment. 

After giving the addresses of the envoys from 
Corcyra and Corinth in 433 B.c., Thucydides notices 
the course of the debate in the Ecclesia. Two 
sittings were ‘held. Av they fret, he “says;-the 
Athenians inclined to the arguments of the Corcy- 
reans, and were disposed to conclude an alliance 
both offensive and defensive; at the second they 
repented of this, but decided to conclude a defensive 
alliance. The considerations which prevailed with 
them were, that war was unavoidable in any case ; 
that the Corcyrean navy must not be allowed to 
pass into the hands of the Corinthians; and that 
Corcyra was a useful station for coasting voyages’. 
These three arguments are just those on which the 
Corcyrean speech, as given by Thucydides, chiefly 
turns’. The circumstantial account of the debate in 
the Ecclesia cannot be treated as fictitious. Either, 
then, Thucydides has given the substance of the 
arguments really used by the Corcyreans, or he has 
ascribed to them arguments used on their side by 
Athenian speakers in the Ecclesia. Now the speech 
of the Corinthian envoys has at least one mark of 


' Thue: i. 44. _ 7 i 32-36. 
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substantial authenticity: the references to benefits 
conferred on Athens by Corinth in the matters of 
Samos and Aegina’ would certainly have occurred 
to a Corinthian envoy more readily than to an 
Athenian writer. In both the Corcyrean and the 
Corinthian speech it seems probable that Thucydides 
has given the substance of what was really said, 
though he may have added touches from his recol- 
lections of the subsequent debate in the assembly. 
Similar is the case of the speech made by the 
Lacedaemonian envoys at Athens in 425 B.c.2>. The 
historian’s comment on it is as follows: “The 
Lacedaemonians spoke at such length® [z.e. for 
Spartans], in the belief that the Athenians had 
previously desired a truce, and had been hindered 
only by Spartan opposition; so that, when peace 
was offered, they would gladly accept it, and restore 
the men.” This clearly implies that the speech 
ascribed to the envoys—which Thucydides may 
well have heard—is historical in substance. 

The Thucydidean speeches of Pericles raise 
three distinct questions :—How far do they preserve 
the form and style of the statesman’s oratory ? how 
far do they express the ruling ideas of his policy ? 
and how far do they severally represent what he 
said on the several occasions ? 


hi. 42. * Thuc. iv. 17—20. 

8 By rocatra in such a context Thucydides usually means 
“only thus much,” as ii. 72, rooadra eimdvrwv IlAatawv. But in 
iv. 21, tooatra elroy refers back to iv. 17 § 2, tods b€ Adyous 


‘\ a 
paxpotépous ov mapa 70 ciwHds pyxvvodpmer. 
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As Thucydides must have repeatedly heard Peri- 
cles'—whom he describes as the first of Athenians, 
most powerful in action and in speech*,—it would be 
strange if he had not endeavoured to give at least 
some traits of the eloquence which so uniquely 
impressed contemporaries. Pericles is said to have 
left nothing written*: but Aristotle and Plutarch 
have preserved a few of the bold images or striking 
phrases which tradition attributed to him‘. Several 
examples of such bold imagery occur in the 
Thucydidean speeches of Pericles’, and it can hardly 
be doubted that they are phrases which have lived 
in the historian’s memory. But the echo is not 
heard in single phrases only. Every reader of the 


' See e.g. li. 13, éAeye O€ Kal adda otdrep ciwHer Mepixdrs. 

abs hie Koy 

* Plutarch, Pevicl. c. 8: eyypadov pev ovdév azoAéXoure wAHV 
Tov Ynpiopatov, arouvnpoveverat dé diya TavTaracw. 

4 Arist. Rhed. ili. 10 § 7: womep Mepixrjs ey tiv veotyta THY 
arrohopevnv ev TO Tokeuw oUTWS Ypavicbar ek THs TOAEWS, GoTEp Et 
Tis TO €ap €k TOU éviavTod eféAor: 1b. tiv Alywav adedeiv éxeAevoe 
tov Anpnv Tov Teparéws. Plut. Per. 8 § 5 quotes his saying, rov 
moenov dn Kabopav ard IleAorovyycov mpoodepopevov: and of 
those who fell at Samos, éyxwpclwv él rod Byparos abavarous édeye 
yeyovévar Kabamrep rors Oeo’s* ov yap exeivous adrois Spapev, GANA 
ais Tyuais as éxovor Kal rots ayabots & mapéxovew abavarous elvar 
Tekpatponeda, 

° £.g. il. 43, Tov dynpwv erawov kaddorov epavov mpotemevor...: 
41, pynpeta kakov kayabdv dtd Evykaroukioavres ... : 43, avdpav 
eripavav maca yy tTapos..., and others passim in the émutaduos : 
in il, 62, Kymiov Kat éyxadAddricpa wAovTov, and many more. Bold 
imagery of this kind was characteristic of the elder school of 
oratory, and generally of what Dionysius calls the atornpa déppovia: 
cp. Attic Orators, vol. i. p. 27. 
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Funeral Oration must be aware of a majesty in the 
rhythm of the whole, a certain union of impetuous 
movement with lofty grandeur, which Thucydides 
has given to Pericles alone. There is a large alloy, 
doubtless, of rhetorical ornament in the new manner 
of overstrained antithesis’: but the voice of the 
Olympian’ Pericles is not wholly lost in it. There 
can be no question, again, that the speeches of 
Pericles in the Ecclesia accurately represent the 
characteristic features of his policy at the time’® 
But how far do they severally represent what 
Pericles said on the several occasions? Thucydides 
makes Pericles use different topics of encouragement 
at three successive stages. 

In 432 B.c. Pericles emboldens the Athenians to 


1 The most glaring example is the reiterated contrast of 
“word” and “ deed,” which occurs some eighteen times in the 
Funeral Oration, and is parodied (as Mr H. M. Wilkins observes, 
Introduction to the Speeches, p. xxv) in the Platonic Menexenus 
[Menex. p. 236D, "Epyw pev qpiv olde exovor ta mpooyKovta 
ohicw avtois, av TuxXOvTEs TopevovTar THY cipappevnv TopEiav, Tpo- 
meppbévres KoLv 7 pev bro THS TOAEWS, Lidia dé brd TaY oiKkEiwv’ AOyw 
dé dy, «.7.A. And immediately afterwards, épywv ed rpayOévrwr . . 
Aoyw Karas pnGEvre. | 

2 TepuxAdéns ovAvparios, Ar. Acharn. 530. Eupolis notices the 
rapidity, the charm, and the stimg of his eloquence (Anua, Frag. 
Com. i. 162); cp. Attic Orators, i. Pp. CXxx. 

® Viz., to make no derogatory concessions, but to accept the 
war; to wage it, however, mainly on the defensive, allowing the 
enemy to ravage their lands, but guarding their possession of the 
city and the sea; to rely chiefly on their navy, and to retain a firm 
hold upon the allies, whose tribute gave the financial superiority 
to Athens. 
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reject the Peloponnesian demands by a general 
comparison of the resources and prospects on either 
side. In 431 B.c., when Archidamus is about to 
invade Attica, Pericles repeats his former exhorta- 
tions, but supplements them by a detailed exposition 
of Athenian resources, financial and military’. In 
430 B.C., after the second invasion of Attica, when 
the land had been devastated and while the plague 
was raging, Pericles convened a special meeting of 
the Ecclesia’, with the twofold purpose of reassuring 
his countrymen and of allaying their resentment 
against himself. “As to the prospects of the war, 
you may rest satisfied,” he says, ‘‘with the argu- 
ments by which I have proved to you on many 
other occasions that you have no cause of uneasiness. 
But I must notice a special advantage which the 
scale of your empire confers,—one, | think, which 
has never occurred to you,—which I have not men- 
tioned in addressing you before, and which I should 
not have noticed now—as the claim implied might 
seem too arrogant—did I not see you unreasonably 
dejected. You think that you rule your allies alone. 
I tell you that of the two fields open to human 
action, land and sea, the latter is under your absolute 
dominion, not merely to the extent of your actual 
empire, but as much further as you please. While 
you hold the sea in your present naval strength, you 


* 1. 140—144. es ba 
li. 59, bAAOyov woujoas, te. EdyxAytov éxxAyolav, which . 
Pericles could convene as one of the Ten Generals (ér & 
éotpatyyet). 


3 
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cannot be resisted by the Persian king, or by any 
nation on earth.” Thus, as the pressure on the 
Athenian spirit becomes more and more severe, the 
exhortations of Pericles go on from strength to 
strength, until, at the darkest hour of all, they 
culminate in a triumphant avowal that the naval 
empire of Athens is not relative but absolute, is not 
an empire over a limited confederacy but a boundless 
supremacy on the sea. If this ascending scale, so 
fitly graduated, was due to the invention or arrange- 
ment of Thucydides, it was a dramatic conception. 
But it seems more probable that the topics really 
used by Pericles on these three occasions were 
substantially those given by the historian. It is 
difficult otherwise to justify the emphatic clearness 
with which the special theme of the second speech is 
distinguished from that of the first, and that of the 
third, again, from both’. On the other hand, the 
first speech of Pericles betrays some remarkable 
traces of manipulation by the writer. Earlier in the 
same year the Corinthian envoy at the Pelopon- 
nesian congress had given several reasons for be- 
lieving that the Peloponnesians were likely to prevail 
in the war. With help from the sacred treasuries of 
Delphi and Olympia, he had said, they might lure 
away the foreign seamen of Athens by offering 


1 ii. 62 § 2. 
? Compare ii. 13 § 2, rapyver d€ Kal wepi tv mapovtwr arep Kat 
mpérepov (referring to i. 140—144)... Oapoeiv te éxédeve, K.T.A. 


(introducing the special subject of the second speech), with ii. 
62 § 1, introducing the special subject of the third. 


jek 25 
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higher pay. They could acquire naval skill by 
practice. And among the possibilities of the war he 
suggests the occupation of a fortress in the enemy's 
country’. The speech of Pericles answers these 
arguments point by point. But the correspondence 
is not merely in the topics. The very phrases of 
the Corinthian speech are repeated by Pericles in 
his reply’. Similar parallelisms may be traced 
between the Corinthian speech and that delivered 
by the Spartan Archidamus on the occasion of the 
former congress: one with which the Corinthians 
cannot be supposed to be acquainted in detail, since 
it was made to the Spartans only, after strangers 
had withdrawn*. The fact is that the eight* speeches 
recorded by Thucydides as delivered at Athens or 
Sparta before the commencement of the war form, 
for his purpose, a group by themselves. In these he 
has worked up the chief arguments and calculations 
which were current on either side. Collectively, 
they are his dramatic presentation of the motives at 
work, the grievances on each side, the hopes and 
fears, based on a comparison of resources, with 


1 i, rar §§ 3—4; 122 § 1. 

> Compare (1) Pericles, i. 143 § 1, el te Kal kwyoavres Tédv 
"Odupriacw 7} Aeddots xpnpatov picdd peilove.. . trodaBeiv rods 
Eévovs tov vavtov, with the Corinthian speech, i. 121 § 3, amd 
tov ev Aeddots cat "Ovpria xpnudtwv .. . trodaBety picOd peiLove 
tovs févous adrav vavBaras: (2) Pericles, i. 142 § 6, with Corinthian, 
i. 121 § 4; (3) Pericles, 1. r42 § 2, with Corinthian, i. 122 § 1. 

* Compare i. r20—4 with i. 80—85. 

* See the Table at the end of the Essay; cp. i. 21, 60a elrov 
pédXovtes Trodeunoetv. 
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which the combatants entered on the struggle. At 
the end of his first speech Pericles says: “I have 
many other reasons to give for hoping that we shall 
prevail; but these shall be given hereafter as the 
events arise (dua rots épyous)”—thus foreshadowing 
the speech of which an abstract is given on a subse- 
quent occasion’. In this particular case, as we have 
seen, the disposition of topics may well be authentic . 
in the main. But the composer's phrase is significant. 
It suggests the habit of selecting from a certain stock 
of available material and disposing the extracts with 
something of a dramatist’s freedom. 

In the Funeral Oration there is nothing, apart 
from the diction, which distinctly shows the in- 
vention of Thucydides. At first sight there is some 
plausibility in the view that such an oration would 
probably have contained allusions to the heroic 
legends of Attica, and that the mind of Thucydides 
is to be traced in their suppression®. But the 
argument may be turned the other way. The very 
absence of mythical embellishment, it might be 
urged, is rather a proof of the fidelity with which 


‘i, 144 § 2, GAN’ exeiva pev Kai ev aAAw Aoyw apo. Tois épyors 
dyAwOnoerat. The promise is fulfilled by the speech of which an 
abstract is given in il. 13, and by that reported in the direct form 
in il. 60—64. 

2 The suggestion of F. C. Dahlmann (Hist. Forschungen, i. 23), 
to which Grote justly opposes the paxpyyopetv év ciddaw od Bovdd- 
pevos édow (Thue. ii. 36). The analogy of similar extant pieces 
(the Menexenus, the émirdgio falsely ascribed to Lysias and 
Demosthenes, the anathenaicus of Isocrates, etc.) justifies 
‘Dahlmann’s major premiss, but does not support his conclusion. 


25—2 
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Thucydides has reported a speaker who, regardless 
of the vulgar taste, was resolved to treat a well-worn 
theme in a new and higher strain. One or two 
passages, indeed, have been supposed to hint at the 
moral deterioration of the Athenian democracy in 
the years which followed the death of Pericles’; but 
the supposition seems gratuitous. 

It remains to notice the debate in the Ecclesia 
on the punishment of Mitylene. Cleon urges a 
massacre, Diodotus opposes it. ‘‘These views,” 
says Thucydides, “having been stated with nearly 
balanced effect, the assembly came after all to a 
division; and on a show of hands the parties proved 
nearly equal, but the view of Diodotus prevailed.” 
The words can only mean that, in the speeches of 
Cleon and Diodotus, Thucydides has given the real 
substance of the arguments which were found to be 
so “nearly balanced,” and which led to so close a 
division. Cleon’s speech has one striking character- 
istic. In several places it echoes phrases which 
occur in the speeches of Pericles’, But, with these 

* Viz. (1) ul. 37 § 3, the reference to a restraining déos, and to 
those laws, doo. dypapo. dvres aloyvvyv Sporoyoupévyv pé€povor : 
(2) 40 § 1, PtAokadodpev per edredrclas Kal priooopodpev avev para- 
xias. I cannot assume the allusions which Classen finds here to 
a subsequent and opposite state of society. 

* Compare (1) Cleon, ill. 37 § 2, rupavyida exere rv dpyyy, 
with Pericles, 1. 63 § 2, os tupavvida yop dn éxere THY apxny : 
(2) Cleon, iii. 40 § 4, & Tod dxuwdvvou avdpayabifer Oar, with Pericles, 
li. 63 § 2, el Tus Kal rdd€ ev TG TapovTe SediHs arpaypootvy dvdpayabi- 
erar: (3) Cleon, iil. 38 § 1, éyd pev ody 6 airds cime TH yvopuy, with 
Pericles, ii, 61 § 2, Kal éyd pev 6 adrds cipe kat odk e&lorapar, 
Compare also Cleon’s notice (ili. 37 § 2) of 7d Ka6?’ nyépav addeés in 
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verbal parallelisms, there is a pointed contrast of 
spirit. As Pericles describes the good side of the 
intellectual Athenian nature, Cleon brings out its 
weak side. As Pericles insists on the Athenian 
combination of intelligence with courage, Cleon 
declares that this intelligence leads men to despise 
the laws, and prefers ignorance combined with 
moderation’. Pericles is gone: Cleon echoes the 
words of the statesman as whose successor he poses, 
at the very moment when he is contradicting his 
principles. It may be observed that when Thucy- 
dides reports the speech of the Syracusan demagogue 
Athenagoras, he marks his manner by a certain 
violence of expression®. Cleon, whom Thucydides 
calls “ most violent,” has no violence of expression. 
Probably this abstention from vehemence of the 


Athenian life, with what Pericles says of ra kal” yyépav émirndev- 
pard, il. 37 § 2. 

? Cleon, iil. 37 § 3, dpabia re peta cwoppooivyns wpedAtmurepov 7) 
deEvdryns pera akoAagias, x.t.r., contrasted with Pericles, ii. 40 § 2, 
ov Tos Adyous Tois épyors BAAByv yyovpevor, «.7.A., and ii. 62 § 5, 
THY ToApav... 4 Evveris. . . exvpwrepay Tapéyerau, 

2 Eg. vi. 40, GAN ere Kal vov, & mavtwv dévverratot, ef py 
pavOavere Kaka orrevOovres, 7) apabécrarot gore wv eyw otda “EAAjvwr, 
} adukurarot, ei eiddres TOApATE. 

In a Mémoire sur Thucydide, by M. Meierotto (in the Memoirs 
of the Berlin Academy for 1790-91, p. 530), the writer observes, 
with reference to the discrimination of character in the speeches : 
“Cléon et Athénagore parlent ordinairement d’un ton dur, offen- 
sant et grossier, dont pourtant ils s’écartent quelquefois.” We 
have only one speech of Cleon and one of Athenagoras ; so far as 
these go, however, the striking thing, it seems to me, is not the 
resemblance, but the contrast. 
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demagogic type, this superficial imitation of Pericles, 
are traits in which the Cleon of Thucydides is 
historical. 

This closes the series of those seven speeches, 
delivered at Athens, for which Thucydides probably 
derived the “general sense” either from his own 
recollection or from the sources accessible to a 
resident citizen. The only one of these which ex- 
hibits distinct traces of artificial dealing with subject- 
matter is the first speech of Pericles. And in this 
the only traces are, first, a certain adjustment of the 
language to that of the Corinthian speech made 
earlier in the same year’; and, secondly, a phrase by 
which the composer prepares the reader for a sub- 
sequent speech of Pericles. 

§ 6. We now come to the speeches made else- 
where than at Athens from 432 B.c. onwards, or 
made at Athens later than 424 B.c. In regard to all 
or most of these, Thucydides must have relied on 
reports of the “general sense” brought to him by 
others (rots d\Nobev trofev euol darayyéddovow)*, The 


* As the Corinthian speech contains a prophecy (after the 
event) of the occupation of Deceleia (émretyuopos, i. 122 § 1), 
so the corresponding passage of Pericles contains what may be 
a reference to the Athenian occupation of Pylos and of Cythera 
(i. 140 § 3, emurerxiZew . . . revoavras és THY éxeiver). 

* Thue. v. 26: “It befell me to live in exile for twenty years 
[423-403 B.C, or nearly so] after my command at Amphipolis. I 
thus became conversant with both parties—indeed, as an exile, 
I saw most of the Peloponnesians—and was enabled to study the 
events more at my leisure.” The phrase here—kal yevouévw map’ 
dpporépos tots mpdyyac.—certainly implies more than that 
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first general characteristic which claims notice is the 
occurrence of passages certainly, or almost certainly, 
written with a consciousness of later events. These 
passages may be cast into three groups, according 
as they relate to (I) the affairs of Sicily, (II) the 
Deceleian war, (III) the final defeat of Athens’. 


Thucydides was zz the countries which were the theatre of the 
war. It implies that he was z” intercourse with the actors. The 
words xa’ yovxiav denote the “ease” or “leisure” of one who 
had no official status, political or military. Hitherto Thucydides 
had been himself an actor in the war (in the Ecclesia or as 
oTpatnyos) ; now he was only a thoughtful spectator. During his 
exile Thucydides certainly spent some time in Italy and Sicily. 
Marcellinus quotes (§ 25) the statement ws puyov oxnoer év “IraXia, 
and there was even a tradition of his burial there (§ 33). There 
are traces, I think, of Thucydides’ personal knowledge of Sicily in 
the speech of Alcibiades (vi. 17 § 3). Niebuhr conjectured, and 
E. Wolfflin has shown (Antiochus v. Syrakus u. Coelius Antipater, 
Winterthur, 1872), that Thucydides (vi. 2 ff.) used the Suxeduwres 
avyypady which Antiochus of Syracuse brought down to 424 B.c. 
These are the chief data for conjecturing the general nature of the 
materials which Thucydides may have had for the speeches sub- 
sequent to 425 B.c. In many cases, probably, he had good sources 
of information, though it is hardly likely that the words dv avros 
nkovoa can include any speeches except those made at Athens 
before his exile. 

1 In the list of nine passages noticed here, I have not included 
any in which the suggestion of acquaintance with subsequent 
events did not seem to me tolerably strong and clear, Thus I 
have purposely omitted the passage in which Archidamus says 
(432 B.C.) of the war, dédorna dé pGdAdov pa) Kal Tois maciv adrov 
brodtrwpev (i. 81 § 6), in which some find a knowledge of its 
actual duration; a passage in vi. 11 (in the speech of Nicias), 
which might possibly be regarded as foreshadowing the aid 
actually lent by Sicily to Sparta at a later time (vili, 26); and 
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(1) 1. Speaking in the congress at Gela in 
424 B.c., Hermocrates warns his hearers against the 
designs of Athens. The Athenians, he says, are 
now on our coast with a few ships; but some day 
they will come with a larger fleet, and endeavour to 
reduce the whole island’. The Athenian fleet on 
the Sicilian coast at this time must have numbered 
some fifty or sixty triremes*. Hermocrates, speaking 
in 424 B.c., certainly would not have spoken of these 
as ‘‘a few ships,” least of all when it was his 
object to show that Athens was formidable*®. But 
Thucydides, when he composed the speech, had in 
view the vast fleet—at least thrice as numerous*— 
sent to Sicily in 415 B.c. 

2. Nicias, in his second speech dissuading the 
Athenians from the expedition to Sicily, says that 
the only Sicilian cities likely to join the invaders are 
Naxos and Catana®. Both Naxos and Catana did, 
in fact, join the Athenians. But the Athenians, 
when they opened the campaign in Sicily, had hopes 


a reference by Hermocrates to future feuds and reconciliations 
between the Sicilian cities (iv. 64). 

Five of these passages have been noticed by previous writers, 
viz. Nos. 1, 5, 6, 7, 9; the others—Nos. 2, 3, 4, 8—have not, to 
my knowledge, been considered in this light before. 

' iv. 60, dXiyats vavol mapovres . . . A€ovi moTe GTOAW éAOOvTaS. 

> Twenty triremes had been sent in 427 8.c. under Laches 
(iii. 88), whom Pythodorus had superseded; forty more were 
afterwards sent under Eurymedon (iii. 115), and these had now 
joined the first detachment (iv. 48). 

* As Grote remarks, vii. 189, x. 

“oThuol vine Bayi, $20; 
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of other cities also. The alliance of Messene* was 
solicited by Alcibiades, though without success. 
Both Athenian and Syracusan envoys were sent to 
Camarina, and it was not without much hesitation 
that Camarina resolved to remain neutral*. The 
precision of the forecast made by Nicias betrays 
knowledge of the event. 

3. Again, when the Athenian attack on Sicily 
is imminent, Hermocrates, in his speech at Syracuse, 
gives reasons for thinking that it will fail. Numerous 
as the Athenians are, he says, they cannot out- 
number the united forces of Sicily. “And if they 
should fail from want of supplies in a foreign country, 
they will still leave glory to those against whom their 
design was laid, even though they should be ruined 
mainly by their own errors’.” Thucydides elsewhere 
expresses his own view of the Sicilian disaster. The 
primary cause of the failure was not, he thinks, a 
miscalculation of forces, but rather the neglect of 
the Athenians at home—distracted as they were by 
faction—to support the army in Sicily, a neglect 
which blunted the zeal of those engaged in the 
campaign‘. The words ascribed to Hermocrates 
were written by Thucydides in retrospective view of 
the Athenian errors which had led to the Athenian 
defeat. 

4. The speech of Euphemus, the Athenian 
envoy at Camarina, offers another example. Urging 
the people of Camarina to join the Athenians rather 

1 Vin § 0: avin 88. 
EVin 33 *Ti6s, 
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than the Syracusans, he reminds them that they 
will not often have an opportunity of securing such 
powerful auxiliaries. And if, he says, you dismiss 
them now, “one day yet you will long to see even 
the least part of them, when their succour can no 
more avail you’.” A few years later (405 B.c.), 
the Carthaginians, already victorious over Selinus, 
Himera, and Agrigentum, advanced against Gela 
and Camarina. Dionysius, who had become tyrant 
of Syracuse, failed to relieve Gela. The inhabitants 
of Camarina, like those of Gela, were forced to 
abandon their city; and when the conclusion of 
peace between Dionysius and the invaders allowed 
them to return, they returned as tributaries of Car- 
thage’. The protection of Syracuse, in which 
Camarina had trusted, proved a broken reed. Thu- 
cydides must have been at work on his History for 
some years after the end of the Peloponnesian war, 
perhaps as late as 396 B.c.°. When he put that 

* vi. 86, qv ei TO brdrtTw 7 ampaxtov eacere areAOciv } Kat 
opareioay, ere Bovlnoeabe kat rodXooTdv pdpiov aitys ideiv, OTE 
ovdey ere mepavel Tapayevomevov tuiv. (For ére thus used in menace 
or presage, cf. Soph. #7. 471. In Aesch. Hum. 812, Shilleto con- 
jectured tyets & é [for és] addAcpvdov eAMotcat xOova | ys rho 
epacOyocobe.) 

* Diod. xiti. ro8—114; Xen. Hellen. ii. 3. 

* Thucydides mentions an eruption of Aetna in 4268.c. as 
the third on record (ii, 116)—implying ignorance of that in 
396 B.c., noticed by Diodorus, xiv. 59. On the probability that 
Thucydides was at work on his History for at least some years 
after 403, cp. Classen, Ain/, xxx. I cannot, however, accept 
Ullrich’s ingenious suggestion that the reference to Antiphon— 
apiota TOY péxpt éuod Oavdrov dikyv amodoynodpevos (viii. 68)— 
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emphatic menace into the mouth of Euphemus, the 
fate which actually overtook Camarina soon after- 
wards was surely present to his mind. 

(II) 5. The Corinthian speaker at Sparta in 
432 B.c. alludes to the establishment of a fort in 
Attica as one of the possibilities of the war’; and 
Pericles, in the parallel passage of his first speech, 
admits that the construction of a hostile fort might 
do harm by facilitating raids and by tempting slaves 
to desert’. 

6. Alcibiades, speaking at Sparta in 415 B.c., 
urges the occupation of Deceleia. “It will benefit 
you,” he says, ‘‘and will embarrass the enemy in 
many ways. I will briefly notice the chief of these. 
Most of the property in the country will become 
yours by capture or surrender. The Athenians will 
forthwith lose their revenues from the silver mines 
of Laurium, and all their present gains from the 
land and the law-courts. Above all, they will suffer 
by the irregular transmission of tribute from their 
allies, who, when satisfied that you are making war 
in earnest, will slight their demands*.” These pre- 
dictions accurately correspond with the effects of the 
occupation as afterwards described in the historian’s 


points to a tacit comparison with the defence of Socrates 


(399 B.C.). 
ee nuC nt, 022 §.1- aT TAD 802 
* vi. gt § 7. In the sentence, ois... 4 xwpa Kareoxevacrat, TO 


ToAAG mpds buas TA pev AnpOevta, ra 8 atrépara née, the word 
airéuara, as commentators have seen, refers to the desertion of 
slaves, included in the xatacxevai as household chattels or ‘live 
stock.” 
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own words'. The temporary presence of the 
invading enemy had not hitherto hindered the 
Athenians from reaping the fruits of the soil; but 
now “they were deprived of their whole land”— 
including, of course, the mines at Laurium. ‘ More 
than twenty thousand slaves had deserted to the 
enemy.” All their sheep and oxen were lost. The 
whole number of adult male citizens was required 
for military duty on the walls or in the field, a 
necessity which would suspend the sitting of the 
law-courts and, as Alcibiades foretold, close that 
source of profit. The expenses of the State were 
heavily increased, its revenues were perishing. Al- 
cibiades might easily have foreseen the importance of 
occupying Deceleia. But the minute correspondence 
between the special results which he is made to pre- 
dict and those which Thucydides relates in his own 
person indicates that the prophecy followed the event. 

(III) 7. The Athenian speaker at Sparta in 
432 B.Cc..says to the Spartans: “If you were to 

1 vil. 27—28. On the avromodia: of slaves, cf. viii. 40. 

* The reference of Alcibiades in the words 60a... amd trav 
dikaotynpiwv vov wdedAodvtat is to the income which the State 
derived from court-fees of various kinds, especially the deposits 
(xpuraveta) made by parties to a law-suit, as well as from pecuniary 
fines, confiscations, etc. Bockh (Publ. Econ. i. 461) understands _ 
the passage thus, following the scholiast. Meineke (Hermes iii. 
359) and Madvig (Adv. i. 328) conjecture dexarevrnpiwv, “ places 
where public tithes and taxes were taken ”—objecting, as against 
the vulgate, that it does not appear why even a virtual state of 
siege should suspend the sitting of the law-courts. Thucydides, 


vil. 28 § 2, gives the plain answer—all the citizens were required 
for military duty. 
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overthrow our empire and establish your own, you 
would soon alienate the good-will which you have 
gained because we are feared,—if you are to continue 
the policy of which you gave a specimen during 
your brief leadership of Greece against Persia. The 
usages of your community preclude intercourse with 
others, and moreover a Spartan citizen on foreign 
service observes these usages as little as those of 
Hellas at large’” There is a manifest reference 
here to the period after the close of the war, when 
the Spartan promises of ‘liberating Greece” were 
falsified. And the reference to the misconduct of the 
Spartan citizen abroad was certainly not suggested 
by the case of Pausanias alone. The war had 
furnished two signal instances. Gylippus had been 
convicted by the Ephors of appropriating part of 
the treasure taken after the capture of Athens’. 
Lysander—the first Greek who received divine 
honours from Greeks—had surpassed the arro- 
gance of Pausanias®*. 

8. The ‘striking speech of Brasidas to the 
Acanthians (424 B.c.) deserves to be considered in 
this connection. It is throughout an emphatic as- 
sertion that the cause in which Sparta fights is the 
cause of Greek liberty. ‘(I have not come,” he 
says, ‘‘to support a party. I do not consider that I 
should be bringing you freedom in any real sense if 
I should disregard your constitution, and enslave the 


1 Thue. %..77-§ 6. 
2 Plut. Zys. 16—17, Mic. 28, cf. Diod. xiii. 106. 
3 With Plut. Zys. 18 cf. Paus. vi. 3 §§ 14—15, Athen. xv. 696. 
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many to the few, or the few to the many. Such 
freedom would be harder than a foreign yoke: and 
we, the Lacedaemonians, should reap no thanks for 
our pains, but rather blame instead of honour and 
renown'.” Now, what Brasidas protests that Sparta 
will not do, is precisely what Sparta actually did at 
the end of the war, with the result which he an- 
ticipates. Oligarchies of the narrowest type—boards 
of ten—were established by Lysander in most of 
the cities, with a Spartan governor and garrison in 
each to repress the popular party*. The many were 
literally enslaved to the few, and they found the 
freedom which Sparta had given them harder indeed 
than any foreign rule. It can scarcely be doubted 
that this speech of Brasidas—composed by Thu- 
cydides after the close of the war—was inserted by 
him here, just at the moment when Sparta was 
making the first advances to the democratic cities of 
Northern Greece, for the purpose of bringing out 
the glaring contrast between Spartan promise and 
Spartan performance. 

9. In the conference between the Athenian and 


1 Thue. iv. 86 § 3. In § 4 there is no doubt to my mind that 
ovd dv cady [for ovdé doady| is the right reading, av émupépew 
being the oblique of ay érupépoun. 

* See Isocr. Panegyricus, 8; 110—114, where he denounces the 
partisans of the narrow Lacedaemonian oligarchies in the several 
States—ot trav dexapxidv kowwvyoavres—and speaks of the miseries 
which they inflicted on their own cities by “choosing to be 
enslaved to a Helot” (ze. to the pobag Lysander: npotvto 8& trav 
Eiddrov évi dovAevew). The passage is a striking commentary on 
the Acanthian speech of Brasidas. 
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Melian negotiators, the Athenians remark that, in 
the event of Athens being vanquished, they would 
have less to fear from the vengeance of Sparta than 
from the vindictiveness of smaller States. The 
reference here is unmistakable. After the surrender 
of Athens in 404 B.c., a congress was held at Sparta 
in which the destruction of the defeated city was 
advocated, according to Xenophon, “by the Co- 
rinthians and Thebans chiefly, but by many other 
Greeks too.” It was by the Spartan vote that 
Athens was saved’. 

The effect of such touches as these—suggested 
by a knowledge of occurrences subsequent to the 
dramatic date—may be compared with that produced 
in a Greek tragedy when one of the persons uncon- 
sciously utters a word or phrase which foreshadows 
the catastrophe. The spectator who knows the 
destined end of the drama is affected in the same 
manner as the reader who knows the sequel of the 
history. In using such touches, however, Thucydides 
was probably thinking more of logical than of artistic 
effect. His mind, with its strong concentration, 
grasped the whole series of arguments or illustrations 
which the experience of the war could yield; and he 
brought the most forcible of these to bear on his 
point without caring whether the facts which sug- 
gested them were earlier or later than the supposed 
date. 

§ 7. It has already been remarked that the ad- 


* Thuc. v. 9% 
2 Xen. Hellen. ii. 2, §§ 19 —20. 
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dresses of leaders to their troops may be considered 
as forming a class apart from the rest. These 
military harangues, of which there are twelve in all, 
are usually short. The object is always the same—to 
bring out vividly the essential points of a strategical 
situation ; and the historian has been less uniformly 
attentive here to the details of dramatic probability’. 
A modern writer would have attained the object 
by comments prefixed or added to his narrative of 
the operations. Thus Archidamus, addressing the 
Peloponnesian officers before the first invasion of 
Attica, dwells on the certainty of the Athenians 
being stung into giving battle when they see their 
lands ravaged’. This serves to heighten the reader’s 


1 Thus (1) the harangue is sometimes ascribed to several 
leaders collectively; ¢.g. vil. 65, mapexeXe’oavTo éxeivois ot Te 
otpatnyot Kai TwAurmos wai éXegav toidde. So il. 86, 6 Kvyjmos xal 
6 Bpaoidas kai of aAdow rév HeAorwovvynciwy otparyyol . . TapexeAed- 
gavro Kai éXeEav tordde. In the case of the political speeches, the 
only similar instance is when a single speech is given as made by 
the two spokesmen of the Plataeans (apordgavres ody avtav 
*Aotipayov te. . kal Adkwva). It is obviously a different case 
when a speech is assigned to envoys collectively (i. 32, oi 
Kepxvpaio. éXeav todde, etc.), when one would speak for the 
rest. (2) The military harangue is sometimes introduced in 
words which imply that it was made several times over; thus 
iv. 91 (Pagondas), tpocxaday éxdotous Kata Adxous, dws 7) GOpoor 
éxAlmouev Ta Ora, érede . . Néywv Towdde. Cf. vi 68 (Nicias), xara 
te vn émimapiov Exacta Kal gvpmract Toudde wapeKedevero. (Cf. 
erimapioy TO oTparomedov mapekedevero, iv. 94.) In vii. 76 Nicias 
erutapwwv eapovvé te Kal mapepvOeiro, Bow Te xpwmevos ere w&AXov 
Exdoto.s Kad’ os yiyvouto, Kal Bovdomevos ws ert trEoTov 
yeywovioxwv wedeiv. 

7 Lhucsiia 
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sense of the provocation offered, and of the difficulty 
which Pericles must have had in restraining his 
fellow-citizens. Sometimes the speech of the general 
on one side is as distinctly a reply to the general on 
the other as if it had been delivered in debate. The 
Peloponnesian captains, exhorting their men before 
the action in the Corinthian Gulf, tell them that, 
though naval skill is much, it cannot avail against 
courage*, Phormio, exhorting the Athenian crews, 
tells them, as if in retort, that though courage is 
invaluable, their decisive advantage is in their naval 
skill*, Pagondas, before the battle of Delium, tells 
the Boeotians that they must fight, even beyond 
their own border, for the safety of Boeotia, and 
reminds them that their fathers secured it for a 
time by defeating the Athenians at Coroneia*. De- 
mosthenes tells the Athenians that they must fight, 
even on Boeotian ground, to protect Attica, and 
reminds them of the Athenian victory over the 
Boeotians at Oenophyta’. The speech of Brasidas 
to his men on his Illyrian expedition is intended to 
bring out the contrast between Hellenic and bar- 
barian warfare’; his speech at Amphipolis serves to 
explain his tactics’. The harangue of Nicias before 
the last sea-fight at Syracuse marks the peculiar 
character of the action as ‘“‘a land-battle on board 
ship” (weCopayia dd vewy), and at the same time 
sums up for the reader the whole meaning of that 


2 


liz 87. 5 i. 89. 
CMIVienl2 Ov 


Ii 5g f. 
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saves Oa. Iv. 95. 
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supreme crisis, when, as Nicias reminds the men 
about to embark, the fleet is all that remains of 
Athens and her great name’. This, and the cor- 
responding speech of Gylippus on the Syracusan 
side’, are in a high degree powerful and pathetic ; 
so, above all, is the last speech of Nicias before the 
retreat®. Nowhere else, perhaps, has Thucydides 
given so free a scope to his own rhetorical power ; 
‘yet even here it is strictly subordinated to his primary 
purpose—that of faithfully presenting the cardinal 
facts of the situation as he conceived them. 

§ 8. The expression of character in the Thu- 
cydidean speeches has the same kind of limitation 
which was generally observed in Attic tragedy. It 
is rather typical than individual. Thucydides seizes 
the broad and essential characteristics of the speaker, 
and is content with marking these. We are some- 
times reminded of the direct simplicity with which 
the epic or tragic heroes introduce themselves: ‘I 
am Odysseus, the marvel of men for all wiles, and 
my fame goes up to heaven.” “I am pious Aeneas, 
renowned above the stars*.” ‘‘ You voted for war,” 
says Pericles, “and now you are angry with me,—a 
man who deems himself second to none in discerning 


' vii. 61—64, 9 UreAouTos TONS Kal TO péeya dvoya TOY A Onvav. 
9 . 


a Vit. O%. 

* vil. 76. The two last military speeches of Nicias take 
something of the political character from the fact that, as he says 
in both, the army 7s now the city: dvdpes yap wéAus—a striking 
illustration of Sophocles, Oecd. Zyr. 56. 

4 Od. ix. 19; Aen. 1. 379; cf. Soph. Oecd. Tyr. 8, atrds 5S 


eAndvOa, | 6 waar kewds Oidirous Kadovpevos. 
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and expounding the right course,—a man devoted to 
his country and proof against corruption’.” These 
were salient points in the public character of Pericles 
as conceived by the historian’, and accordingly 
Pericles is made to say so. The fate of Nicias 
seemed to Thucydides a signal example of un- 
merited misfortune, since Nicias had been remarkable 
throughout life for the practice of orthodox virtue®. 
And so, in his speech before the retreat from 
Syracuse, Nicias says, ‘“ The tenor of my life has 
been loyal to the gods, just and without offence 
among men*.” In the debate at Athens on the 
Sicilian expedition Alcibiades is introduced by a 
prefatory sketch of his position and character. 
Thucydides notices his ambition, his magnificence, 


+. Thue, 1:60. Tip 05: 

* vil. 86, yxiora dy agus dv Tov ye er eu0d “EXAnvwv és TodTo 
dvotvxias adixéc Oar dia THY Tacay és apeTHV vevoplopevyny emiTndevow : 
z.é. lit., his whole course of life, regulated by law and tradition 
(vevopopévy) in the direction of virtue. The aper# of Nicias was 
that which consists in fidelity to the established observances of 
religion and to received notions of duty—as distinguished from 
the dpery, less in conformity with popular conceptions, which 
Thucydides can still recognise in such a man as Antiphon 
(viii. 68). 

4 Thuc. vii. 77, ToAAG pev és Geods vopipa Seduprnpat, ToAAa dé 
és avOpurrovs Sixara Kat averipfova. As to the Letter of Nicias 
(vii. 11—15), its substantial genuineness might perhaps be argued 
from the fact that, while it dwells on the wear and tear of the 
armament, there is no attempt to excuse his own delay and his 
failure to prepare for the coming of Gylippus; but the manner of 
its introduction (dyAotcav todd) seems to indicate the composition 
of Thucydides. 

26—2z 
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especially in the matter of horses and chariots, the 
licence of his private life, his insolence, his public 
efficiency, his personal unpopularity. Then A\l- 
cibiades speaks, and begins by saying in so many 
words that he has a better right than others to 
high command; he boasts of having entered seven 
chariots at Olympia; he avows that he does not 
regard his fellow-citizens as his equals; he asks 
whether his personal unpopularity interferes with 
his administrative capacity". The speech is merely 
the sketch developed. It is the character of AI- 
cibiades, as Thucydides saw its salient points, 
condensed in a dramatic form; but it is not such 
a speech as Alcibiades could conceivably have made 
on this occasion, or indeed on any. Thucydides 
has given us distinct portraits of the chief actors in 
the Peloponnesian war, but these portraits are to be 
found in the clearly narrated actions of the men; 
the words ascribed to them rarely do more than 
mark the stronger lines of character ; they seldom 
reveal new traits of a subtler kind. The tendency 
of Thucydides was less to analyse individual 
character than to study human nature in its general 
or typical phenomena. His observation was directed, 
first, towards motives and passions which may be 
considered, in regard to practical politics, as universal 
influences’: next, towards the collective attributes 
which distinguish whole communities from each 


PV Sy 2 Vig 2 Os 
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* ill, 82 § 2, yryvomeva prev Kal act éoopeva. ews av n adty ptots 
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other. Thus the normal Spartan character is 
exhibited in its merits and its defects’. The 
political character of the Athenians is arraigned 
and defended’; their intellectual character is illus- 
trated in its strength and its weakness*. And 
Thucydides shows a desire to comprehend these 
conceptions of national character in formulas, which 
he gives as epigrams to his speakers. The Spartan 
disposition, says an Athenian, might be described 
as one which regards everything that is pleasant 
as honourable, and everything that is expedient 
as just. The Athenians, says a Corinthian, are, in 
brief, men who will neither rest nor allow others 
to rest. Athens, says Pericles, might be described 
as the school of Greece, and the Athenian nature as 
the most gracefully versatile in the world’. 

§ 9. Those cases in which Thucydides gives 
merely a brief summary’ of a speech or debate 
suggest how slight the materials may often have 


1 i, 68—72, 80—85. 2 i, 68—72, 73—78. 
3 ii, 37f.; il. 37—4o. 
4 y.. 105. ast tyge? 


6 ii. 41. I regard the Melian dialogue as neither less nor 

more historical than those speeches in which Thucydides had to 
rely on a slight knowledge of the SVuraca yvwmy. I cannot 
suppose, with Classen, that Thucydides had any written docu- 
ments to go upon. The frankness of the Athenians, which Grote 
finds startling, is Thucydidean: his wish to portray ruling motives 
is stronger than his regard for dramatic nicety. 
_ 7 £.g.i.72 (where the general lines of the discourse in 73—78 
are indicated); iv. 21 (the general sense of Cleon’s answer to the 
Spartan envoys); iv. 58 and vi. 32 (debates at Gela and Syracuse) ; 
vill. 53 (debate at Athens in 411 B.C.), etc. » 
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been which he worked up in the oral torical form. 
The political or ethical reflections wich which the 
meagre outlines were filled up we,re doubtless 
supplied in large measure by Thucyaglides himself. 
The speeches, taken altogether, are hpervaded by 
certain general conceptions, expressecd in formulas 
more or less constant, which indic; ate unity of 
authorship. But it cannot be said, u:in the same 
sense, that they bear the stamp of on ie mind. They 
do, indeed, suggest certain intellectpual habits, but 
it is seldom possible to distinguish be:Htween opinions 
or modes of thought which were in tk 1e air, and such 
as may have been proper to Thut cydides. Nor 
would much be gained if we couald. The real 
interest of the speeches in this aspecyt is something 
more than biographical ; it is their inte:erest as a con- 
tribution to the intellectual history orf a transitional 
period in an age of singular mentalm: energy. The 
age of faith was passing by, and a ray tional basis for 
ethics—which were then included irn politics —was 
only in process of being sought. Thucydides is 
here the representative of a time whial>h, for the most 
part, could no longer believe with .rHerodotus, but 
which had not yet learned to bitring a Socratic 
method to bear on generalisations. 1s He appears— 
so far as he is revealed at all—dlas a thinker of 
intense earnestness, with a firm a)lnd subtle appre- 
hension of his chosen subject, alittke in its widest 
bearings and in its minutest details ,; and of profound 
sensibility in regard to the larger ,., practical aspects, 
that is the political aspects, of huma_ n destiny. He has 
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neither a dogmatic religion nor a system of ethics. 
He cleaves to positive fact; his generalisations 
rarely involve a speculative element, but are usually 
confined to registering the aggregate results of obser- 
vation upon human conduct in given circumstances. 
In the spirit of a sceptical age he makes his speakers 
debate questions of political or personal morality to 
which no definite answer is offered. In Plato's 
Gorgias Callicles distinguishes between “natural ” 
and “conventional” justice, contending that “natural 
justice” entitles the strong to oppress the weak, and 
that ‘conventional justice” is. merely a device of 
the weak for their own protection’. In the Repudlic 
Thrasymachus defends a similar doctrine, namely, 
that ‘‘justice is another’s good and the interest of 
the stronger, and that injustice is a man’s own profit 
and interest, though injurious to the weaker’.” The 
sophist Hippias, in Xenophon’s Memoradcla, argues 
in a like strain that justice and law are merely 
arbitrary and conventional*. This, no doubt, was 
one of the commonplaces of sophistical dialectic in 
the time of Thucydides. The Athenian speakers in 
his History defend the aggressive policy of Athens 
by arguments which rest on substantially the same 
basis as those of the Platonic Callicles and Thrasy- 
machus‘. But the historian is content to state their 
case from their own point of view; he does not 
challenge the doctrine—as the Platonic Socrates 


1 Plato, Gorgias, p. 482, c. 38. » Rep. p. 367 C. 
3 Xen. Mem. iv. 4. 14. 4 Thuc. v. 105; vi. 82—-87. 
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does—by comments of his own. The victims of 
aggression, indeed, the Plataeans or Melians, appeal 
to a higher justice than the right of might, and 
Thucydides hints that his sympathies are with them’; 
but that is all. The abstention is characteristic. On 
the whole, it may be said that he evinces a personal 
liking for moral nobleness’, but refrains from de- 
livering moral judgments’*, as if these would imply 
laws which he was not prepared to affirm or deny. 
But he insists on discovering a rational basis for 
action. If aman or a State pursues a certain line 
of policy, there must be some intelligible reasons, 
he feels, which can be urged for it. This desire to 
enter into the mind of the actors—to find the 
motive behind the deed, and to state it with all 
possible logical force—is the mainspring of the 
oratory in Thucydides, in so far as this is his own 
creation. It is an element of dramatic vividness ; 
sometimes also of dramatic untruth, when the 
reasonings supplied by the historian to his actors 
are subtler than would probably have occurred to 
the speakers or commended themselves to the 


' Not expressly, but by the naked repulsiveness in which he 
exhibits the “right of might.” 

* As Professor Sellar says (‘Characteristics of Thucydides,” 
Oxford Essays, 1857): ‘His own feeling shines out in such 
expressions as this,—‘Simple-mindedness, which is mostly an 
ingredient in noble natures’ (iii. 83). ‘The speeches attributed to 
Pericles are especially expressive of generous ideas of man.” 

* It is enough to instance the manner in which he relates 
without comment the treachery of Paches to Hippias (iii. 54), and 
the assassination of two thousand Helots by the Spartans (iv. 80). 
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hearers. Thucydides is a philosophical historian, 
in the sense that he wishes to record the exact 
truth, in a form which may be serviceable for the 
political instruction of mankind. But he has not, in 
the sense of Plato or Aristotle, a theory of ethics 
or politics. Thucydides groups the observed facts 
of practical politics, but without attempting to analyse 
their ultimate laws. It might be possible to piece 
together Thucydidean texts and, by filling up a few 
gaps, to form a tolerably coherent system of doctrine; 
but the process would be artificial and delusive. 
Possibly a Shakespeare might re-create Thucydides 
from the fragments of his personal thought, but the 
breath of life would be the poet’s gift; the broken 
lights are all that really remain. The paradoxes of 
one age are said to be the truisms of the next, but 
the violent contrast suggested by the epigram is 
hardly the important point to seize if we desire to 
trace the growth of opinion. There was a moment 
when the so-called paradoxes were neither paradoxes 
nor as yet truisms, but only rather new and intelligent 
opinions, seen to be such against the foil of notions 
which were decaying, but had not quite gone out. 
For instance, when Thucydides makes his speakers 
say, as he so often does, that the future is uncertain’, 
we do more justice to the originality of the remark 
if we remember that in the time of Thucydides 


it a 2 \ lal 
1 Eg. iv, 62, 70 dotdOpytov tod péAAovtos ws emi mAEtorov 
Kpatel: Vi. 9, wept Tov apavav Kai weddovTwv KLvdvvedvew : Il, 42, TO 
> ‘ A Sum ge 4 a tA > b¢€ 6 
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there were those who thought that the future was 
very frequently indicated, at great moments, by 
signs from the gods. Herodotus, for example, 
would have disputed the statement that the future 
is uncertain, if it had been placed before him as 
an unlimited proposition covering such crises as the 
Peloponnesian war’. The same consideration applies 
to many of the political or moral aphorisms, which 
may be regarded as those of Thucydides himself. 
They are in silent controversy with some unex- 
pressed dissidence of contemporaries. The principle 
of tacit contrast pervades the whole History, as in 
the Funeral Oration the picture of Athens requires 
to be supplemented by a mental picture of the 
Sparta to which it is opposed’. This was of the 
inmost nature of Thucydides: the reluctance “to 
speak at superfluous length*” was deep in him. His 
general views must be measured both by the credulity 
and by the higher scepticism of a naive age; so 
gauged, they are never commonplaces, but, at the 
least, hints for a part of the history which he has 
not told in words, because he did not distinctly con- 
ceive that it could ever need to be told. “ Fortune,” 
Tvxyn, 1s the name by which he usually designates 
the incalculable element in human life; but this 


* See e.g. Her. 1. 45, Oedv tis pour. . . mpoeonpawe ta éd\AovTa 
eoeoOar: Vi. 37, pire € Kws Tpoonuaivery 6 Oeds, k.7.A. On the 
omens, prodigies, dreams, etc:, in Herodotus, see Mure, Bk. iv. 
ch. 6, § 3, and Rawlinson, i. 71 f. 

? Esp. il. 37 and 39. 

® paxpnyopetv: 1. 68, il. 36, iv. 59. 
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“‘fortune” is no blind chance; it is, as he once 
explains it, “the fortune given by heaven” (7 tyn 
€« Tov Oeiov), the inscrutable dispensation of a divine 
Providence’. The course of this fortune not only 
baffles prediction, but is sometimes directly opposed 
to the reasonable beliefs of men concerning the 
source which dispenses it. Thrice only in the long 
tragedy of the war, as Thucydides unfolds it, do 
men appeal expressly to the gods, invoking the 
name of religion, in their agony, against tyrannous 
strength ; thrice the power behind the veil is deaf, 
_ thrice the hand of the avenger is withheld, and the 
miserable suppliant is struck down by the secure 
malignity of man. The Plataeans appeal to the 
altars which had witnessed the consecration of Greek 
liberty’, and the Spartans kill them in cold blood. 
The Melians are confident against the Athenians as 
the righteous against the unjust’; their city is sacked, 
their men are slain, their women and children en- 
slaved. Nicias, after the great defeat at Syracuse, 
believes that the jealousy of the gods must now be 
exhausted, and has a firm hope, based on a good 
life, for himself and his followers‘; but the wretched 
remnant of his defeated army are in great part 
butchered as they slake their thirst with the bloody 
water of the Assinarus; he himself is put to death 
lest he should tell tales under torture, and the 


1 vy. 104. 7 9j11, 59 $2. 
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survivors pass into a horrible slavery. Thucydides 
feels that the ways of Heaven are hard to under- 
stand, but he does not complain of them ; they are 
matters not for reasoning but for resignation’. He 
regards the fear of the gods as a potent check on 
the bad impulses of men, and notices the loss of this 
fear? as a grave symptom of moral anarchy. As 
to omens, oracles, and similar modes of seeking 
miraculous light or aid, he nowhere denies the 
possibility of such light or aid being occasionally 
given, though his contempt is excited by the 
frequency of imposture*; this, however, he would 
affirm—that such resources are not to be tried until 
all resources within human control have been tried 
in vain’. There is one way only, Thucydides holds, 
by which man can certainly influence his own destiny, 
and that is by bringing an intelligent judgment 
(yvepn) to bear on facts. Some have traced the 
influence of Anaxagoras in the prominence which 
Thucydides gives to the intellectual principle ; but 
no such prompting was needed by a strong under- 
standing of sceptical bent, and it may be observed 
that Thucydides has at least’ not adopted the 
language of Anaxagoras’, It is the peculiar merit 


| Lhd / ‘\ , A a“ 
ll. 64, Pepew te xpy Ta Te Saipmovia avayKaiws TA TE ard TOV 


4 > wl / 
TOAELLWV aVdpELWs. 


PMNS 3 Saiiro 2 
Lg. Ml. 213 V. 26, 103; vil. 50 (of Nicias), tv Kal ayav Oevaopad 
TE KAL TD TOLOVTW TPOTKELLEVOS. 2 Vi 103. 


* vovs, in Thucydides, occurs only in the phrases év vé éxew 


(to intend), rov vodv éxew mpos tT, Or mpooéxev, and Kata voor, “to 
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of the Athenian character, as portrayed in Thucy- 
dides, to recognise intelligence as the true basis of 
action and the true root of courage’, instead of 
regarding mental culture as adverse to civic loyalty 
and warlike spirit. If soothsayers cannot give us 
prescience, reason well used can enable such a man 
as Themistocles at least to conjecture the future’, 
In a trial of human forces the chances baffle pre- 
diction, but superiority in ideas (dudvorat) is a sure 
ground of confidence*, Yet the man of sound 
judgment will not presume on this confidence, for he 
will remember that the other element, “fortune,” is 
beyond his control’. Justice, rightly understood, is 
the “common good’,” and is identical with true 
self-interest’. As the remorseless exaction of an 
extreme penalty, “justice” may be opposed to 
“equity®”; or as a moral standard, it may be 
opposed to “self-interest” in the lower sense’, 
And self-interest, when thus opposed to justice, can 
appeal to ‘(the immemorial usage”,” believed to 
obtain among the gods, and so certainly established 


one’s mind.” The general term for the power of the intellect is 
yvopn, with which didvo. and odveors are sometimes nearly 
synonymous. 

PAUIAOLy 2 5 (02:8; 5 

2 As Archidamus does (i. 84), and Cleon (ili. 37). 

tie 130, TOV ped\Xd\Ovtwv eri mrelorov Tod yevnoopevov apLoros 
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€iKQOTHS. 
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Cia Ke Sill. 40% ¥Vy, £0. 
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among men that it may plausibly be called a sort 
of natural necessity’,—that the stronger shall rule 
the weaker. No speaker in Thucydides goes quite 
so far as Callicles in the Govgzas, or proclaims this 
to be ‘‘natural” as distinguished from “conventional” 
justice. It is not said to be just, but only natural 
and not unreasonable*. The argument against capital 
punishment, which is put into the mouth of Diodotus, 
rests on the observation that no restraints have yet 
been devised which can be trusted to keep human 
passions in check. Legislators have gone through 
the whole list of possible penalties, and even the 
prospect of death is found insufficient to deter those 
who are goaded by want or ambition, and tempted 
by opportunity’. The friendship of men and of 
communities must be founded in the first place on a 
persuasion of mutual benevolence, and on some 
congeniality of character*; but in the long-run the 
only sure bond between States is identity of interests”. 
The Peloponnesian league is loose just because the 
interests diverge’. In default of a common interest, 
the only guarantee for an alliance is balanced fear’. 
Similarly, in the relation of the citizen to the State, 
patriotism is enforced by the dependence of private 
on public welfare’. Pericles even says that no fair 


‘vy. 105, yyovpeba yap 7d te Oeiov d6€y 7d avOpwredv Te cadas 
Sut ravrds ind Hioews dvayKatas, ob dv xpath, dpyew. Cf. iv. 6r, 
vi. 87. * vi. 85, ovdev aAoyov Sti Kal Evpphépov. 

Uh Go es moe So, rit Sea 
1, LAT. “ 
® il, 60. 


s TO dvrimaXov dé€os, ili. 11; Cf. Iv. 92. 
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or just legislation can be expected from citizens who 
have not such a stake in the country as is represented 
by the lives of children’. The distinctive merits of 
an oligarchy—always provided that it is constitu- 
tional, and not of the narrow type which Thucydides 
calls a ‘‘dynasty’”—are fairly recognised in the 
History. Archidamus and Brasidas claim stability, 
moderation and disciplined loyalty for the Spartan 
State’, A true democracy is pictured as one in 
which three elements work together for the common 
good: the rich are the guardians of property, the 
able men offer counsel, and the mass of the citizens 
decide on the opinions laid before them*. Democracy 
was the form of government under which Athens 
had been greatest and most free’: and the best 
phase of the Athenian democracy in his recollection, 
Thucydides says, was just after the Revolution of 
the Four Hundred, since then the oligarchic and 
popular elements were judiciously tempered®. Destiny 
may alter the part which a State is called upon to 
perform, and its institutions may require to be 
modified accordingly. Thus the Corinthians say to 
the Spartans, “ Your system is out of date if you 
are to cope with Athens. In politics, as in art, 

Dy re 

2 The dvvacreia (od pera vopwv, unconstitutional) of Thebes in 
the Persian wars is opposed to the later éAvyapxia ivdvopos, ill. 62. 

8%, 8A Iv. 126 § 4. 

4 vi. 39 (Hermocrates); cf. ii. 37 (Pericles). It is only 
Alcibiades (at Sparta) who uses dypoxparia in a narrow and bad 


sense, as a synonym for dxoAacia An 9ovs (vi. 89). 
5 vi. 89 § 6. $ vill. 97. 
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improvements must prevail. Fixed institutions are 
best for a city at peace. But the call to manifold 
enterprise imposes the need of manifold develop- 
ment. Hence—owing to their varied experience— 
the Athenians have been greater innovators than 
you'.” The analogy suggested here between politics 
and a progressive art” is the more significant when 
it is remembered what the historian’s age had seen 
accomplished in sculpture, architecture and drama. 
It is also worthy of remark that the only unqualified 
censures of democracy which occur in Thucydides, 
and the only protests against change as such, are 
ascribed to the ‘“ violent” Cleon and the “licentious” 
Alcibiades’, 

§ 10, The choice of moments for the introduction 
of speeches is not, with Thucydides, a matter of 
rhetorical caprice, but has an intelligible relation to 
the general plan of his work. A speech or debate 
reported in the direct form always signalises a note- 
worthy point in the inner or mental history of the 
war, as distinguished from the narrative of its 
external facts: it announces thoughts and arguments 
which exercised an important influence, and which 
therefore require to be apprehended with the utmost 
possible distinctness. The event which furnishes 

ow hs 

* “ Among early inquirers into the nature of human action the 
arts helped to fill up the void of speculation.” (Prof. Jowett, 
Introduction to FPlato’s Republic.) 

* il, 37 § 3; vi. 18 § 7. Thucydides speaks of the od dnoruciy 
wapavopia of Alcibiades in vi. 28; cf. vi, 15, where the same term 
is applied to him as in 1. 132 to Pausanias. 
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the occasion for inserting a speech need not be of 
first-rate importance in itself, if only it is typical of 
its kind, and therefore suitable for the dramatic 
exhibition of reasonings which applied to. several 
similar cases. The destruction of Plataea by Sparta 
was an impressive event; but its effect on the 
general course of the war would scarcely have 
warranted the amount of space devoted to the 
Plataean and Theban pleadings’, if the occasion had 
not been a typical illustration of Spartan and Theban 
policy. Such, again, is the case of Mitylene, viewed 
as exemplifying the relation between Athens and 
her subject allies ; and the dramatic form is given 
accordingly, not merely to the Athenian debate on 
Mitylene, but also to the appeal of the Mityleneans 
at Olympia®*. The speech of Brasidas at Acanthus 
is given in the direct form as a specimen of his 
persuasive diplomacy in dealing with the cities of 
the Chalcidic peninsula*. The rival overtures of 
Athens and Syracuse to Camarina have a similarly 
representative character in relation to the wavering 
neutrality of the Sicilian cities, and accordingly the 
direct form is given to the arguments of Euphemus 
and of Hermocrates*. The absence of speeches in 
the Eighth Book has been reckoned among the 
proofs that this book had not received the author's 
last touches. There can be no doubt that Thucydides 
was prevented by death from completing or revising 


1 iil. 53—59, 61—67. ? iil, g—I14. 
3 iv. 85—87. 4 v. 76—80; 82—86. 
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the Eighth Book’: but if his general practice is con- 
sidered, the argument from the absence of speeches 
will appear questionable. Much of the Eighth Book 
is occupied with negotiations, either clandestine or 
indecisive, or both; and in a period of similar 
character which fills the greater part of the Fifth 
Book Thucydides nowhere employs the dramatic 
form®. It cannot surprise us that Thucydides has 
not given a dramatic emphasis to the mere mis- 
representations by which Alcibiades and Chalcideus 
prevailed on the Chians to revolt*, The Revolution 
of the Four Hundred certainly afforded opportunities 
for the insertion of speeches made in debate. But 
that Revolution was primarily concerned with the 


" Classen examines the evidence in his Vorbemerkungen to 
Book viii., with these results :—(1) Book viii. was left unrevised, 
owing to the author’s death while he was engaged upon it, and 
hence several inaccuracies of expression or statement remain 
[cf. e.g. c. 8§ 3—4: the notice of the Bpaxeia vavpayia in c. 80, 
compared with c. 102: c. 89 § 2 (rév wavy otparnyav, «.T.d.): 
c. go § 1, where ov recurs four times in a few lines: c. ror § 3, 
where the geographical details are obscure]. (2) Such.defects of 
the text were early recognised, but for a long time no attempt 
was made to remedy them. (3) In the Alexandrian or Roman 
age a recension of the whole History was made, of which codex 
Vaticanus 126 is the representative. For Books i.—vi. the cases 
in which the codex Vaticanus aone has the true reading are not 
numerous: in vii. they are more so: in viii. they are so frequent 
that here the Vaticanus, as compared with all the other mss., 
assumes the character of a revised text. 

* Thuc. v. 14—83 (422—4168.c.). In Book v. the direct 
form of speech occurs only in the harangue of Brasidas (v. 9) and 
the Melian dialogue (85—116). 

3 vill, 14. 
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form of the Athenian constitution ; its special im- 
portance for the history of the war lay in the use 
which Alcibiades was making of it to procure his 
own recall. This is perhaps the only point in the 
extant part of the Eighth Book at which the usual 
practice of Thucydides would lead us to expect 
the dramatic emphasis; and just here it is found. 
Peisander brings his opponents to admit that the 
case of Athens is desperate without the help of 
Persia. “This, then,” he says, “we cannot get, 
unless we adopt a more temperate policy, and con- 
centrate the administration in fewer hands, so as 
to secure the confidence of the king, . . . and recall 
Alcibiades, the only man living who can gain our 
end.” In a revision of the book Thucydides would 
possibly have worked up the speech of Peisander at 
greater length’. 

§ 11. As regards the language of the speeches, 
Thucydides plainly avows that it is chiefly or wholly 
his own’. The dramatic truth, so far as it goes, is 
in the matter, not in the form. He may sometimes 
indicate such broad characteristics as the curt blunt- 

RS VAs 3. 

2 The absence of military harangues, too, in Book viii. is 
sufficiently explained by the absence of any good occasion for 
them. The sea-fights at Euboea (95) and Cyzicus were hardly 
such: and the narrative breaks off before the more decisive 
actions of Cynossema and Aegospotami. The question has been 
discussed lately in an essay, De Thucydidei Operis Libri viii. 


indole ac natura, by Paul Hellwig (Halle, 1876). 
8 i, 22, where the axpiBea avtn tov A€xOevtwy is opposed to 


the &vpraca yvopn. 
27—-2 
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ness of the ephor Sthenelaidas' or the insolent 
vehemence of Alcibiades?. But, as a rule, there is 
little discrimination of style. In all that concerns 
expression, the speeches are essentially the oratorical 
essays of the historian himself. At the end of the 
war, when he composed or revised them, the art of 
Rhetoric was thoroughly established at Athens. The 
popular dialectic of the Sophists had been combined 
with lessons in the minute proprieties of language. 
Protagoras taught correctness in grammatical forms’, 
Prodicus in the use of synonyms*. The Sicilian 
Rhetoric had familiarised Athenian speakers with 
principles of division and arrangement’®. Gorgias, 
with his brilliant gift of expression®, had for a while 
set the fashion of strained antithesis and tawdry 
splendour. It might have been expected from the 
character of his mind that Thucydides would be 
keenly alive to what was hollow and false in the new 
rhetoric. Several touches in the History show that 


' 1. 86, rods peév Adyous Tobs ToAXods TH ’AOnvaiwy od yryvdcKe, 
K.T.A. 

2 vi. 18 § 3, rapreverOar és doov Bovdrducba apxewv: § 4, 
oTopégwpev TO ppdvypa, etc., where the scholiast remarks that 
this is the harshest (oxAnpérarov) of the metaphors in Thucydides, 
adda kara AXAKiBiadyy. 

* ép0oereva, Plat. Phaedr. 267 C. 

* dpbdrns dvoparwr, Plat. Luthyd. p. 277 E. 

> The two things which the early Sicilian Rhetoric most 
sought to teach were skill in marshalling facts and skill in 
arguing probabilities: cp. Attic Orators, vol. i. p. cxviii f. 

° Cp. 7. i. cxxill. Gorgias was not properly either a student 
of technical rhetoric or a sophist. 
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he was so. Citizens in grave debate are contrasted 
with men who play audience to the empty displays 
of sophists’. A contempt for rhetorical common- 
place is frequently indicated. Thus Pericles declines 
to dilate on the legendary glories of Athens? or on 
the advantages of patriotic fortitude’, and Her- 
mocrates begs to be excused from enlarging on the 
hardships of war‘ or the blessings of peace. On 
the technical side, however, Thucydides shows the 
influence of the new art. This often appears in his 
method of marshalling topics and in his organisation 
of the more elaborate speeches’. It is seen still 
more clearly if his style is compared with that of 
the orator Antiphon. The extant work of Antiphon 
as a writer of speeches for the law-courts falls in the 


’ Thue. iil. 38 § 7. ooguorrdy [the word only here in Thuc.] 
Geatats éouxdres KaOnpevors paddov 7 mept TorAews PBovdAcvopEvors. 
Cf. § 5, pera Kawdrntos doyou dratacbo. apirto. ‘Thucydides 
thrice uses émideréis, but only once in reference to oratory, and 
then in a general, not in a technical sense (iil. 42). The regular 
speakers in the Ecclesia are thrice spoken of as pyropes, and 
always in a more or less unfavourable tone (iil. 40; vi. 29; Vill. 1). 

3 iz 36. orn As iv. 59. 

’ iv. 62. Compare what Alcibiades says at Sparta in declining 
to dwell on the evils of democracy—a dd repli dporoyoupevys 
dvolas ovdév av Katvov A€youTo. 

6 As in the Plataean and Theban speeches to the Spartan 
judges (iii. 53-59, 6167), in the speeches of Hermocrates and 
Athenagoras to the Syracusan assembly (vi. 33—34, 30-—40), and 
in the Funeral Oration. We can recognise a conscious partition, 
more or less complete, into mpooip.ov, mpobeots (or mpoKatacKevy), 
depynots, mites, éridoyos. Cp. Attic Orators, vol. 1. pp. 36, 181 ; 
il. 422. 
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years 421—411 B.c.1. The warmth of the terms in 
which Thucydides describes him as “a master of 
device and of expression’,’—a phase identical with 
that which is ascribed, as a definition of statesman- 
like ability, to Pericles—testifies at least to an in- 
tellectual sympathy. There is, however, no evidence 
for the ancient tradition that the historian was the 
pupil of the orator®*, Thucydides and Antiphon 
belong to the same rhetorical school, and represent 
the same early stage in the development of Attic 
prose. Both writers admit words of an antique or 
a decidedly poetical cast*. Both delight in verbal 
contrasts, pointed by insisting on the precise differ- 
ence between terms of similar import’. Both use 


1 Of his extant works, Or. v., repi tod “Hpwdou dovov, may be 
referred to about 417 B.c., and Or. vi., rept tod yopevrod, to about 
412 B.C. Cp. Attic Orators, i. 34, 58, 63. 

vill. 68, Kpatiotos évOupnOyvar... Kal & yvoin eiwelv. Cf. il. 
60, ds ovdevds oiopat yoowy elvar yraval te Ta S€ovTa Kal Epunvedoar 
TAUTA, 

* Caecilius of Calacte, in the Augustan age, conjectured that 
Thucydides had been the pupil of Antiphon (Vit¢. x. Oratz.); 
Hermogenes (epi id. il. 497) notices the belief as current, but 
rejects it. It seems to have been a mere guess, resting on re- 
semblance of style. See Aztec Orators, 1. p. 4. 

4 E.g. Antiphon: dAcripios—rowy—mpootporaros—évOvp.c0s— 
aoraipw (il. 8. 5)—avOpuirwov Pidov (iv. a. 2)—evdia (ii. B. 1)— 
xopopirciv (v. 78)—qirobvrys (ii. B. 12). Thucydides: repwwry 
(=oxoria, iv. 86)—axOyduv (ii. 37)—vavBarys (i. 121; cf. Pollux 
i. 95, TO vavBaras dvondlew (rods vavras) tpayiKdTepov—eoOypara 
(iii. 58)—éooapevov (= idpvcapévwr, 7b.)—Kexpndres (ili. 59)— 
mepipputos (iv. 64)—vdAoxpweiv (vi. 18)—érndvydleobar (vi. 36), 
and many more. 


° Eg. Antiphon: yvwpirrai—dicacrai—dogacrai—xpital (v. 
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metaphors rather bolder than Greek prose easily 
tolerated in its riper age’. On the other hand, 
there are three respects in which the composition of 
Thucydides may be contrasted with that of Antiphon. 
First, Thucydides has a pregnant brevity which 
would not have been possible in such measure for 
a practical orator, since no ordinary hearer could 
have followed his meaning with full comprehension’. 
Secondly, Thucydides often departs not only from 
the natural but from the rhetorical order of words, in 


94): the mpaxropes tdv dxovoiwy distinguished from the airiou tdv 
mabnpatwyv (ii. B. § 6): 1a Trapwxnpéeva onpelors misTdca, Ta OE 
PéAXdovta Texunpios (af. Ammon. 127). Thucydides: airfa— 
katynyopia (i. 68): Ppovnua—Karappovnua—avxnua—Katappovycis 
(ii. 62): éravéorncav—aréornoay (ili. 39)—ovK avverwrépov, 
kakoévvetwrépov O€ (vi. 76): Katorxioar—éEoixicar (2b.)—mapaiveris— 
agiwois (i. 41)—d0xotca—davouevyn (i. 32)—mpoertBovdAcvev— 
avremiBovrevew (i. 33): Stxacral . . . cwppovictai (vi. 87). 

1 £E.g. Antiphon: ra tyvyn rHs Urowias eis todTov Pépovta (ii. y. 
10): iarpovs rs atuxias (iil. B. 13); cf. i. y. 1 and i. B. ro. 
Thucydides: 9 éruorjpn eyynpdceras (vi. 18)—iatpds THs TOAEWwS 
(vi. 14)—8ovAot 76 Ppdvypa 76 aidvidvoy (ii. 61)—7dAeuos Biatos 
diddoKados (iii. 82)—érixAacOyjva (ill. 59), etc. 

2 This brevity appears (1) in such constructions as yuvaikeias 
pets, Oca. . . €vovrar (il. 45), OF TOV pev apxew TOV dé dtavoetcGac 
(sc. apxewv, i. 124); (2) in the suppression of a clause which can 
be supplied mentally, as often before a sentence introduced by 
yap (cf. i. 120 ad init.) : (3) in the pregnant use of words, as vi. 
Il, orep nuas éexpoBovor (= éxpoBortvres A€yovar). Cic. de Orat. 
ii. 22, sententiis magis abundat quam verbis...; 13, ita verbis 
aptus et pressus est, etc. Quint. x. 1, densus et brevis et semper 
sibi instans. Dionys., p. 792, says that it belongs to Thucydides 
mepacbat Sv éhaxiorov dvopatwv rrdiora onpaive,and Marcellinus, 


§ 50, speaks of his Oavpacrai Bpaxvryres. 
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order to throw a stronger emphasis on the word 
which is the key-note to the thought; and in this 
again he is seen to be writing for readers, not for 
hearers’. Thirdly, the strings of clauses, forming 
periods of a somewhat loose and inartistic kind, are 
longer with Thucydides than with Antiphon, and 
this because Thucydides is striving to express ideas 
of a more complex nature’. The originality and 
the striking interest of the historian’s style consists, 
in fact, in this, that we see a vigorous mind in the 
very act of struggling to mould a language of 
magnificent but immature capabilities. Sometimes 
the direction of the thought changes in the moment 
that it is being uttered*. Then arise obscurities 
which have their source in the intense effort of 
Thucydides to be clear at each successive moment— 
to say exactly what he means at that moment. The 
strong consciousness of logical coherence then makes 
him heedless of formal coherence. The student of 


' Eg. ill. 39, peta Tov ToteurwTatwov yds otavtes StaPOeipan: 
1. 33, yevyoerar 5€... Kady) » Evvtvxia Kata rodAa THs Huerépas 
xpelas: vi. 82, ods Evyyeve’s Pacw Svras jpas Svpaxdcror SeSovAde- Oar: 
V. OI, ert owrnpia viv Tovs Adyous epotpev THs VmeTepas ToAEWS. 

* #.g. such a sentence as that in Antiphon v. 21, 9 pépv 
mpopacrs Exatépw—arobavelv avtov tov “Hpwdyv, may be compared 
in-general structure with Thuc. vi. 82, nets yap "Iwves dvres. . . 
Svpaxdoror SedovAGoGa1, but the latter has a much longer series of 
clauses. In Thucydides the transition from a simple string of 
clauses to a period properly so called is commonly made by the 
insertion of explanatory parentheses introduced with yap. 

® Eg. vil. 42, Tots Xvpaxoveios.... xatramwAngis eyévero.. . 
opavres, x.t.X. Cp. iii, 36, vi. 24, iv. 108, etc. 
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Thucydides has one consolation which is not always 
present to the student of a difficult writer. He 
knows that he is not engaged in the hopeless or 
thankless task of unravelling a mere rhetorical tangle, 
Every new light on the thought is sure to be a new 
light on the words’. 

§ 12. The practice of introducing speeches was 
continued through the whole series of Greek and 
Roman historians, and, owing to its classical prestige, 
even maintained itself for a time in modern literature. 
But it is curious to trace the process by which it was 
gradually estranged from the spirit and significance 
of its origin. For Xenophon, the idea of portraying 
character in deed and in word was as natural as for 
Thucydides. Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon, 
with all their differences, alike belong to an age in 
which the historian draws from life and for life, 
setting forth what has been done and said, but rarely 
theorising or commenting. In the political life which 
Thucydides and Xenophon represent, public speech 

‘ Jelf (following Kiihner) rightly classes Thucydides with 
those writers who, “engrossed with the subject, were overpowered 
by their flow of thought, and endeavouring to concentrate these 
notions in all their fulness in as few words as possible, passed 
from thought to thought, without taking much care that the 
several parts of the whole sentence should be connected together 
with a strict grammatical accuracy.” The constructions of Thucy- 
dides, he adds, “‘in spite of, or perhaps because of, their gram- 
matical inaccuracy, have a power and depth of expression which 
perhaps no other prose writer ever attained.” (Greek Grammar, 
ii. 593.)—Thucydides wishes his ¢hought to be what Aristotle 
requires in the period (Rez. iii. 9)—edovvorrov. Cp. Aétic 
Orators, i. 35. 
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wielded the decisive force; but while the main 
purpose of Thucydides is political, that of Xenophon 
is rather ethical. Xenophon introduces direct speech 
or dialogue chiefly to enforce the moral lessons of 
individual character. The colloquial tone prevails 
even in political debate’, and there is rarely any 
attempt at condensed reasoning of the Thucydidean 
type. Inthe course of the fourth century B.c. the 
school of Isocrates developed a normal literary prose, 
and such writers as Ephorus and Theopompus applied 
a rhetoric more florid than their master’s to the mis- 
placed embellishment of history*. At the same time 
the political life of Greece was decaying, and with it 
the instinct which in earlier days would have been 
offended by the obtrusion of false ornament on a 
narrative of civic action. Then came the age of 
the Alexandrian erudition, and history was made a 
province of learned research. Polybius is a learned 
historian with a theory, but he is also a practical 
statesman and soldier. He is utterly opposed to 
the rhetorical treatment of historical subjects. He 
expressly condemns the sensational writers who 
confound the scope of history with that of tragedy. 
Tragedy, he says, may stir the emotions by any 
fiction which is not too improbable: the part of 


' See eg. the speeches of Critias and Theramenes in Xen. 
ffellen. ii. 3. ‘This colloquial tone is one element of the quality 
in Xenophon which Quintilian (x. 1) calls ‘“‘iucunditas inaffec- 
tata.” 

* On the rhetorical historians of the Isocratic school, see Aétic 
Orators, ii. 48 and 427. 
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history is to teach lessons of permanent worth “by 
means of real deeds and words’.” At the same 
time, he is keenly alive to the power of oratory. 
He observes how a single weighty speaker may turn 
the tide at a crisis’, and he apparently feels bound 
to make some attempt at representing oratorical 
effect. When he makes his persons speak, he does 
so much in the spirit of Thucydides, though less 
elaborately : that is, he has some definite points or 
arguments which he wishes to present in the most 
vivid form at a critical moment. Like Thucydides, 
he sometimes balances the harangues of generals on 
opposite sides’. Sometimes he begins to give merely 
the purport of what was said, and then passes 
from the oblique to direct speech‘, as Thucydides 
occasionally does. And it may be concluded that, 
like Thucydides, he gave the “general sense ” faith- 
fully whenever it could be ascertained®. But Polybius 
stands alone in this respect among the historical 
writers after Xenophon. In the period between 


1 Polyb. ii. 56: éxet pev yap (Ze. in Tragedy) det dia rav 
mbaveratwv oywv éxrdAntar Kal Yoxaywynoa Kara 70 Topov Tovs 
dxovovras, évOade dé (in History) dia rdv aAnOwav épywv Kat Aoywv 

> A / / 8 5 /, ‘\ a \ Xr 0 ~ 
eis Tov mavta xpovov didaéar Kal meioar Todvs piAopabodvtas. 
2 2 4 4 hy , > i? e 6 \ ae! > 5 ‘ 
Polyb. xi. 10: oUtws els Adyos, evxaipws pybeis vm avdpos 
agtoriatov, zohAdKis ov povoy amotpérer TOV xEipiotwy adda Kal 
Tapopya mpos Ta KadAdoTa Tos avOpurrovs. 

° E.g. of Hannibal and Scipio, Polyb. iii. ro8—rr1. 

* Polyb. xi. 28; xxi. 14. 

° See Polyb. xxx. 4: jv 8 0 vods ris aroxpicews TovovTos,— 
the gvyuraca yvwun of Thuc. i. 22. 
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Alexander and Augustus the rhetorical school of 
history prevailed. Diodorus Siculus and Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus' are both rhetoricians, the rhetoric 
of Diodorus being combined with a quasi-philo- 
sophical bent, and that of Dionysius with esthetic 
criticism. * Diodorus, indeed, has some quaintly 
judicious remarks on the introduction of long 
speeches into history. They interrupt the story, 
he says, and distract the reader: writers who wish 
to show their eloquence should do so somewhere 
else. A history should be an organic whole; a 
speech which is inserted amiss cannot have vital 
grace’, Still, speeches are sometimes desirable, 
Diodorus adds, for the sake of yariety (qovxvdia). 
When circumstances require that an envoy or senator 
should speak, the historian must gallantly accompany 
his personages into the arena of debate*. Diodorus 
appears to recognise, as he certainly used, the free 
licence of invention‘. His view is substantially that 


’ I have purposely abstained from examining the criticisms of 
Dionysius on the speeches in Thucydides, since he regards them 
exclusively from the point of view of contemporary rhetoric, not 
at all from the historian’s, His criticisms on Thucydides are, for 
this very reason, immeasurably inferior to those in his excellent 
essays on the orators. The lengthy speech of Veturia to Coriolanus 
(Dionys, Ant. Rom. vill. 46—53) is a fair specimen of his own 
practice in the rhetorical embellishment of history. 

> €orépyrar THS WoxiKns xapitos, Diod, xx. 2. 

® Diod. xx. 2, 6 px reOappyxdtws ovyxataBaivwy mpos Tovs év 
Tots AGyous ayavas Kat avTos braitios av ein. 

* Thus he says, 2é., Heyedey Kat Naptpav tov vrobécewv ovoay, 


ov TEpLopaTteov é\atrova TOV epywv pavnvar TOV Aoyov. 
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of Plutarch’ and Lucian*. They demand that the 
speech shall be appropriate to the speaker and to 
the occasion, but the same conditions are equally 
binding on an epic poet. Among the Roman 
historians of the first rank, Livy is the one who 
has made the largest use of this freedom. He 
once says, in reference to a speech of Cato’s, that, 
as the real text is extant in Cato’s Ovigznes, he 
will not give the reader a pale copy of that rich 
eloquence’. It might have been inferred that Livy 
was careful in his speeches to represent individual 
character and manner‘. But the inference is scarcely 
supported by the extant portion of his work, though 
it is possible that his portraits may have become 
more accurate in this respect as he came to later 
times and ampler materials. The speeches are some- 
times of great power and beauty, but the rhetorical 
colour is uniform, and there is sometimes an absolute 


1 Plut., praecept. ger. Reipubl. 6, where he objects to long 
speeches before battles as out of place. The speeches, often 
happily dramatic, in his own biographies are the best comment on 
his remark (de glor. Athen. p. 346), Tdv toropiKav KpdtioTos 0 THY 
dupynow dorep ypapny 7dGecr Kai mpoowrors eidwroroujTas. 

* Lucian, de conscrib. hist. 58, nv 8€ wore... dewvornta: “ And 
if it should ever be necessary to introduce a person speaking, first 
of all let the speech be suitable to the person and the matter ; 
next let it be as clear as possible: then, however, you are at 
liberty to declaim (fyropedoa) and to show your oratorical 
power.” 

8 “ Simulacrum viri copiosi,” Liv. xlv. 25. 

* As Quintilian says of Livy, ‘ita dicuntur omnia, cum rebus 
tum personis accommodata,” x. I. 
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disregard of dramatic probability. Sallust has 
higher merit in this department. The war of 
Jugurtha and the conspiracy of Catiline were, 
when Sallust wrote, events of recent memory, and 
each had been illustrated by striking contrasts of 
character. According to Plutarch, the employment 
of shorthand writers? to report debates in the 
Roman Senate began in 63 B.c.; it was certainly 
well established in the closing years of the Republic. 
Sallust had some advantages for the presentation 
of character in a manner at once dramatic and 
historical, and he seems to have used them well. 
There is no reason to doubt that Caesar’s speech 
in the debate on the punishment of the conspirators 
was substantially such as Sallust reports*; and his 
way of introducing a discourse of Memmius in the 
Jugurthine War implies that it is true not only to 

1 Eig. Liv. il. 403 xxiii. 8, 9. Livy seems sometimes to have 
taken hints from Polybius or Thucydides; cp. xxx. 30 with Polyb. 
xv, 6, and vil. 30 with Thuc. i. 32. 

> Plut. (Caz. min. 23) says that the speech of Cato in the 
debate on the conspiracy of Catiline is believed to be the only 
one of his preserved—Cicero having taught some of the most 
rapid writers the use of a shorthand (onpeia mpodwWatavros év 
puxpots Kat Bpaxéou tUros ToANGY ypappatwy exovra Svvau.y), and 
having distributed these writers through the Senate-house. For 
the Romans, Plutarch adds, did not yet possess tovs kadoujevous 
onpeoypaovs: this was the beginning of it. Suetonius mentions 
a speech of Julius Caesar which, Augustus thought, must have been 
imperfectly taken down by the actuardd (Caes. 55). The usual 
Roman word was xofarius. Martial has an epigram on a short- 
hand writer, xiv. 208. 

® Sallust, Cats/. 51, 52. 
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the substance but to the manner. Tacitus uses the 
dramatic form more variously than Sallust, but 
with a stricter historical conscience than Livy. He 
resembles Thucydides and Polybius in never in- 
troducing a speech merely for oratorical effect, but 
always for the purpose of illustrating a political 
situation or character. There is a well-known in- 
stance—the only one in ancient literature—in which 
the discourse given by the historian can be com- 
pared with an official record of the discourse really 
delivered. In the Eleventh Book of the Axnals 
the Emperor Claudius addresses the Senate in 
support of a proposal for imparting the Roman 
franchise to the provincials of Gallia Comata*. The 
bronze tablets found at Lyons in the sixteenth 
century, and now in the Museum there, give what 
purports to be the real speech of Claudius on this 
occasion. Tacitus and the tablets disagree hope- 
lessly in language and in nearly all the detail, but 
agree in the general line of argument*. Knowing 


' Bellum Jugurth. 31—a striking illustration of the Roman 
feeling that oratory, for its own sake, deserved a place in history. 

2 Ulrici, indeed (Charakteristik der antiken Historiographie, 
p. 148), regards some of the speeches in Tacitus as inserted merely 
for dramatic ornament; ¢.g. Ann. 1. 17, 22, 42, 43, 58, 59; il. 14, 
45, 46; iii, 16, 61; iv. 34, 35; xil. 10. But in all such cases, I 
think, it will be found that a more serious motive is also present. 

® Tac. Ana. xi. 24. 

4 The text of the two bronze tablets, found in 1524, has been 
edited by A. de Boissieu in his Zwscriptions antiques de Lyon. It 
is printed in Orelli’s edition of Tacitus at the end of Book xi. of 


the Annals, p. 342. 
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the antiquarian turn of Claudius, Tacitus might 
easily have concluded that the Emperor’s speech 
would dwell largely on historical precedents ; but it 
seems more likely that he knew, from oral or written 
report, the substance of what Claudius had said, and 
worked up this in his own way. Here, then, is a 
rough gauge of the approximation which might be 
made to the truth by a historian who composed a 
speech based on ‘‘the general sense of what was 
really said.” Thucydides and Polybius, Sallust and 
Tacitus, are widely removed from writers who in- 
troduce harangues merely as opportunities of display’. 
The latter tendency prevailed in what Gibbon calls 
“the elaborate and often empty speeches of the 
Byzantine historians*.” The Latin chroniclers of 
the middle ages rarely ventured on such ambitious 
efforts. But at the revival of letters the classical 
practice of inserting speeches was revived by 
historical writers, whether they wrote in Latin‘ 


1 As they are introduced, for example, by Quintus Curtius, 
who gives the speech of the Scythian ambassadors to Alexander 
(vii. 8), and an impossible harangue of Dareius to his army before 
the battle of Arbela (iv. 14). 

* Decline and Fall, ch. 43. It is difficult to believe, with 
Gibbon, that the speech of Attila to his soldiers before the battle 
of Chalons—as given in Cassiodorus—can rest on any basis of 
fact (ch. 35); however it may be with the letter of Belisarius to 
Justinian given by Procopius, which Gibbon thinks ‘‘genuine and 
original” (ch. 43). 

* £.g. Paulus Aemilius, Strada Mariana, Buchanan, Grotius, 
De Thou. 
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or in their vernacular. M. Daunou? quotes some 
curious examples from the French literature of the 
three centuries before our own. Thus Vertot, in 
his Révolutions romaines, entered into competition 
with Dionysius, Livy and Plutarch, by inventing a 
fourth version of the appeal made to Coriolanus by 
his mother. in the Volscian camp. Mézerai could 
make Joan of Arc address her executioners in a 
harangue full of violent invective and sinister pre- 
diction ; and this when the contemporary record of 
her trial existed, with its notice of the rare and 
broken utterances which belonged to her last hours’. 
By degrees a controversy arose on the question 
whether a historian is entitled to invent speeches for 
his persons, and the literary world was long divided 
upon it. Isaac Voss* and Mably’ were among 
the more distinguished champions of the oratorical 
licence ; among its opponents were Voltaire—whose 


1 £.g. Machiavelli, Guicciardini, Meézerai. 

° Cours d’ Etudes Historiques, vol. vii. p. 466 ff. 

® As M. Daunou gravely observes: “ La plus simple réflexion 
suffit pour concevoir que les Anglais, tenant en leur pouvoir la 
malheureuse Jeanne, ne lui auraient pas permis, a4 sa derniére 
heure, de débiter publiquement toutes ces sottises” (p. 476). ‘The 
authentic records of her trial and execution are contained, he 
adds, in vol. ili. of the JVotices e¢ Extraits des Manuscrits de la 
Bibliotheque du Rot. It is an extraordinary example of the 
rhetorical taste of the age that Mézerai should have preferred to 
declaim, when he might have told a true story of the deepest 
pathos. : 

* Ars Historica, 20. 

& De la manitre ad’ écrire l’ Histoire, Works, vol. xii, 452—461. 


ine 28 
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opinion has been quoted already—and D’Alembert. 
The latter declared, in 1761, that a historian who 
filled his work with speeches would be sent back 
to college’. But the practice lingered on a little 
longer, being commonly defended by the plea that 
it was enlivening, and that it could not be really 
deceptive’. The spirit of scientific criticism has 
now banished it for ever from history, and has 
relegated it to its proper sphere in the province of 


historical romance. 

§ 13. Thucydides set the first great example of 
making historical persons say what they might have 
said. The basis of his conception was common to 
the whole ancient world: it was the sovereign im- 


1 “Tranchons le mot, aujourd’hui l’on renverrait aux amplifi- 
cations de collége un historien qui remplirait son ouvrage de 
harangues”: quoted by Daunou (vii. 472) from a paper on the 
art of writing history, read by D’Alembert to the French Academy 
(op. 418). 

* Thus Gaillard, in his History of Francis I., published in 
1766, answers the charge of a “petite infidélité” by saying: 
‘Je réponds que je ne puis voir une infidélité réelle ot d’un cété 
personne ne veut tromper, et ot d’un autre cété personne ne 
peut étre trompé” (Daunou, p. 458). This is much the same as 
the apology for Livy’s speeches made by Crevier in the preface to 
his edition: “ Quasi vero cuiquam innocens ille dolus imponat.” 
Botta’s History of Italy from 1780 to 1814 contains one of the 
latest examples, perhaps, of the licence, when he gives (Book iii.) 
the speeches of Pesaro and Vallaresso in the debate of the 
Venetian Senate on the French invasion of Italy (1793), and 
(Book v.) a debate in the Piedmontese Council. The practice 
was thoroughly suited to the Italian genius, and maintained itself 
longest in Italy. 
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portance of speech in political and civic life. But 
in Thucydides the use of the licence is dramatic— 
that is, conducive to the truthful and vivid pre- 
sentment of action. In most of the later Greek and 
Roman historians it is either rhetorical—that is, 
subservient to the display of the writer's style—or 
partly dramatic and partly rhetorical. The art of 
rhetoric passed through two stages of educational 
significance in the ancient world. In the first stage, 
with which Thucydides was contemporary, rhetoric 
meant a training for real debate in the assembly or 
the law-courts. Then, as Greek political life died 
down, rhetoric came to mean the art of writing or 
declaiming’» The speeches in Thucydides have 
the dramatic spirit, and not the rhetorical, because, 
although the art of rhetoric has helped to make 
them, they are in direct relation with real action and 
real life. The rhetorical historians of the ancient 
world represent the second stage of rhetoric: their 
speeches are only more or less possible declamations. 
The modern writers who attempted to revive the 
practice were in a lower deep still, since for them 
rhetoric was not even a living element of culture’. 
But it may be well to consider a little more closely 


’ The process of this change has been sketched in the AZtic 
Orators, vol. ii. ch. xxiv. 

2 The Roman historical writers of the Empire were under the 
influence of the recitations (cp. Mayor on Juvenal ii.; and 
Heitland and Raven, in the Introduction to their extracts from 
Quintus Curtius, in the Pitt Press Series, p. 12). Prejudicial to 
history as this influence was, it yet gave a special interest to the 
speeches, regarded as exercises in a familiar art. 

28—2 
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how far and in what sense Thucydides can be called 
dramatic. The epithet “dramatic” is sometimes 
applied to narrative when no more is apparently 
meant than that it is vivid or graphic. In the proper 
sense, however, a narrative is dramatic only when 
it elicits the inherent eloquence of facts. Thucydides 
is dramatic, for instance, when he places the Melian 
dialogue’ immediately before the Sicilian expedition. 
The simple juxtaposition of insolence and ruin is 
more effective than comment. The bare recital, 
thus ordered, makes the same kind of impression 
which the actions themselves would have made if 
one had immediately succeeded the other before our 
eyes. It might not be difficult, with a little adroit- 
ness, to represent Thucydides as a conscious dramatic 
artist throughout his work ; and an ingenious writer 
has actually shown how his History may be conceived 
as a tragedy cast into five acts*, But it would perhaps 


* In the remarkable speech of the Athenian envoy Euphemus 
at Camarina (vi. 8286, 415 B.c.), the dramatic purpose of the 
Melian dialogue is continued and completed. The plain avowal 
of Athenian motives is reiterated, and their bearing on the Sicilian 
expedition is explicitly stated. See vi. 83, tyv re ydp exet apyyny 
(in Greece) eipyjxapev dud d€éos éxew, kal ra evOade (in Sicily) dua ro 
ato yKew peta Tov ditwv acdadrds Katacrycopevor. 85, wore 
Kal ravOdde eikos TP OS TO AVoLTEAODY Kal, O héyouer, és Svpaxoctous 
déos KabioracOau. 

* Ulrici, Charakteristik der antiken Historiographie, p. 313. 
Book i. is a prologue, he says, which acquaints the reader with 
the immediate antecedents of the drama and the relative positions 
of the chief actors. The First Act comprises the plague at 
Athens, the supreme efforts of Pericles and his death, the de- 
struction of Plataea by Sparta, the overthrow of Mitylene by 
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be truer to say that the war itself presented striking 
contrasts, analogous to those which a dramatic poet 
contrives : the dullest writer could not have wholly 
missed these contrasts ; and if Diodorus had been 
the historian, his work, too, might have revealed the 
five acts; but Thucydides was peculiarly well fitted 
to bring out these contrasts with the most complete 
effect. He was so, because he felt the whole moment 
and pathos of the events themselves; because he 
saw them with the distinctness of intense concen- 
tration ; and because, partly under the influence of 
language’, he had even more than the ordinary 
Greek love of antithesis. It is obvious that the 
Peloponnesian war, as a subject for history, may be 


Athens (ii. r—iil. 68). The Second Act presents the typical party- 
strife at Corcyra ; fortune wavers; the Athenians are defeated by the 
Aetolians, but blockade the Spartans in Sphacteria (iil. 69—1Vv. 36). 
The Third Act opens with the surrender of the Spartans; the 
Athenians occupy Cythera ; both sides are weary of the struggle, 
and at length a peace is concluded. But there are signs that it 
cannot last, and now Alcibiades comes forward to advocate the 
Sicilian expedition (iv. 37—Vvi. 23). The Fourth Act is the crisis— 
the Sicilian expedition, ending in the Athenian defeat (vi. 24—vii.). 
In the Fifth Act the catastrophe is delayed for a moment by the 
recall of Alcibiades. He brings back a gleam of prosperity with 
him. But he is again dismissed ; and then comes the final ruin of 
Athens (viii.). 

1 The Greek instinct for symmetry and just measure sharpened 
the perception of contrast, and the desire of vividly expressing 
contrast helped to mould the language. Thus when it is said 
of Antigone, racdv yuvaikdy ws dvagwrdry | Kakuot am epywv 
eixdceotdtov POiver (694), it is the keenly felt opposition of things 
that is striving to utter itself in the forcible opposition of words. 
Then Rhetoric arose, with its opposition of words even where 
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said to have dramatic unity in the sense that it is 
a single great action: as, by an analogous metaphor, 
the subject of Herodotus may be said to have 
epic unity, because the various parts, though they 
cannot be brought within the compass of one action’, 
can be brought within the compass of one narrative. 
And, apart from this rudimentary dramatic unity, 
the Peloponnesian war has a further analogy to a 
drama in presenting a definite moment at which the 
cardinal situation is decisively reversed—as it is 
reversed in the Ocedzpus Tyrannus, for instance, 
when the king discovers that he is an incestuous 
parricide. That moment is the Sicilian expedition. 
The supreme test of “dramatic” quality in a history 
of the Peloponnesian war must be the power with 
which the historian has marked the significance of 
the Sicilian expedition as the tragic “revolution” 
(pertpetera), the climax of pity and terror, the decisive 
reversal. Thucydides has devoted the whole of his 
Sixth and Seventh Books to the events of those 
two years, thus at once marking the significance of 
the expedition as the turning-point of the war. And 
every reader knows with what tremendous effect he 
has traced its course, from the moment when the 
whole population of Athens was gathered at the 
there was no commensurate opposition of things. Thucydides 
was partly under this influence of Rhetoric: witness his épyov 
and Adyos, etc.; but, by a reversal of the natural process, the 
very habit of verbal antithesis tended to quicken the observation 
of opportunities for its effective employment. 


* Ze. no drama on the Persian wars could have included (e.g.) 
the Egyptian and Scythian episodes of Herodotus. 
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Peiraeus in the early midsummer morning to see 
the splendid fleet sail for Sicily, and the trumpet 
commanded silence while the whole multitude joined 
in prayer, and wine was poured from vessels of 
silver and gold as the pean’ arose, down to that 
overthrow of which he writes that they were de- 
stroyed with utter destruction, and that few out of 
many came home*. Here, at the point in his story 
which supplies the crucial test, Thucydides shows 
that he possesses true dramatic power. By the 
direct presentment of the facts, not by reflections 
upon them, he makes us feel all that is tragic in the 
Sicilian disaster itself, and also all that it means in 
relation to the larger tragedy of the war. The same 
power is seen in many particular episodes of the 
History : for example, in the self-restrained majesty 
of Pericles, the great protagonist of the opening 
war, whose courage, amidst havoc and pestilence, 
ever rises as the Athenian courage declines; or in 
the first appearance of Alcibiades on the scene, 
with his brilliant versatility and his profound lack 
of loyalty, with his unmeasured possibilities for good 
or evil, just when the Sicilian project is trembling in 
the balance. Without pressing the parallel between 
the History and a work of dramatic art to any 
fanciful length, it may be said with a definite mean- 
ing that Thucydides has not merely the inspiration 
of action, but often also the spirit of the noblest 
tragic drama. 

It is natural to regret his silence in regard to the 


91.36. 2 V8 7. 
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social and intellectual life of his age’. The simplest 
explanation of it is that he did not conceive such 
details as requisite for the illustration of his purely 
political subject. The art and poetry of the day, 
the philosophy and the society, were perhaps in his 
view merely the decorations of the theatre in which 
the great tragedy of the war was being played. 
Though he wrote for all time, he did not conceive 
of an audience who would have to reconstruct this 
theatre before they could fully comprehend his 
drama’. No writer has ever been at once so 


1 The names of Aeschylus, Sophocles (the poet), Euripides 
(the poet), Aristophanes, Pheidias, Ictinus, Anaxagoras, Socrates, 
are among those which Thucydides nowhere mentions. In addition 
to Helen (i. 9) and Procne (ii. 29), only four women are named in 
the whole History, and not one of them has the slightest human 
interest in reference to the war—Chrysis and Phaeinis, succes- 
sively priestesses of the Argive Hera (ii. 1, iv. 133); Stratonice, 
the sister of Perdiccas (ii. 101); and Archedice, the daughter of 
Hippias (vi. 59). The Parthenon is alluded to as a treasury; and 
the Propylaea are noticed—as a work which had reduced the 
balance in it (ii. 13 § 3, where év rH axporod\er= ev TO dic O0ddp). 

* Thucydides can, indeed, imagine a time when Sparta shall 
be desolate, and only the ruins of Athens shall remain; i. ro § 2, 
Aaxedayovioy yap «i 7 modus epnuobein...’AOnvaiwy 8& 7d adrd 
tovto maQdvtwy, K.7.4. But he has no conception of a time when 
the Hellenic civilisation that he knew should have passed away. 
Thus Pericles says that Athens (unlike Troy or Mycenae, he 
means) needs no Homer to persuade posterity of her greatness : 
she has established on every shore c¢mperishable monuments of 
her power for evil or good, where the aidia pvnueta are the 
Athenian settlements on conquered or on friendly soil. Cf. ii. 64, 
iv kal viv bdrevdamev wore... pvyjun Katadedeierar, «.7.A.—where 
the pvyun assumes a purely Hellenic standard. 
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anxiously careful and so haughtily improvident of 
the future. His characteristic dislike of superfluous 
detail seems to have been allied with a certain hard- 
ness of temperament, such as is indicated by the 
tone of his reference to the poets. His banishment 
may also have infused something of bitterness? into 
his recollections of the Athenian life, with all its 
gracious surroundings, with all its social and in- 
tellectual delights, from which he was suddenly cut 
off, so that he should know them no more until he 
came back in his old age and found them changed. 


1 He cites them simply as authorities for facts, whose state- 
ments often require to be modified: i. 21 § 1. Thus he makes a 
sort of apology for quoting so equivocal an authority as Homer 
respecting the power of Agamemnon (i. 9 § 4), and the size of the 
Greek fleet (10 § 3). His extracts from the fine passage in the 
Hymn to the Delian Apollo are the briefest which could establish 
his two points—that there was an Ionian festival at Delos, and 
that it included a musical contest (iii. 104). 

* There is a singular suggestiveness in the speech which the 
exile Thucydides attributes to the exile Alcibiades (at Sparta in 
415 B.C., vi. 92). It is the historian’s way of showing how the 
pain which he himself had known might work in a disloyal 


character. ‘‘My patriotism,” says Alcibiades, ‘is not for a 
country that wrongs me; it was given to a country that protected 
my rights... The true patriot is not he who abstains from 


moving against the country from which he has been unjustly 
banished, but he who, in his passionate love for her, strives by all 
means to regain her.” 

May not these words—xal giddroAts ovtos dpOds, ovy ds dv THv 
éavrod adikws arodgoas 2 ériy—have a reference to Thrasybulus 
and the patriotic exiles who marched from Phyle upon Athens? 
Just after the restoration of the democracy the point would have 
been peculiarly effective. 
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No one can tell now how the memories of early 
sympathies may have grouped themselves in his 
mind as he looked out in later years from his home 
in Thrace on the sea over which he had sailed on 
the long-past day when he failed to save Amphipolis; 
but at least there is a twofold suggestiveness in those 
passages’ which touch on the glories of Athens. 
There is the feeling of the man who has never lost 
his love and admiration for the Athenian ideal; and 
there is also a certain reluctance to translate this 
ideal into concrete images’, as if, in the words of 
Oedipus after his ruin, it were sweet for thought to 
dwell beyond the sphere of griefs*. Perhaps in this 
very reticence the modern world may find a gain 


1 Most striking of all these, perhaps, is one in the speech of 
Nicias to the army before the retreat from Syracuse (vil. 63 § 3), 
where, addressing the zon-Athenians, he reminds them of the 
pleasure (7dovy) which they have derived from Jassing for 
Athenians—through their knowledge of the Attic dialect, and 
their imitation of Attic manners—and so being admired through- 
out Greece: ’A@nvator vourlopevor Kal pa) ovTes... THS TE Hwvas 
érioTymy Kal TOV TpOTwY TH pyunoe COavpalerbe Kara THY “EAdSa. 
Among Peloponnesians, Italians or Siceliots, the Athenian exile 
had ever carried about with him the consciousness of belonging 
to that city which was the qaidevous ‘EAAddos. 

* Even in the Funeral Oration—that splendid monument of 
his grave enthusiasm for Athens—Thucydides has been restrained, 
whether by fidelity to the original or by his own feeling, from ex- 
ceeding the limit of such abstract expressions as ta ka6’ rjyépav 
eritydevpata, Tovwv avaradrat, aydves, Avatar, piroxadeiv, prdA0- 
copety. 

“70 yap | tv dpovrid’ ew tdv Kaxdv oixeiv yAvkd, Oed. 
Tyr. 1390. 
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when it views his work from the artistic side. 
Thucydides must always hold his fame by a double 
right; not only as a thinker who, in an age of 
transitional scepticism, clearly apprehended the value 
of disciplined intelligence as a permanent force in 
practical politics, but also as a writer who knew how 
to make great events tell their own story greatly ; 
and the dramatic power of the immortal History is 
heightened by its dramatic reserve. 


TABLE OFTHE SPEECHES, 


[Asterisks mark those delivered at Athens before the exile of Thucydides. ] 


Book. Date B.c. 
UE Na ae eas } Envoys to the Athenian Ecclesia.* 
» 37-43  ,, Corinthian 
5, 68-72 432 Corinthian ) Envoys in the first Congress at 
» 73-78 ,, Athenian } Sparta. 
,» 80-85  , King Archidamus to the Spartan As- 
5 86 ,, The Ephor Sthenelaidas } sembly. 
»» 120-24  ,, Corinthian Envoys in the second Congress at 
Sparta. 
» 140-44 ,, Pericles to the Athenian Ecclesia.* 


II. 35-46 431 Funeral Oration of Pericles.* 
», 60-64 430 Pericles to the Athenian Ecclesia.* 

III. 9-14 428 Mitylenean Envoys to the Peloponnesians at 

Olympia. 

» 37-40 427 Cleon 
» 42-48 ,, Diodotus 
» 53-59 4», Plataeans 
» 61-67  ,, Thebans 


} to the Athenian Ecclesia.* 


} to the Spartan Judges. 
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Book. Date B.C. 
IV. 17-20 425 Lacedaemonian Envoys to the Athenian Ec- 
clesia.* 
5» 59-64 424 Hermocrates in the Sicilian Congress at Gela. 
» 85-87  ,, Brasidas to the Acanthians. 
85-116 416 Conference between Athenian and Melian 
negotiators. 
VI. 9-14 415 Nicias | 
» 16-18 ,, Alcibiades | to the Athenian Ecclesia. 
» 20-23 4, Nicias 
pees oa ee ee L the Syracusan As- 
9» 36-40 ,, Athenagoras 
e sembly. 
95 41 ,, ASyracusan General 
» 76-80 ,, Hermocrates as Envoy of Syracuse) at Cama- 
,, 82-86 ,, Euphemus as Envoy of Athens } rina. 
» 89-92 ,, Alcibiades at Sparta. 
Military Harangues. 
Das is 431 Archidamus to the Peloponnesian Officers be- 
fore invading Attica. 
OT 429 Peloponnesian Commanders ito ceeacane 
to their crews é 
589 ,, Phormio to the men of the oy I 
‘ thian Gulf. 
Athenian Fleet 
LVieeets 425 Demosthenes to his troops at Pylos. 
fi, £92 424 Pagondas to the Boeotian 
troops before the battle 
go UO8 », Hippocrates to the Athenian of Delium. 
troops 
Led 423 Brasidas to his troops on the campaign against 
Arrhibaeus. 
Vened 422 Brasidas to his troops before the battle at 
Amphipolis. 
VI. 68 415 Nicias to his troops before the first battle at 


Syracuse. | 
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Book. Date B.c. 

VII. 61-64 413 Nicias to the Athenian troops ) before the last 
rE OO=000 8s, Ae rh SS ee sea-fight. 
ey 7 ,, Nicias to his troops before the retreat from 


Syracuse. 


The short speech of the Elean Teutiaplus to Alcidas and the 
Peloponnesian leaders at Embaton (ili. 30, 427 B.C.) is virtually of 
this class. 

From the set speeches are to be distinguished a few shorter 
utterances in the direct form, but of a more colloquial character, 
viz. the dialogue between Archidamus and the Plataeans (ii. 71- 
74, 429 B.C.); the conversation with the Ambracian herald and an 
Athenian (ili. 113, 426 B.c.); and the words of Peisander in the 
Athenian Ecclesia (viii. 53, 411 B.c.). The letter of Nicias (vii. 
II-15, 414 B.c.) would be classed by some with the speeches 
composed by Thucydides, by others as an authentic document. 
Cp. p. 403, note 4. 


SUIDAS 
ON THE -CHANGE: ASCRIBED’ TO SOPHOCGEES 
IN=REGAKD: TO*TRIEOGIES™ 


THE passage of Suidas which I have taken as 
my subject follows his notice of two other modifi- 
cations which Sophocles had introduced into the 
form of Attic Tragedy,—the increase in the number 
of the actors from two to three; and the increase in 
the number of the Chorus from twelve to fifteen. 
Then Suidas continues, ‘And he himself began the 
practice of play contending against play, and not 
tetralogy””—against tetralogy*. The grammatical 
construction claims a brief comment. I take the 
accusatives Spaua and rerpadoyiav as subjects to the 
infinitive dywvilerOat. Compare Arist. Poetics, ch. 7, 
el yap ede. ExaTov Tpaywdias dywviler Oat, Tpos Khéysu- 
Spav av nywvilovro: “for if it had been necessary 
that a hundred tragedies should compete, they 
would have competed under a limit of time for 
each.” ‘The alternative is to take dpama and terpa- 


1 This ‘Exposition’ was delivered by the author, as candidate 
for the Regius Professorship of Greek in the University of 
Cambridge, in the Arts School before the Council of the Senate 
on May 24, 1889. 

> al avros Ape Tod SpGua mpos Spaua aywvilerOo1, GANA pH 


te 
TeTpadoyiar. 
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Aoytav as cognate accusatives, and to suppose that 
the subject to the infinitive is the poet; “he began 
the practice of (the poet) competing w2¢h play against 
play,” etc. We might then compare Herod. 5. 22 
aywvilouevos orTddiov, contending zz a foot-race. 
Thus dpauza would be equivalent to SpapariKor 
ayava, and terpadoyiav to terpadoytKov dyava. But 
Spaya and rerpadoyia are opposed to each other, 
merely as different instruments of the same contest ; 
and therefore, if the poet were the subject to the 
infinitive, we should rather have expected the dative, 
Spdmart, terpadoyia. It is true that Aristides (ii. 
422) has the phrase Yodokhys...ytTaTo TOv Oidirov», 
“Sophocles was defeated with his Oedipus”; but 
there the accusative seems rather analogous to the 
cognate accusative in such phrases as wuKav paynp. 
It will appear bye and bye that, although the general 
sense of the passage is not affected by the question 
as to the subject of the infinitive, yet this point is 
perhaps not wholly without significance. 

I propose to discuss the interpretations which 
have been placed upon the statement of Suidas, and 
then to offer my own’. 


1 Since the literature bearing on this passage is a somewhat 
large one, it may be well to give at the outset a chronological 
list of the writings which have been chiefly used for this paper. 

1819. G. Hermann, On the Composition of Tetralogies. 

1824. Welcker, The Aeschylean Trilogy Prometheus. 

1839. A. Scholl, Contributions to the History of Greek 
Poetry; also his “Full Exposition of the ‘letralogy” 


(1859). 
1839. Heinrich Bode, History of Greek Dramatic Poetry. 
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As a preliminary, it is necessary to consider the 
origin of the tetralogy in Greek drama, and the 
evidence regarding the period of time during which 
tetralogy was in use, 

Among the deities of ancient Greece, it was 
peculiar to the young Dionysus,—that latest comer 
from the East,—that, according to legend, he had 
not been permitted to assume his place in the 
pantheon without resistance at the hands of men. 
His. entrance into Hellas had been opposed ; his 
worshippers had been harassed; in his own person 
he had endured contumely, even bonds: but in the 
end he prevailed; the frowardness which thwarted 
the enthusiasm of his votaries was turned by him 
into a darker ecstasy of madness and self-destruction. 


1841. Boeckh, An Essay to show “That single plays also 
were exhibited by the Greek Tragedians.” 

1857. Bergk, A Commentary on the Art of Sophocles. 

1858. C.F. Hermann, Greek Antiquities, vol. 11. § 59, n. 23, 
2nd ed.: where he says that his view of the passage in 
Suidas was first expounded in the Jahrbuch fiir Wissen- 
schaftliche Kritthk for 1843, vol. ii. p. 834. 

1877. H. Richards, ‘Some Doubts as to the performance 
of Trilogies or Tetralogies at Athens,” in the Journal 
of Philology, vol. vil. p. 279. 

1885. A. ‘Il. S. Goodrick, “On certain Difficulties with regard 
to the Greek Tetralogy,” in the Journal of Philology, 
VOLO XViD eles. 

1885. G,. Giinther, Principles of the Tragic Art. 

1886. A. E. Haigh, ‘‘On the Trilogy and Tetralogy in the 
Greek Drama,” in the Journal of Philology, vol. xv. p. 257. 

1886. Albert Miiller, Handbook of Greek Scenic Antiquities. 
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He alone was at once a god and a hero; comparable 
in might with Zeus; one who had striven and 
suffered like Achilles. The people who kept festival 
in his honour, and who danced round his altar, 
would sing of his sufferings and his triumphs. 
Then, as such festivals became more systematic, a 
certain number of persons was set apart from the 
general body of worshippers, for the purpose of 
conducting the dance in a more regular manner. 
These chosen persons were called the Chorus; a 
circular dancing-place (orchestra) was marked out 
for them, with the altar of Dionysus at its centre ; 
and, since they danced round the altar, they were 
called a circular or “cyclic” Chorus. Only three 
years ago (1886) the German explorers of the 
Dionysiac theatre at Athens traced parts of the en- 
closure of the old circular orchestra,—the orchestra 
of the great Attic dramatists,—close to the site of 
the older temple in the precinct of Dionysus. In 
the theatre at Epidaurus—the clearest illustration of 
the classical Greek period—the complete circle of 
the orchestra is marked out by a ring of flat stones 
in the ground; and one result of the explorations 
made there and elsewhere since 1883 has been to 
establish that down to the Roman age the complete 
circle of the orchestra was always left clear in front 
of the place where the actors stood. 

From the primitive Chorus, dancing round the 
altar of Dionysus, drama was developed, so far as 
we know, by three steps. (1) First, it became 
usual for a member of the Chorus to vary the dance 


JE. 29 
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and song by recitation. Originally, the subject of 
the recitation would be some adventure of Dionysus. 
But as early as about 600 B.c. it would appear that 
themes might be taken from the legends of the 
heroes, while the choral dance and song were still 
purely Dionysiac. It does not seem that any other 
god was ever made the subject of the recitation ; 
a fact which illustrates the peculiar character of 
Dionysus, as noticed above. (2) The second step 
is that attributed to Thespis, when the reciter 
was no longer merely one of the dancers, but was 
made a person distinct from them, and in a manner 
contrasted with them; one who replied to their 
dance and song with his recitation, and was thence 
called the answerer, vroxpurys. This change would 
naturally lead to a higher organisation of the per- 
formance. The Chorus still remained the essential 
and dominant element. But the part of the reciter 
would now be adjusted to the choral parts in such 
a way as to give unity to the whole. We may 
suppose, too, that the choral songs, while continuing 
to make Dionysus prominent, were no_ longer 
restricted to that theme, but might refer also to the 
subject of the recitation. And the reciter doubtless 
used imitative action. Such a performance con- 
tained at least the germ of drama proper; and 
that name was perhaps already given to it. The 
word dpapya, as describing a composition, occurs first 
in Herod. 6. 21, with reference to the piece by 
Phrynichus, called “The Capture of Miletus”. 
Miletus was taken in 494 B.c., and the play cannot 
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have been much later. In 494 Aeschylus was only 
thirty-one ; he had been only about fourteen or 
fifteen when Phrynichus began to exhibit, and when, 
therefore, there was still only one actor. The first 
tragic victory of Aeschylus was not gained till 
484 B.c., though he is said to have competed as 
early as 500 B.c. It is very probable, then, that in 
the ‘Capture of Miletus” there was only one actor. 
If so, we have to imagine a narrative of the capture, 
diversified by the choral expressions of anxiety or 
sorrow; such a play as the Persae of Aeschylus 
would be, if, in addition to the Chorus of Persian 
elders, the only person in it were the messenger 
who describes the battle of Salamis and the retreat 
of Xerxes. 

(3) The third step in the development was 
taken when Aeschylus added the second actor, and 
so made it possible to have a properly dramatic action. 
The date of the change is uncertain ; but it was not 
later than 472 B.c., and probably some years earlier 
than 484 B.c. This change evidently required that 
the audience should be placed in the manner known 
from later times. While there was only one actor, 
the spectators could still stand round in a complete 
circle, as of old; the actor could address himself to 
different points at different moments. But with two 
actors it became necessary that the acting should be 
turned, as a rule, towards some one quarter; and 
therefore that the spectators should be arranged in 
something like a semicircle. We do not know how 
early this was done; but at any rate the old legend 


29—z2 
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(given by Suidas s.v. Pratinas), that a stone theatre 
was begun at Athens soon after 500 B.C., is now 
decidedly rejected by the experts who have lately 
examined the remains of the Dionysiac theatre at 
Athens. No permanent scene-building of any kind, 
they say, can have existed at Athens before about 
330 B.c.; nor were there any permanent seats for 
the audience before that time. There was simply 
the circular orchestra, and such temporary wooden 
structures, for actors and for audience, as may 
have been put up for each occasion. Further, 
architectural evidence from the fourth century B.c., 
and later, is held to prove that no raised stage 
(Noyetov, pulpitum) for the actors existed before the 
Roman age; in the Dionysiac theatre, there was no 
such stage before Nero’s reign; the actors were on 
the same level with the Chorus. The writer on 
architecture, Vitruvius (¢. 20 B.c.), in his account of 
the Greek theatre, was misled by Greek theatres 
modified under Roman influence; and gave as the 
front line of a raised stage what was really the line 
of the proscenium. The evidence of the ancient 
dramatic texts is of little avail against the modern 
architects ; there are a few passages, indeed, which 
seem to imply a raised stage, but these are not 
conclusive; and there are other passages which 
imply the opposite. It is well, for our present 
purpose, to remember this; because, if the architects 
are right, then we see that, in regard to externals, 
the matured Attic drama of the fifth century stood 
in a nearer relation with the archaic Dionysia of the 
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earlier period than has generally been supposed ; 
and that the feeling adverse to change in the 
traditional methods of the exhibition is likely to 
have been so far more influential. 

The form in which Aeschylus produced his 
tragedies—at least during the later part of his 
career—was that of the trilogy, or group of three. 
To these was appended a fourth play, a satyr-drama, 
so called because in it the Chorus consisted of 
satyrs attendant on Dionysus; the object being to 
preserve a memory of that mingled seriousness and 
mirth which had been at the heart of the early 
Dionysiac festivals. Tragedy represented one side 
of the old Dionysiac mood, Comedy the other ; but 
the satyr-drama—historically true to its purpose 
in that it was much nearer to Tragedy than to 
Comedy—represented both; and was therefore 
described by the rhetorician Demetrius’ (epi 
éppnvetas) as trailovoa tpaywdia, “Tragedy with 
mirth in it”. The tragic trilogy, with the satyr- 
drama added, made up the tetralogy. It is not 
known that Aeschylus himself, or any of the 
dramatists, used the word zpidoyia or rerpadoyia. 
The earliest date to which the word rpudoyia can be 
traced back is about 200 B.c.; this is obtained from 
the scholium on Ar. Ran. 1124, which shows that 
tptkoyia was used, in reference to tragedies, by 
Apollonius Rhodius and Aristarchus. It has been 
inferred from the same scholium that Aristotle used 
the word rerpadoyia in his dudacKkahiar: but the 

1 Demetrius, De Llocut..§ 169. 
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inference seems unwarranted; however, it is plain 
from scholia that rerpadoyia, as well as rpdoyia, 
was a current term with the Alexandrian scholars ; 
and in the second century a.p. Diogenes Laertius 
uses the phrase, tv TpayiKny tetpadoyiay (3. 56) 
in a way which shows that it had long been familiar. 
Welcker’, indeed, assumed that a poet of the Old 
Comedy, Nicomachus, had written a piece called 
Tpwrtoyia—in ridicule of the tragic practice; but 
Meineke has cleared this up (/vag. Com. 1. 496 ff.), 
by showing that, in the passage of Suidas on which 
Welcker relied, tpiioyia is not the name of a 
comedy, but refers to the names of three tragedies 
which follow it, indicating that they formed a trilogy. 
So we are left without any certain evidence for the 
words tpiioyia and terpadoyia before 200 B.c. It 
is quite possible that, as Mr H. Richards has 
suggested, the earlier use of rerpadoyia was in 
reference to a group of four speeches (such as 
Antiphon’s tetralogies), and that the Alexandrian 
scholars transferred it to groups of plays. In any 
case, it is certain that Aeschylus composed in 
these forms, whether he did or did not use these 
terms. Wagner, too, composed what we call a 
tetralogy, yet he did not call it so, but simply a 
Biihnenfestsprel. 

Was Aeschylus the inventor of the trilogy? 
It is nowhere stated, and cannot be proved; but it 


* @pactros Sé por kal Kata THY TpayiKnv TeTparoylav éxdodvat 
airov (Plato) rods diaddyous, 
* Aesch. Tril. p. 500. 
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is very probable ; Phrynichus seems less likely, and 
no third name has been suggested. We may next 
ask, what was the motive which first prompted such 
a grouping of three tragedies? Welcker finds it in 
a custom (which he supposes) that the single actor 
of the earlier period should speak thrice between 
the choral parts; each such deliverance being a 
Adyos, and the whole a tpuroyia. This is to assume 
a good deal; besides, if, as Welcker holds, the 
primitive ztptoyia answered to the single tpaye@dia 
of later days, then three tpaywdia ought to have 
been called an évveadoyia. The true motive of 
trilogy—so far as Aeschylus, at least, is concerned— 
is certainly deeper than any mere accident of 
tradition ; it is rather to be sought in the nature of 
the epic material which he used, and in his relation, 
as a dramatist, to that material ;—a relation which 
no one has appreciated better than Welcker himself. 
As Homer was the chief authority for the heroic 
legends, so epic narrative was the form of poetry 
which was chiefly associated with them. In the 
rudimentary drama—if it may be so called—of the 
days before Aeschylus, the single actor’s parts 
probably bore some resemblance to the messenger’s 
speeches in matured tragedy—in this respect, at 
least, that they were mainly occupied with nar- 
ration. Thus when Aeschylus first came forward, 
all the influences of past and present favoured 
the tendency to combine a dramatic form with an 
epic spirit. Whether Aeschylus really said that his 
tragedies were only “morsels from the great feasts 
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of Homer’,” we cannot tell; but the saying has 
point when it is interpreted by his way of treating 
his subject-matter. 

Take, for instance, the story of Agamemnon. The 
conqueror of Troy dies at home by the hand of his 
wife; his son, a young boy at the time, grows up in 
exile; returns in early manhood; slays the murderess, 
his mother; is pursued by the Furies; is tried at 
Athens, and is acquitted. We are not concerned 
now with any details in which Aeschylus departed 
from the epic version; we have only to observe 
that, from an epic point of view, this story is a 
single whole; the poet who tells how Agamemnon 
was killed would naturally go on to tell how Orestes 
avenged him, and what happened to Orestes after- 
wards. And this epic point of view was that from 
which Aeschylus approached dramatic composition. 
But it is manifest that the whole story could not be 
effectively treated in a single tragedy. Therefore 
he treated it in three tragedies, forming three 
successive chapters of the story: the Agamemnon, 
with the murder; the Choephoroe, with the revenge; 
and the Aumenzdes, with the acquittal. The fact 
that this trilogy was known as the Ovesteza (a 
name certainly not restricted to the last two plays) 
illustrates the fact that, in a trilogy where the plays 
were thus connected, the second play regularly 
marked the tragic climax. It has been much 
discussed whether the plays of an Aeschylean 


' Athen. p. 348, 8s ras avrod tpaywdias reudyn elvar edeye 
tov ‘Opypov peyddwy Selrvev, 
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trilogy were always connected; and whether he 
always produced his plays in trilogies, or sometimes 
also singly. Welcker thinks that, during his earliest 
period—down to perhaps about 490 B.c.—Aeschylus 
may sometimes have exhibited single plays; but 
that, after he had once adopted the trilogical form, 
he always connected the three plays, either by story 
(as in the case of the Ovesteza), or by some per- 
vading idea. Thus Welcker ingeniously supposes 
that, in the trilogy to which the Persae belonged, 
the connecting idea was Hellenic victory over the 
barbarian ; the first play, called the Phznxeus, related 
to the Argonauts; next came the Persae; and 
in the third piece, the Glaucus, the sea-deity of 
that name described the victory of the Sicilian 
Greeks over the Carthaginians at Himera in 480 B.c. 
Where the supposed link between the pieces is 
merely of this ideal kind, the group has been called 
a theme-trilogy ; where the link is one of story (as 
in the Oresteza), a fable-trilogy. The doctrine of the 
theme-trilogy has been developed to the utmost 
extent by Adolf Schdll, in his Griindlicher Unter- 
vicht tiber die Trilogie (1859). He maintains that 
the law of inner unity in the trilogy was as strictly 
observed by the tragic poets after Aeschylus as, 
according to Welcker, it was by Aeschylus himself ; 
and he attempts to show how the extant or recorded 
plays of Sophocles and Euripides can be grouped 
either by fable or by theme. More recently, 
G. Giinther, in a work entitled Princzples of the 
Tragic Art (1885) has advocated a view which 
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seems far more probable. He points out—what, 
indeed, is evident—that there is something frigid, 
and foreign to the spirit of classical Greek poetry, 
in the notion of grouping three tragedies under an 
abstract idea. And he justly remarks that the con- 
jectural reconstruction of theme-trilogies is apt to 
become a highly arbitrary process. Aeschylus, he 
thinks, often linked his three plays by fable—as in 
the Orestetza—but did not invariably do so. Sopho- 
cles and Euripides inherited that freedom of choice ; 
with them, probably, the linking of the three plays 
by story was less frequent than it had been with 
Aeschylus; this inference is warranted by the 
extant evidence of their plays and fragments. In 
cases where the three plays were not linked by 
fable, we are still at liberty, Giinther says, to suppose 
that the poet chose their subjects with some regard 
to artistic effects of harmony or contrast. While 
concurring generally in this view, I think that it 
requires to be qualified by some further remarks. 
(1) First, though Welcker’s attempt to reconstruct 
the Aeschylean trilogies, by links of fable or of idea, 
involves a very large measure of uncertainty—as he 
himself fully admits,—still he may be said to have 
proved thus much, that the trilogy in which the 
plays were linked by fable was the characteristically 
Aeschylean form of composition. Aeschylus did 
not always use it; but it was the form distinctively 
associated with his name. (2) Secondly, the trilogy 
in which the plays were zof linked by fable was 
characteristically Sophoclean—the form best suited 
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to the dramatic concentration which marked his art; 
the form which he was the first to make popular by 
excellent illustrations, and which he continued to 
prefer. As to the comparative prevalence of the 
two forms in the whole tragedy-literature of the 
fifth century, the evidence is too scanty to warrant 
any precise estimate. Towards the end of the 
century we meet with two certain instances of the 
Aeschylean form, the Paxdzonis of Philocles in 429, 
and the Oedzpodeza of Meletus in 405. On the 
other hand, the relatively small number of such 
fable-trilogies which can safely be inferred from the 
extant documents, and the fact that in 340 B.c. the 
trilogical form itself had ceased to be imperative 
—as is shown by an inscription published in the 
Transactions of the German Institute at Athens 
for 1878—would lead us to believe that, after 
Aeschylus, the general tendency was in favour of 
the trilogy with unconnected plays. (3) Thirdly, 
we may observe that there seems no ground for an 
assumption which has been made, or implied, in 
some writings on this question—viz. that a trilogy 
would have appeared defective as a work of art 
if the three tragedies had not been in some way 
related to each other. We saw that Giinther, while 
giving up the theme-trilogy, suggests that the 
author of three plays not linked by fable may still 
have studied some general effect of harmony or 
contrast between his pieces. The poet may, of 
course, have sometimes done so, and with good 
result; but it seems unlikely that either poet or 
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audience would have felt this to be necessary. 
Drama at the Dionysia was an act of religious 
worship. The honour of Dionysus was the central 
idea of the festival. The thing primarily required 
by Athenian feeling was not that the tragedies 
should be connected with each other, but that each 
should be worthy of the god. The unity of the 
tetralogy in this paramount aspect—viz., as a 
religious tribute—was symbolised by the number of 
the tragic Chorus. With Aeschylus, at least in his 
earlier period, the number was twelve; Sophocles 
raised it to fifteen by adding a coryphaeus (whose 
duties had formerly been taken by one of the 
ordinary choreutae) and two leaders of hemichoria ; 
z.e. when the Chorus had to act in two equal 
divisions (as it does in a passage of the Azax), 
these two men respectively led the two divisions. 
Both the older twelve and the later fifteen roughly 
represented one quarter of the old cyclic Chorus ; 
and thus, though (so far as we know) the same 
twelve or fifteen men formed the Chorus in all 
the four pieces of a tetralogy, their number itself 
expressed the feeling that the tetralogy was a single 
performance. 

Tetralogies continued to be exhibited throughout 
the fifth century B.c. The evidence for this rests 
ultimately on the basis of contemporary Athenian 
records. In the fifth century it was customary for 
the archon, after each occasion on which dramas 
had been performed, to draw up a list of the 
competing poets, the choregi, the plays, and the 
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chief actors, with a notice of the order in which 
the judges had placed the competitors. This record 
was preserved in the public archives. Towards the 
middle or latter part of the fifth century, it became 
usual to engrave such a record on a stone tablet, 
and to set it up in or near the Dionysiac theatre. 
Further, the choregus whose poet gained the prize 
received a tripod from the State; which he erected, 
with an inscription, in the same neighbourhood. 
In the fourth century, about sixty years after 
the deaths of Sophocles and Euripides, Aristotle 
compiled a work called Atdackahia, ‘“ Dramatic 
performances,” being a list of the tragedies and 
comedies produced in each year. For this work his 
materials were the written or engraved records just 
mentioned. The book has perished, but its nature 
is known from citations of it which occur in the 
Greek Arguments to some plays, in scholia, and 
in late writers. There are altogether thirteen 
such citations; five of these say, “Aristotle in the 
Aidackxadia.”: the other eight quote simply the 
AidacKadtiat, without the author’s name. They are 
collected in the Berlin Aristotle, v. 1572. About 
260 B.c. the Alexandrian poet Callimachus compiled 
another work of the same kind, Iiva€ kai dvaypady 
TOV KaTa ypovous am’ apxns yevouevor didacKaiar, 
“A Table and Record of Dramatic Performances in 
chronological order, from the earliest times.” He 
made a careful use of Aristotle’s Avdaoxadias, as ap- 
pears from the scholium on Ar. Wud. 552. Works 
of a similar kind were written by Aristophanes of 
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Byzantium (c. 200 B.c.)—who, like Callimachus, was 
at the head of the Alexandrian Library—and by other 
scholars of Alexandria and of Pergamum. Several 
of these writings were extant as late, at least, as the 
end of the second century after Christ. Athenaeus 
shows this. He had met with a mention of a play, 
ascribed to a poet of the fourth century B.c., of 
which the title was new to him. It has not been 
registered, he says, either by Callimachus, or by 
Aristophanes, or by the authors of the Pergamene 
records (p. 336 c). Among the last-named was 
Carystius of Pergamum (110 B.c.), who wrote a 
book Hept Avdackcakiav. The notices which have 
come down to us from these sources enable us to 
trace fourteen tetralogies. Four are by Aeschylus, 
the earliest which can be dated being the Persae 
tetralogy in 472 B.c.: the next the 7zeban in 467, 
and then the Ovesteza in 458; the fourth tetralogy 
is the Avkovpyia. Five are by Euripides, be- 
longing to the years 438, 431, 415, 411(?), and 
405 (?) B.c. Of the remaining five, one is by Aristias, 
son of Pratinas, in 467 B.c., and another by 
Polyphradmon, in the same year ; the third is by 
Philocles, nephew of Aeschylus, in 429; the fourth 
by Xenocles, who defeated Euripides with it in 415; 
and the fifth by Meletus in 405. The citations of 
the last two from the Avdacxadias are among those 
five citations of that work which have Aristotle’s 
name added. To this list we may add a tetralogy 
by Nicomachus, a contemporary of Euripides, on 
the strength of Suidas s.v. Nuxdpayos, as explained 
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by Meineke. The dramatic career of Sophocles 
began in 468, and he died in 406 or 405 B.c. Thus 
all through his active life as a poet tetralogies were 
being produced by other poets. 

We are now in a position to estimate the various 
explanations which have been given of the statement 
in Suidas—that Sophocles began the practice of 
play contending against play, and not tetralogy 
against tetralogy. mpwrtos tpioiv éypynoato vo- 
KpPlTais—kKal TPaTOS TOY YOpoOY K.T.A.—Kal avTos np&e 
Tov Spapa mpos Spaua dywviler Oar, adda py TeTpa- 
hoytav. 

(1) Godfrey Hermann, in his work on the 
Composition of Tetralogies (1819), takes the mean- 
ing to be that Sophocles abandoned tetralogy 
altogether, and exhibited only a single tragedy on 
each occasion. Stress is laid on the fact that no 
extant notice records a tetralogy by Sophocles. 
But against this negative evidence—the importance 
of which is very greatly diminished by the scantiness 
of the notices which we possess—we have to set 
this fact, that on at least two occasions when 
Sophocles competed for the tragic prize, he is 
known to have competed against a tetralogy. This 
_was the case in 438 B.c., when Euripides produced 
the Alcestzs in place of a satyr-drama. The 
argument to that play says :—‘ Sophocles was first ; 
Euripides was second, with the Cvessae, Alcmaeon 
an Psophis, Telephus, and Alcestis.” It was the 
case again in 431 Bc. when Euripides brought 
out the Medea. The argument says: “ Euphorion 
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was first ; Sophocles second; Euripides third, with 
Medea, Philoctetes, Dictys, and the Reapers for 
satyr-play.” Euphorion, the son of Aeschylus, was 
not likely to have abandoned the use of tetralogy ; 
and we cannot reasonably doubt that Sophocles, too, 
produced four plays. To have competed at the 
Dionysia with a single tragedy against a tetralogy 
might well have exposed an Athenian poet to the 
imputation of sterility or of arrogance ; and there is 
no evidence that, after the institution of tetralogy, 
either Sophocles or any other fifth century poet ever 
did so; while all the presumptive evidence is the 
other way. The year 340 B.c. is the earliest in 
which it is proved’ that the tragic poets exhibited 
less than three plays each; and in that year they 
produced two each. It may be added that in the 
fifth century B.c. a poet who offered only one 
tragedy at the great festival would not merely have 
courted defeat in the contest, but would further 
have seemed to render an incomplete and grudging 
homage to the god. It was only by a tetralogy that 
the old Dionysiac Chorus was fully represented. 
We may decide, then, I think, against the view that 
Sophocles abandoned tetralogy. 

(2) Boeckh modifies that view. He supposes 
that Sophocles continued to produce tetralogies at 
the Great Dionysia, but set the example of pro- 
ducing single tragedies at the Lenaea. There is 
nothing to support this conjecture. What is known 


* By a contemporary inscription. C. Z. A. ii. 973 (M. 323 
Nba 247) 
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about drama at the Lenaea amounts to this. In the 
earlier times, the Rural Dionysia in December was 
the only festival with Dionysiac choral performances. 
It was probably under Peisistratus, about 550 B.c., 
that the festival of the Lenaea, held in January, 
was instituted. The Lenaea then became the chief 
occasion for producing the choruses. It was at the 
Lenaea that Thespis exhibited, in the later years of 
Peisistratus ; it was the Lenaea that witnessed the 
performances of Choerilus and Pratinas, and the 
earlier works of Aeschylus. The institution of the 
Great Dionysia, held in March, may probably be 
placed about 478 B.c.1. The Great Dionysia then 
became the chief occasion for Tragedy, and seems 
to have been the only festival at which Tragedy 
was produced down to about 430 B.c., when the 
Lenaea—which had meanwhile been monopolised by 
Comedy—began once more to be used for Tragedy 
also, though perhaps not, at first, every year. But 
the Tragic contest at the Great Dionysia always 
continued to be the principal one, just as the Lenaea 
continued to be peculiarly the festival of Comedy. 
If, then, the innovation made by Sophocles con- 
cerned only the Lenaea, it would not have been 
of much significance ; nor could it have been made 
at all before the later period of his career. There 
is equally little probability in Bergk’s suggestion 
that the Rural Dionysia was the festival at which 
Sophocles produced single plays, while producing 
tetralogies at the Great Dionysia and at the Lenaea. 
1 A. Muller, p. 311. 
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(3) Another explanation is that proposed by 
Mr A. T. S. Goodrick (Fourn. of Philology, vol. xiv., 
pp. 137 f., 1885). Sophocles, he thinks, began his 
career with tetralogies, following the example of 
Aeschylus. But, some years later, we find each of 
the ten Attic tribes furnishing a choregus, and so 
we must conclude that at that period no fewer than 
ten tragic poets were wont to compete on the same 
occasion. Sophocles then introduced the rule that 
each poet should exhzdet at the festival only one 
play of the tetralogy which he had composed for 
it. After the festival, the other three plays were 
published along with the play which had been acted, 
and thus became known to the public; probably, 
too, they were acted in other theatres at less 
important festivals. (1) The first objection to this 
hypothesis concerns the assumption that as many 
as ten tragic poets ever competed at the same 
Dionysia. That Mr Goodrick means ten tragic 
poets, and not five tragic and five comic, is shown 
by his speaking of ten tetralogies (p. 138); for 
Comedies were always produced singly. In the 
fifth century the number of tragic poets at the 
Great Dionysia was regularly three only; the old 
belief that it was five had no better ground than 
the supposition that, when the Didascaliae name 
the three competing poets in order, these are the 
winners of a first, second, and third prize, and 
that the whole number of competitors must have 
been larger. But there was only one prize. As to 
the supposed ten choregi, a choregus from each 
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tribe was not appointed every year; but the ten 
tribes in rotation nominated choregi, from among 
whom the archon chose as many as were required 
for the festival; ze¢., at the Great Dionysia in 
the fifth century, usually three for Tragedy and 
three for Comedy. The evidence on these points 
will be found in Albert Miiller’s recent work on 
Greek Scenic Antiquities, pp. 320 f. and 331, 1886. 
(2) The second objection to Mr Goodrick’s hypo- 
thesis is that the three unacted plays of each 
tetralogy would not have been recorded in the 
Didascaliae, which, as their name denotes, were 
lists, not of plays written merely, but of plays 
performed. Thus the scholium on Eur. Axndro- 
mathe 446 says that the date of that play is not 
on record, because it was never acted at Athens. 
The same limit to the contents of the Didascaliae 
is expressly stated by the scholium on Ar. Wud. 552 
- (=553 Dindorf). 

(4) C. F. Hermann (Greek Ant. ii. § 59, n. 23) 
approaches the problem from a different side. 
He grants that Sophocles continued to exhibit 
tetralogies, but supposes that he altered the mode 
of procedure. Hitherto the four plays of each 
tetralogy had been acted one after another. But 
Sophocles, says C. F. Hermann, arranged that the 
first play of the first tetralogy should be immediately 
followed by the first play of the second tetralogy, 
this by the first play of the third, and so on; so 
that each of the three poets appeared four several 
times. Here the first objection is that such a 
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system would utterly mar the effect of a tetralogy 
in which the tragedies were linked by story. Let 
us imagine, for example, a performance in which the 
Agamemnon was followed by two plays wholly un- 
related to it and to each other; then the Choephoroe; 
next, two more plays on other subjects; and then 
the Eumenides. It is manifest that the impressive- 
ness of the Oves¢eza as a whole would be destroyed ; 
the unity of the poet’s large design would be broken 
up; his work, as now presented, would be no longer 
the work which he had planned. But we have seen 
that tetralogies of the Ovesteza type continued to 
be exhibited, at least occasionally, down to the end 
of the fifth century. Take, for instance, the year 
429 B.c., when Philocles brought out his tetralogy, 
the Pandzonzs, and suppose that on the same occa- 
sion two other poets offered tetralogies zo? linked 
by story. Are we to suppose that the sandwich- 
system, as it might be called, was applied to all 
three? If so, then manifestly Philocles was placed 
at a serious disadvantage as compared with his 
two competitors. Or are we rather to assume that 
Philocles was allowed to have his Pandionzs per- 
formed as a whole, and that only the other two 
tetralogies were interfused? In that case, we have 
two different systems in operation at the same 
festival, to the detriment of its symmetry. There 
would have been small inducement to institute 
the new plan, when, besides being complicated 
and troublesome in itself, it was one which could 
not be uniformly enforced; or, if uniformly, then 
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at the expense of fairness towards one class 
of admissible compositions. I cannot, therefore, 
think that C. F. Hermann’s theory is a probable 
one. 

(5) Welcker’s interpretation is simpler. He, 
we remember, holds that, in the tetralogies of 
Aeschylus, the three tragedies were always linked 
by story or by idea, and that Sophocles was the 
first to dispense with such a link. He understands 
the statement of Suidas as referring merely to this 
change. When Suidas says that Sophocles “ began 
the practice of play contending against play, and 
not tetralogy against tetralogy,” he means that a 
Sophoclean group of four plays was not a tetralogy 
in the same sense as an Aeschylean group; 2.e., 
it had no inner unity’. Here, then, the issue is 
narrowed to a question of language. Welcker 
supposes that Suidas limited the use of the word 
tetpadoyia to the case in which the plays were 
linked. The critic has been led to this supposi- 
tion by his own view as to the proper use of the 
word tpidoyia. That word, he thinks, should be 
restricted to the Aeschylean linked trilogy; in the 
case of Sophocles, he recognises no ‘trilogy,’ but 
only a group of three tragedies. Now, even if we 
granted, for the sake of argument, that Welcker was 
right about the word trilogy, the construction which 
he puts on Suidas would still be untenable. For 
Welcker allows that, in the Aeschylean tetralogy no 
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less than in the Sophoclean, the fourth piece, the 
satyr-play, had, as a rule, no link of story or of idea 
with the trilogy. If, therefore, Suidas had intended 
to draw the distinction between Aeschylus and 
Sophocles which Welcker attributes to him, he 
ought not to have said rerpadoyiay: he ought to 
have said rpivoyiav. And further, Welcker candidly 
admits that, so far as the usage of the term rerpa- 
Noyia can be traced elsewhere, that usage affords 
no warrant for the restriction which he imagines 
Suidas to have placed upon it. Further, if Suidas 
meant merely to distinguish between groups of 
connected and of unconnected plays, he has ex- 
pressed his whole thought very obscurely: dpapa 
mpos Spaua does not suit this. We may add that, 
as nothing more than the external unity of con- 
secutive exhibition was necessarily denoted by rerpa- 
hoyia, there is just as little reason for supposing 
that anything more was denoted by rpidoyia. And 
so Welcker’s interpretation fails. 

We have now considered five explanations: 
(1) that of Godfrey Hermann—Sophocles gave 
up tetralogy altogether; (2) that of Boeckh and 
Bergk—he exhibited single plays at the Lenaea, 
or at the Rural Dionysia, while retaining tetralogy 
at the Great Dionysia; (3) that of Mr Goodrick— 
he composed tetralogies, but caused only one play 
of the group to be acted at the Great Dionysia ; 
(4) that of C. F. Hermann—he arranged that, in 
the performance of three competing tetralogies, one 
play from the first should be followed by one play 
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from the second and one from the third, till all 
twelve plays had been given; (5) that of Welcker— 
Suidas means simply that Sophocles dispensed with 
an inner connection in the trilogy. 

Seeing that no one of these interpretations 
appears tenable, are we then reduced to the con- 
‘clusion which has been adopted by Adolf Schall, 
and more lately by Giinther—that the statement of 
Suidas is in irreconcileable conflict with the other 
extant evidence? Are we to suppose that, using 
some more ancient authority, the lexicographer of 
the eleventh century has not only misunderstood 
it, but has so transformed the sense that the real 
meaning of the original statement can no longer be 
divined ? 

It is only in the last resort that such a conclusion 
would be justified ; and I cannot but think that the 
words of Suidas are susceptible of an explanation 
which, so far as I know, has not yet been suggested. 
In the first place, it seems beyond all reasonable 
doubt that Sophocles continued the Aeschylean 
practice by composing tetralogies—a practice which 
we have found in use down to the end of the 
fifth century; we know that he competed against 
the tetralogies of other poets. It also seems clear 
that, as the linked trilogy was characteristic of 
Aeschylus, the unconnected trilogy was characteristic 
of Sophocles, though we cannot assume that the 
general rule was observed without exception in 
either case. Now let us consider a matter which, 
in previous discussions of this question, seems 
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scarcely to have received the attention which it 
deserves; vzz., the nature of the task imposed on 
the ten judges, who, after the performance of the 
tragedies, had to arrange the three contending poets 
in order of merit. In the case of a trilogy like the 
Oresteza, where the three plays formed an artistic 
unit, the task of judging would be comparatively 
easy; the poet came before the judges with what 
was essentially a single work. But it would be 
otherwise when a poet offered four plays, unrelated 
in subject, appealing to different ranges of thought 
or sentiment, marked by incommensurable beauties 
and dissimilar faults. If this poet’s two competitors 
also offered four unconnected plays each, the judges 
would have before them three groups of independent 
compositions. We may assume that, at the Great 
Dionysia, the aspirants to the Tragic prize would, 
as a rule, be fairly well matched against each other 
in respect of general dramatic calibre; such an 
inference is made reasonable by the fact that those 
great dramatists, from whom a few plays have 
come down to us, were occasionally defeated—even 
when exhibiting works which in our eyes are 
supreme masterpieces—by other dramatists whose 
works have perished. It is not permissible, then, 
to suppose that the task of the judges would 
often be simplified by a clear pre-eminence in one 
poet. And, given a well-matched trio, the kind 
of difficulty which would confront the judges may 
best be imagined, perhaps, by taking an illustration 
from English literature. Let us suppose a contest 
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between three groups of Shakespeare’s plays—since 
“none but himself can be his parallel.” The first 
group, or tetralogy, might consist, for instance, of 
Lear, Romeo and Fuliet, Cymbeline, T: welfth Night; 
the second, of Hamlet, Merchant of Venice, Winter's 
Tale, As You Like [t; the third, of Othello, Fulius 
Cesar, Tempest, Much Ado About Nothing. A 
reader of the plays, with leisure for study and 
reflection, might not perhaps find it very difficult to 
decide which group, on the whole, he placed first, 
second, or third; though he would probably feel 
that, at best, the result of such an attempt must 
be unsatisfactory. But for a body of judges in a 
theatre, compelled to give their award soon after 
hearing the tetralogies once acted, the choice would 
be still more perplexing. It would not be strange 
if they sought refuge from this embarrassment 
by raising a question which could be determined 
with comparative ease—vzz., which one play was 
the best of all. The author of the tetralogy 
which contained that play would then be placed 
first; and the second place would be decided by 
the best play in the two other sets. If a linked 
trilogy like the Ovesteza was exhibited by one or 
two of the competitors, but not by all three, then 
the tetralogy containing it could be viewed either 
as a unit, or as a group, at the discretion of the 
judges. 

While general probabilities thus countenance the 
belief that the fate of a tetralogy may often have 
turned on one play, it may be observed that this 
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belief does not depend on general probabilities 
alone. In ancient literary references to the Attic 
drama of the fifth century B.c., we sometimes find 
that the name of a single tragedy is associated with 
a poet's victory or defeat. For example, (1) the 
Argument to the Pzloctetes says: “It was per- 
formed in the archonship of Glaucippus. Sophocles 
was first.” (2) In an Argument to the Axfzgone 
we read: ‘ They say that Sophocles was appointed 
to the strategia which he held at Samos, because he 
had distinguished himself by the production of the 
Antigone.” (3) The Argument to the Azppolytus 
says: “It was performed in the archonship of 
Epameinon. Euripides was first.” (4) Plato, in 
the Symposium (p. 173 A), speaks of the occasion 
when ‘“Agathon conquered with his first ¢vagedy.” 
(5) Aristides (ii. 256) expresses his surprise that 
Philocles won the prize against the Oedipus Tyran- 
nus; and thus implies that this play alone might 
well have ensured success. Such passages have 
been cited in support of the view that these plays 
were produced singly. (6) But Aristophanes, in 
the Aanae, makes Aeschylus speak of having com- 
posed the Seven against Thebes (1021), and of 
having exhibited the Persae (1026); it is known, 
however, that in each case the play formed part of a 
tetralogy. It was natural for Aristophanes to write 
thus, because the Seven against Thebes and the 
Persae stood out before his mind as the most 
striking plays in their respective tetralogies. And 
so, when the custom of unconnected tragedies had 
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been made popular by Sophocles, it is still easier 
to understand why a play should be mentioned 
alone, if it had been the bright particular star of 
its own constellation, and if its brilliancy had been 
recognised by popular report as the primary cause 
of the poet’s triumph. 

This, then, I think, is the probable basis of fact 
on which the statement of Suidas rests :—when 
groups of unconnected plays competed, the difficulty 
of comparing the groups, as such, often led to the 
prize being decided by a comparison of the single 
plays ; and as Sophocles was peculiarly associated in 
tradition with the trilogy of unconnected tragedies, 
so he was also associated with its practical result, 
vez., a method of award under which the single play 
became the usual gauge of merit. When, however, 
we have assigned our reasons for believing that 
this was the basis of fact underlying the statement 
of Suidas, another and entirely distinct question re- 
mains :—Is this the meaning which Suidas intended 
his statement to convey? Undoubtedly his words 
perfectly fit that meaning. As we saw at the 
outset, dpaua and rerpadoyiay are the subjects to 
aywvilerOar. Play contends with play, not group 
with group, when the judges compare single plays 
and not whole groups. If the verb had been 
duddoKer Oar instead of dywviler Oa, the plain sense 
would have been that the poet erhzdzted his plays 
singly. Some weight must therefore be allowed to 
the fact that the verb actually used, adywviler Oa, is 
just the verb which suits the other sense. But we 
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must look at the whole context. Suidas has just 
been speaking of two changes made by Sophocles 
in the external form of Tragedy—the addition of 
a third actor, and the enlargement of the Chorus. 
It is natural, then, to suppose that here also he 
is thinking of some definite change in the form 
or method of exhibition. And this inference 1s 
strengthened by the emphasis of the word avtos, 
which seems to lay stress on the personal initiative 
of the poet. On the whole, I am disposed to 
surmise—though I do not feel sure—that Suidas 
himself intended his words in the sense put on them 
by G. Hermann—that Sophocles forsook tetralogy 
altogether, and produced only single plays. This, 
we can now assert with some confidence, Sophocles 
did zot do. Is it, then, a pure accident that Suidas 
has employed a form of words which, without 
forcing, yield a different sense, and one quite in 
accord with all the ancient evidence? I can hardly 
think so. His article on Sophocles is apparently a 
string of statements epitomised from older sources. 
It is not improbable that, in one of the Alexandrian 
or Pergamene writers on the Attic drama, he had 
found a passage to the effect that the Sophoclean 
type of trilogy led practically to play being pitted 
against play for the prize, instead of tetralogy 
against tetralogy, as in the earlier period. For the 
sake of illustration, I may suggest a form of Greek 
words, as close as possible to those used by Suidas, 
yet which would express that meaning with rather 
less ambiguity :—dpduaros 78 mpds Spaua 6 ayav 
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éyiyvero, add’ ovxt Tetpahoyias—the contest (z.e. the 
tussle for the prize) now came to be one of play 
against play, not of tetralogy against tetralogy. 
Meeting with such a statement, Suidas might easily 
have taken 6 dydév to mean, not the issue between 
the competitors, but the dramatic exhibition. I put 
this case merely to show how possible it is that his 
paraphrase is verbally faithful to an authority which 
he did not accurately comprehend, and that this may 
be the reason why it remains susceptible of the right 
sense, as well as of that wrong sense which he may 
have intended. 

In concluding this endeavour to assist in the 
elucidation of a much-discussed passage, I would 
only add that the question with which it is concerned 
may be said to have a somewhat larger scope than that 
of a mere detail in the history of an ancient festival. 
Pindar stands between epos and drama, when he gives 
us such pictures—worthy of the man accustomed to 
see beautiful forms in vivid action—as the coming 
of Jason to Pelias, the meeting of Apollo and 
Cheiron, the episode of Castor and Polydeuces, the 
entertainment of Heracles by Telamon: Aeschylus 
is the great dramatist whose framework is still epic : 
but it is only when the single tragedy has become 
the measure of dramatic art, that drama reigns in 
its own right. We turn to Aristotle’s Treatise on 
Poetry, and we are amazed to find that the author 
of the Didascaliae, the first annalist of trilogy and 
tetralogy, drops not one hint—in the text as we 
have it, at least—that tragedies had ever been 
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produced otherwise than singly. Once or twice he 
refers—in one place (c. 18) with undisguised censure 
—to the epic scale of tragedy in the Aeschylean 
period. But no one could have gathered from 
Aristotle that it had so long been the custom to 
exhibit plays in groups. Where he speaks of the 
number of tragedies set for one hearing (c. 24), 
nothing forbids us to suppose as many poets as 
pieces. So exclusively is his attention directed to 
the single drama. It is to the Oedipus Tyrannus, 
not to the Ovesteza, that his canons of criticism 
are adapted. His attitude of mind in this respect 
may leave room for regret; it may seem to us 
strange indeed that he should apparently fail to 
appreciate at all the greatness of Aeschylus; but 
his justification lies in the distinction between 
poetical grandeur and the excellence proper to 
drama as such. In the passage which we have 
been considering today, if the interpretation which 
I have suggested for it may be accepted, Sophocles 
comes before us as the poet whose distinctive 
method first concentrated the attention of Athenians 
on the essence of that art which he illustrated. 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON was born at Lichfield on 
September 18, 1709, and died in London on 
December 13, 1784, in his 76th year. The time 
of his eminence begins shortly after the middle of 
the century, and covers about thirty years. Behind 
him lies the age of Pope and Swift, of Addison and 
Berkeley. After him comes the age of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, of Walter Scott and Byron. In the 
interval he stands out, if not as the greatest writer, 
at least as the greatest literary personality. 

Nothing about Johnson is more singular than 
the relation of his writings to his permanent fame. 
In 1755 he published his Dazectzonary, after seven 
years of labour; and was thenceforth regarded as 
the foremost literary man of his day. He was then 
only forty-six years of age. Sefore that time, he 
had written much, but always under stress of the 
direst poverty, and much of what he then did was 
mere hack-work. Among the best productions of 
this earlier period were his two poems in imitation 
of Juvenal,—-viz. ‘“ London,” written when he was 
twenty-nine, and “The Vanity of Human Wishes,” 
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when he was thirty-five. The Ramdé/er, a series of 
more than two hundred essays, belongs to the years 
1750-2. But after the appearance of the Dectzonary, 
he wrote little. He had no longer the stimulus 
of necessity. In 1760, on George the Third’s 
accession, Johnson was offered, and accepted, a 
pension of £300 a year. When Johnson called on 
Lord Bute to express his acknowledgments for this 
mark of royal favour, the Minister said, “It is not 
given to you for what you are to do, but for what 
you have done” ;—a sly glance, possibly, at Johnson’s 
own definition of a pension in his Dectzonary as 
“generally understood to mean pay given to a State 
hireling for treason to his country.” The pension 
placed Johnson in easy circumstances. Then he 
was constitutionally indolent. It was only because 
he happened to need a small sum for an urgent 
purpose, that he wrote, in 1759, the most successful 
of his minor works, the story of Rasselas, that 
young prince who, with his sister, and the sage 
Imlac, sets forth from the happy valley in Abyssinia 
to survey the world, and returns to his valley, 
convinced that, outside of it, all is vanity. The 
evenings of a single week sufficed for the com- 
position of Aasselas, which has been translated, as 
Mr Birkbeck Hill tells us, into ten languages. After 
Rasselas, his chief productions were the edition 
of Shakespeare in 1765 (which does not seem to 
have cost severe labour) ; the Zour zx the Hebrides, 
published ten years later; and the Lives of the 
Poets, in 1779-81. The last-named work is far 
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the most considerable achieved by him after 1755. 
The series of poets treated in it begins with Cowley, 
who died in 1667, and ends with George, Lord 
Lyttelton, who died in 1773. Notwithstanding 
some eccentricities in poetical criticism, it is, of all 
Johnson’s writings, the work which can still be read 
with most sustained interest. The short biographies 
are full of the keenest insight into character and 
human nature. If any one of them were to be 
singled out, we might mention the sketch of that 
erratic and unhappy genius, Richard Savage, which 
Macaulay—long after his essay on Croker’s Boswell 
in the Eawnburgh Review-—justly recognised as a 
masterpiece. As Boswell records, ‘‘a friend once 
observed to Dr Johnson that, in his opinion, the 
Doctor's literary strength lay in writing biography, 
in which he infinitely exceeded all his contemporaries. 
‘Sir,’ said Dr Johnson, ‘I believe that is true. The 
dogs don’t know how to write trifles with dignity.’” 
Judged by the standards of our own day, Johnson is 
more successful as a biographer than as an essayist 
or a critic; partly because biography gives just the 
right scope for his powers of observation; and 
partly because the tendency of his style to be heavy 
and pompous, especially in abstract discussion, is 
held in check by the story itself; he may ‘write 
trifles with dignity,” but at any rate he as to write 
them. Next to the Lzves of the Poets, the writings 
of Johnson which are least neglected at the present 
day are probably the Zour zm the Hebrides, and the 
two satires, ‘‘London,” and ‘The Vanity of Human 
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Wishes”; after these, perhaps, but at an interval, 
Rasselas. ‘We know and estimate Johnson much 
less by his writings than by his talk; when we 
turn to his writings, it is rather to supplement 
our knowledge of the mind seen in his talk; to 
win further light, if possible, on the sources of 
that extraordinary influence which he undoubtedly 
wielded over the best of his contemporaries. 

And then we are met by that curious phenomenon 
in English prose, Johnson’s literary style. The first 
thing which strikes one about it is that it is so 
inferior, as a rule, to his best utterances in con- 
versation ; it frequently lacks their terseness, their 
point and vigour; it is generally ponderous, often 
involved, artificial, tedious—though, like his talk, it 
is invariably clear. The most obvious and frequent 
fault is the see-saw of long words, in balanced 
clauses; thus, where it would be enough to say, “from 
childhood to old age,” Johnson says (in Rassedas), 
“from the sprightliness of infancy to the despondency 
of decrepitude”; or he speaks of “that levity and 
cheerfulness which disencumber all minds from awe 
and solicitude, invite the modest to freedom, and 
exalt the timorous to confidence.” This style is of 
course least happy when it is too grand for the 
subject ; as when, after criticising the windows in 
some Scotch houses, he apologises for noticing such 
trifles :—‘‘ These diminutive observations seem to 
take away something from the dignity of writing, 
and are never communicated but with hesitation, 
and a little fear of abasement and contempt.” It is 
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at its best when he is strongly moved: “That man 
is little to be envied whose patriotism would not 
gain force upon the plain of Marathon, or whose 
piety would not grow warmer among the ruins of 
Iona.” Or take the first paragraph of his letter 
to Mr Macpherson, the author of Osszan, who 
had threatened him with summary vengeance :— 
‘““Mr James Macpherson, I received your foolish 
and impudent letter. Any violence offered me I 
shall do my best to repel; and what I cannot do 
for myself, the law shall do for me. I hope I shall 
never be deterred from detecting what I think a 
cheat by the menaces of a ruffian.” It is a great 
mistake, however, to suppose that Johnson always 
wrote what is known as Johnsonese, or that the 
faults which we associate with Johnsonese do much 
to spoil the best things that he has written. It is 
not difficult to see that the worse side of his style 
answers to a physical infirmity of his nature, just 
as its better side answers to his mental strength. 
He had a powerful and clear mind, richly stored 
with knowledge ; a high spirit ; extraordinary depth 
and tenderness of feeling; and a sense, which his 
early miseries had only strengthened by touching 
his pride, that the vocation of literature is a high 
and noble one. Such a nature craved stately and 
ample utterance; he must be allowed to enforce 
each thought as it arises, to expand it, and to clothe 
it in language both exact and decorous. But then 
that powerful mind was subject to a lethargy against 
which he could not always strive successfully ; it 
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was part of his constitution. He was often sunk in 
reveries, when the expression of his face, we are 
told, was almost imbecile. The commonest faults 
of his style are largely to be explained by this 
lethargy; they indicate that, for the moment, the 
working of his mind is not really brisk, but painful, 
and half-mechanical. He himself gives us a glimpse 
of the labour which composition often cost him. 
“Tt is one of the common distresses of a writer,” he 
says (in the Adventurer), “to be within a word of 
a happy period, to want only a single epithet to 
give amplification its full force, to require only a 
correspondent term in order to finish a paragraph 
with elegance, and make one of its members answer 
to the other: but these deficiencies cannot always 
be supplied; and after a long study and vexation, 
the passage is turned anew, and the web unwoven 
that was so nearly finished.” There we see the 
grinding out of a cumbrous sentence. But when 
any one challenged Johnson to talk, especially by 
saying something with which he did not agree, the 
lethargy vanished; his mind was at once alert ; 
the thoughts rolled forth without check, vigorous, 
incisive, set off with abundance of apt illustration ; 
and in this respect his best talk had a great ad- 
vantage over his average writing. 

Johnson's literary style must also be considered 
in its relation to the English predecessors by whom 
he had been influenced. In his invariable clearness, 
and in the strict propriety which marks his use of 
words, we see the influence of the literary generation 
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which came next before his own, the writers who 
were the standards of style in the reigns of Anne 
and George I.—such as Addison and Pope. That 
period had been characterised by a revolt from the 
pedantries of scholasticism, and the revolt had run 
to the other extreme; common sense was the new 
divinity ; and everything that common sense could 
not explain, everything that savoured of a mystic 
profundity, was suspected of imposture, or at least 
of mental confusion. In style the great virtue was 
elegant correctness—the appropriate garb for pene- 
trating and polished common sense. If we wished 
to illustrate this ideal by the opposite extreme, 
we might turn to Carlyle, hurling his amorphous 
language into space, and tormenting human speech 
in a struggle to body forth the Immensities. John- 
son’s age was remote enough from Carlyle’s ways 
of thinking, but at least it was in process of 
outgrowing the deification of common sense and 
correctness ; it was beginning to feel that there were 
more things in heaven and earth than had been 
comprehended by the literary law-givers of the age 
before it. This perception necessarily re-acted upon 
style ; in Johnson’s own ponderous sentences we can 
occasionally see that, like Thucydides, he labours 
under the difficulty that the things which he wishes 
to express are rather too complex for his instrument, 
in the form which recent usage had given to it, 
and that he must strive to draw some new tones 
out of that instrument in his own way. Compare 
Johnson with Addison, for instance. Addison had 
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lived from earliest manhood in a polite world; the 
tone of the drawing-room and the coffee-house came 
naturally to him; it suited his gifts, and they, in 
their turn, raised and adorned it. Everything that 
Addison wished to say, grave or lively, could be 
said in this tone. As Johnson finely says of him, 
Addison ‘taught a succession of writers to bring 
elegance and gaiety to the aid of goodness.” But 
Johnson had grown up to middle-life, a poor and 
recluse student struggling with adversity; “toil, 
envy, want, the patron, and the gaol’—he had 
known all of them except the last; and during the 
long years before the dweller in Grub Street became 
the oracle of society, his brooding mind had com- 
muned deeply with a scholar’s natural friends, the 
great prose-writers of the preceding century. He 
used to say that Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy 
was the only book which ever got him out of 
bed two hours earlier than usual; another of his 
favourites was Sir Thomas Browne. These studies 
could not but affect his style; they furnished to it 
an element which tempers the tradition of Addison 
and Pope; we see it in the lofty diction, the ampler 
periods, and, generally, in that tone which suggests 
the study rather than the drawing-room. To make 
this clearer, let us place side by side a short passage 
from Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, and a like 
specimen of Addison. Here is Burton :—“ Every 
man knows his own but not others’ defects and 
miseries ; and ’tis the nature of all men still to 
reflect upon themselves and their own misfortunes, 
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not to examine or consider other men’s, not to 
confer themselves with others: to recount their 
miseries, but not the good gifts, fortunes, benefits, 
which they have; to ruminate on their adversity, 
but not once to think on their prosperity, not what 
they have, but what they want; to look still on 
them that go before, but not on those infinite 
numbers that come after; whereas many a man 
would think himself in heaven, a petty prince, if he 
had but the least part of that fortune which thou 
so much repinest at, abhorrest, and accountest a 
most vile and wretched estate.” Here is Addison, 
dealing with a similar subject, in Ze Mountain of 
Miseries :—‘‘It is a celebrated thought of Socrates, 
that if all the misfortunes of mankind were cast into 
a public stock, in order to be equally distributed 
among the whole species, those who now think 
themselves the most unhappy would prefer the share 
they are already possessed of, before that which 
would fall to them by such a division. Horace has 
carried this thought a great deal further (Saz. i. 1, 
ver. 1), which implies that the hardships or mis- 
fortunes we lie under are more easy to us than 
those of any other person would be, in case we 
could change conditions with him.” 

There we have types of the two manners which 
mainly contributed to mould Johnson’s style; the 
one, such as Burton’s, learned, ample, diffuse; the 
other, like Addison’s, pitched in the key of good 
conversation, correct, neat, transparently clear; but 
of these two manners, that which Burton represents 
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was to Johnson by far the more congenial. Indeed, 
when Johnson enters upon the ground where the 
best writers of the preceding age were so pecu- 
liarly happy—the graceful treatment of light social 
themes—he is painfully elephantine; for instance, 
the defence of masquerades in the Ramédler, in a 
letter addressed by a man of fashion to the lively 
Flirtilla, is an awful warning against ponderous 
levity. Nevertheless, Johnson is sometimes really 
good, even in a light vein, where he can bring his 
strong, though not very subtle, sense of humour to 
bear on some phase of life or character that he 
knows. Take, for instance, this description of 
“Tom Steady” in the /aler:— 

“Tom Steady was a vehement assertor of un- 
controverted truth; and by keeping himself out of 
the reach of contradiction, had acquired all the 
confidence which the consciousness of irresistible 
abilities could have given. I was once mentioning 
a man of eminence, and after having recounted 
his virtues, endeavoured to represent him fully, by 
mentioning his faults. ‘Sir,’ said Mr Steady, ‘that 
he has faults I can easily believe, for who is without 
them? No man, Sir, is now alive, among the 
innumerable multitudes that swarm upon the earth, 
however wise, or however good, who has not, in 
some degree, his failings and his faults. If there 
be any man faultless, bring him forth into public 
view, shew him openly, and let him be known; 
but I will venture to affirm, and, until the contrary 
be plainly shewn, shall always maintain, that no 
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such man is to be found. Tell not me, Sir, of 
impeccability and perfection; such talk is for those 
that are strangers in the world: I have seen several 
nations, and conversed with all ranks of people: | 
have known the great and the mean, the learned 
and the ignorant, the old and the young, the clerical 
and the lay; but I have never found a man without 
a fault; and I suppose shall die in the opinion that 
to be human is to be frail.’ To all this nothing 
could be opposed. I listened with a hanging head ; 
Mr Steady looked round on the hearers with triumph, 
and saw every eye congratulating his victory.” 

Before passing from Johnson’s literary style, let 
me give one or two other examples of it, which, like 
the last, show him in an unfamiliar light. We know 
how devoted he was to the town: ‘““A man who is 
tired of London,” he said, “‘is tired of life”; again, 
he said, ‘“‘ No wise man will go to live in the country 
unless he has something to do which can be better 
done in the country. For instance: if he is to shut 
himself up for a year to study a science, it is better 
to look out to the fields than to an opposite wall. 
Then, if a man walks out in the country, there is 
nobody to keep him from walking in again; but if a 
man walks out in London he is not sure when he 
shall walk in again.” The estimate of rural nature 
implied here was not very promising for the Zour 
in the Hebrides ; and it is all the more interesting to 
find, in his record of that journey, such passages as 
thesé :-—= 

He is in a valley in the Highlands :—‘TI sat 
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down ona bank, such as a writer of romance might 
have delighted to feign. I had, indeed, no trees to 
whisper over my head, but a clear rivulet streamed 
at my feet. The day was calm, the air was soft, 
and all was rudeness, silence, and solitude. Before 
me, and on either side, were high hills, which, by 
hindering the eye from ranging, forced the mind to 
find entertainment for itself. Whether I spent the 
hour well, I know not; for here I first conceived 
the thought of this narration.”—Remark here, in 
passing, the notes of the eighteenth century ; first, 
the reference of nature to a standard of art, when 
the bank is said to be worthy of a romance, and the 
writer feels that trees ought to be whispering over 
his head; secondly, the word ‘ rudeness,” used to 
describe wild scenery, implying the contrast with 
nature as improved by art—what Johnson would 
have called civility. 

It was Edmund Burke who said, ‘“ Boswell’s 
Life is a greater monument to Johnson’s fame than 
all his writings put together.” Johnson himself 
could not be expected to foresee this. ‘‘Sir,” he 
once said, ‘‘the good I can do by my conversation 
bears the same proportion to the good I can do by 
my writings that the practice of a physician, retired 
to a small town, does to his practice in a great city.” 
But we know that Burke was right; it is by his 
spoken wisdom, far more than by the written, that 
Johnson lives, Let us remember, however, that 
this result would not have been attained by a 
mere record of Johnson’s talk, however faithful. 
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Boswell—whom Macaulay unduly depreciated as 
an abject toady, and whom Carlyle unduly exalted 
as a martyr to hero-worship—was a consummate 
artist in biography. The triumph of his art is 
that it eludes notice; but take a typical instance— 
take his account of the dinner-party at Mr Dilly’s, 
the bookseller in the Poultry, where Johnson, by 
Boswell’s ingenious diplomacy, was brought to meet 
John Wilkes, whom he detested, and had handled 
severely in his political pamphlets, called Zhe False 
Alarm and The Patriot; the description shows 
Boswell’s dramatic gift; and it is only one of 
a hundred scenes which do so. When Johnson 
and Boswell entered Mr Dilly’s drawing-room, and 
Johnson found that the gentleman in lace was 
Mr John Wilkes, he took up a book; but he was 
ashamed to let Boswell see that he was disconcerted, 
and had recovered his composure by the time 
dinner was announced. Boswell must tell the rest 
in his own words. ‘Mr Wilkes found himself 
next to Dr Johnson, and behaved to him with so 
much attention and politeness that he gained upon 
him insensibly. No man eat more heartily than 
Johnson, or loved better what was nice and delicate. 
Mr Wilkes was very assiduous in helping him to 
some fine veal. ‘Pray give me leave, sir—it is 
better here—a little of the brown—some fat, sir—a 
little of the stuffing, some gravy.—Let me have the 
pleasure of giving you some butter.—Allow me to 
recommend a squeeze of this orange; or the lemon 
perhaps may have more zest.—‘Sir, sir, I am 
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obliged to you, sir,’ cried Johnson, bowing and 
turning his head to him with a look for some time 
of ‘surly virtue, but in a short while of com-_ 
placency.”—It is by this dramatic power that 
Boswell gives us, not Johnson’s talk merely, but 
Johnson himself; thanks to Boswell, we know 
Johnson, not as we know the subject of many 
another biography, but rather as we know some of 
the characters whom fiction has made to live for 
us—as we know Falstaff, or Don Quixote, for 
instance. Now, Johnson's talk itself profits some- 
what, no doubt, in effect by Boswell’s setting ; this 
skilful dramatist nearly always contrives that the 
curtain shall fall on a victory of the hero. We 
cannot always repress a suspicion that Johnson is 
allowed to score rather easily, and that a fairly good 
antagonist might have made a better fight of it; 
the bowling seems to collapse before his batting. 
However, there is no doubt at all as to his 
extraordinary impressiveness for his contemporaries. 
There are many other contemporary witnesses 
besides Boswell. Probably no one except Johnson 
was ever the recipient of a round-robin signed by 
four names of such varied lustre as those of Burke, 
Joshua Reynolds, Gibbon, and Sheridan. It was a 
small incident perhaps in itself, but what a position 
it implies for Johnson, what a command of admiring 
affection from the strongest and brightest minds of 
that day! And this position, though the result 
partly of his writings and partly of his character, 
was principally due to the impression of sagacity 
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and power which his associates were daily receiving 
from his talk. 

In Johnson’s talk we seem to distinguish two 
leading aspects, which imply essentially different 
qualities ; though of course the two are sometimes 
combined, or melt into each other. The first of 
these is controversial, or at least competitive; the 
other is didactic. When Johnson describes the 
delight of dining with friends at an inn, he says: “I 
dogmatise and am contradicted ; and in this conflict 
of opinions and sentiments I find delight.” So 
elsewhere he says: ‘That people should endeavour 
to excel in conversation I do not wonder, because 
in conversation praise is instantly reverberated.” 
Johnson was usually able to produce, on the spur 
of the moment, some argument to which no one 
present saw the answer; some argument which, 
whether quite valid or not, sufficed for victory ; and 
in a conversing age, like his, this was a fertile 
source of renown. Indeed, it will always be a 
source of some reputation; for good debaters will 
always be rare. The other aspect of Johnson’s talk 
may again be described in his own words: “that 
is the happiest conversation where there is no 
competition, no vanity, but a calm quiet interchange 
of sentiments.” The elements of permanent interest 
and value in Johnson’s talk generally occur under 
this latter condition; when, instead of being busy 
with thrust and parry, he has leisure to unfold his 
practical wisdom. 

Johnson, in his latter years, when we hear him 
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talk, was indeed rich in the wisdom of life; he had 
gone through much and known all sorts of people ; 
he had, in Rousseau’s phrase, “that rarest kind of 
philosophy which consists in observing what we 
see every day”; moreover, his nature was keenly 
sensitive and profoundly kind; a quality which is 
a better ally for common sense than is always 
supposed. It has been said, not without justice, 
that he sometimes abuses the moralist’s privilege 
of being commonplace ;_ still—imbedded, it may 
sometimes be, in commonplace—the searcher will 
find many an acute remark, so pithily or forcibly 
worded as to be well worthy of remembrance. 
This is ground on which his writings and his talk 
come into a single view; both alike exemplify this 
practical wisdom, and both must be laid under 
contribution, if we would appreciate its scope. 
Many of his shrewdest sayings concern social 
intercourse. Thus he observes that there are 
excellent people who have never done any wrong 
to their neighbours, and who cannot understand 
why they are not more popular; the reason being, 
as he puts it, that “they neglect all those arts by © 
which men are endeared to one another.” ‘“ They 
wrap themselves up in their innocence, and enjoy 
the congratulations of their own hearts, without 
knowing or suspecting that they are every day 
deservedly incurring resentments by withholding 
from those with whom they converse that regard, or 
appearance of regard, to which every one is entitled 
by the customs of the world.” Observe his phrase ; 
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it reminds us of another saying of his, that “ polite- 


ness is fictitious benevolence.” Nor has he failed 
to observe that his countrymen sometimes forget 
this principle. ‘Sir,’ he says, “two men of any 


other nation who are shown into a room together 
at a house where they are both visitors will immedi- 
ately find some conversation. But two Englishmen 
will probably go each to a different window, and 
remain in obstinate silence. Sir, we as yet do not 
enough understand ¢he common rights of humanity.” 
Is it not sad to think that this was said a century 
and a quarter ago, and that it is generally as true— 
by the consent of all foreigners—to-day, as it was 
then? After this reproof, let us take a little crumb 
of comfort: Johnson defends—magnificently de- 
fends—our good old custom of talking about the 
weather ; a custom which may languish, but which, 
we must earnestly hope, will never disappear. After 
pointing out the interesting uncertainty of our 
climate, and referring to some other available topics, 
such as gossip, the state of the stock-market, and 
continental wars, Johnson concludes :—‘“‘ The weather 
is a nobler and more interesting subject; it is the 
present state of the skies and of the earth, on which 
plenty and famine are suspended, on which millions 
depend for the necessaries of life.”—For persons 
who affect singularity of behaviour, Johnson has a 
useful hint: “Singularity, as it implies a contempt 
of the general practice, is a kind of defiance which 
justly provokes the hostility of ridicule ; he therefore 
who indulges peculiar habits is worse than others 
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if he be not better.’ And how admirably does 
Johnson demolish that fallacy to which English 
people are peculiarly prone—that a person of rough 
manners is ¢herefore more likely to be honest—in 
this terse sentence :—‘‘ Honesty is not greater where 
elegance is less.” ‘‘ The difference between a well- 
bred and ill-bred man,’ he says, ‘is this; one 
immediately attracts your liking, the other your 
aversion. You love the one till you find reason to 
hate him ; you hate the other till you find reason to 
love him.” ~Johnson well knew how much of the 
happiness of life depends upon friendship, and all 
young people would do well to remember one of his 
counsels on this subject. ‘In youth,” he says, “we 
are apt to be too rigorous in our expectations, and 
to suppose that the duties of life are to be performed 
with unfailing exactness and regularity ; but in our 
progress through life we are forced to abate much 
of our demands, and to take friends such as we can 
find them, not as we would make them.” ‘“ Every 
wise man,...when he remembers how often he fails 
in the observance of a cultivation of his best friends, 
is willing to suppose that his friends may in their 
turn neglect him without any intention to offend 
him.” And so, when Boswell was hurt because 
Johnson had not lately written to him, Johnson 
says: ‘Do not fancy that an intermission of writing 
is a decay of kindness. No man is always in a 
disposition to write; nor has any man at all times 
something to say.” Distrust of friends, he adds, is 
not only foolish ; it is criminal, because it impairs 
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one's fitness for one’s duties. It is in home-life that 
Johnson places the true centre of happiness. “To 
be happy at home,” he says, ‘“‘is the ultimate result 
of all ambition, the end to which every enterprise 
and labour ee and of which every desire seompts 
the prosecution.” Vi 
Johnson was an expert in that very difficult part 
of life, the management of one’s own mind. He 
knew, with his constitutional melancholy, what it 
was to be ridden by the nightmare of mental 
trouble. ‘A man so afflicted,” he said, “must adzvert 
distressing thoughts, and not combat with them.” 
Boswell. ‘May he not think them down, Sir?” 
Johnson. “No, Sir. The attempt to think them 
down is madness.” So it is that he says, in the 
Rambler: “The safe and general antidote against 
sorrow is employment. It is commonly observed 
that, among soldiers and seamen, though there is 
much kindness, there is little grief: they see their 
friend fall without any of that lamentation which is 
indulged in security and idleness, because they have 
no leisure to spare from the care of themselves.” 
He reminds us, too, that there are some troubles on 
which we ought to be silent. Talking of Dryden's 
open resentment of hostile criticism, he remarks, 
‘The writer who thinks his works formed for 
duration mistakes his interest when he mentions 
his enemies.” And elsewhere he comments on the 
unwise outcry of some writers whom Pope had 
pilloried in the Dunciad. ‘No man,” he remarks, 
“sympathises with the sorrows of vanity.” 
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Many of Johnson’s thoughts on conduct and 
character are epigrammatic in form, and felicitous. 
For example: “Gratitude is a species of Justice.” 
‘‘Want of tenderness is want of parts, and is no less 
a proof of stupidity than depravity.” ‘‘Men are 
wrong for want of sense; but they are wrong by 
halves for want of spirit.” When he is excusing the 
eulogists of Halifax’s poetry, he observes that un- 
merited praise is not necessarily flattery, since it may 
be swayed by affection, and neatly puts the case 
thus :—‘‘ Very near to admiration is the wish to 
admire.” It befell Johnson, in the course of his long 
dictatorship, to administer many a rebuff, and some 
of these rebuffs have no more to do with wit than 
a knock-down blow with skill on the violin; but 
some of them are of a finer order. There was a 
pertinacious visitor, of little education, who harassed 
Johnson, and a friend ventured to plead that this 
gentleman was at least desirous of amending his 
ignorance. ‘‘Sir,” said Johnson, “his ignorance is 
so great that I am afraid to show him the bottom 
of it.” Then there is a story preserved, not by 
Boswell, but by Hannah More. Mrs Brooke, a 
novelist and dramatist, had written a tragedy called 
the Szege of Sznope, and pressed Johnson to look 
over it. After some evasion, and finally a refusal, he 
suggested that she herself was entirely competent to 
revise it. ‘But, Sir,” said the lady, “I have no time: I 
have alveady so many irons in the fire.” ‘“‘ Why, then, 
Madam,” said Johnson, “the best thing I can advise 
you to do is to put your tragedy along with your irons.” 
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As a literary critic, Johnson is not highly rated 
at the present day. The main reason of this is that 
he is known chiefly as a critic of poetry; and the 
school of criticism which he represents tried poetry 
by rules which are no longer accepted. It is not to 
be expected that Johnson’s reputation in this respect 
should now experience much change, and yet I 
venture to think that it deserves to stand somewhat 
higher. The great fault of his school was that they 
judged poetry too much by its moral value and its 
logical coherence, and too little by its qualities as a 
work of art. For instance, Johnson is exceedingly 
severe on Gray’s odes; and in summing up against 
one of them, Ze Bard, he delivers himself as 
follows :—‘‘I do not see that Zhe Bard promotes 
any truth, moral or political.” But in the same 
essay he does justice to the Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard, because the senxtzments are those to 
which, as he says, ‘‘every bosom returns an echo.” 
“Had Gray written often thus,” he adds, “it had 
been vain to blame, and useless to praise him.” 
For Milton he had the highest veneration ; he has 
even described him as ‘“‘that poet whose works may 
possibly be read when every other monument of 
British greatness shall be obliterated”; yet he 
grotesquely disparages Lyczdas, because it wears the 
garb of classical allegory, and he even proceeds to 
this strange generalisation :—“ Milton never learned 
the art of doing little things with grace.” It would 
have been truer to say that Milton’s short poems 
were seldom little. Then he wishes that Paradise 
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Lost had been written in rhyming heroic couplet ; 
“ The variety of pauses,” he says, “so much boasted 
by the lovers of blank verse, changes the measures 
of an English poet to the periods of a declaimer.” 
But then turn to his criticism on those poets whose 
theory of poetry agreed with his own—such as Pope 
and Dryden—and you will find that it is excellent ; 
so just, so acute, and so discriminating that it will 
always repay study. And even when his criticism 
of a writer is unfavourably biased—as it is in the case 
of Swift—he sometimes ends by laying his finger 
on some distinctive merit; as when, in concluding 
his estimate of Swift, he says, ‘“‘perhaps no writer 
can easily be found that has borrowed so little, or 
that, in all his excellencies and all his defects, 
has so well maintained his claim to be considered 
original.” His judgments on Shakespeare some- 
times seem to us inadequate ; but it would be hard 
to find a more penetrating criticism on Shakespeare’s 
prose dialogue than is contained in the following 
passage—one less known than it deserves to be. 
He has just been saying that every nation has a 
style of its own which never dies out—a mode of 
speech so native to the language that it survives all 
changes of fashion ; and this lives on in the mouths 
of the people. “The polite,” he continues, ‘are 
always catching modish innovations, and the learned 
depart from established forms of speech, in hope 
of finding or making better; those who wish for 
distinction forsake the vulgar when the vulgar is 
right; but there is a conversation above grossness 
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and below refinement where propriety resides, and 
where this poet (Shakespeare) seems to have 
gathered his comic dialogue. He is therefore more 
agreeable to the ears of the present age than any 
other author equally remote, and among his other 
excellencies deserves to be studied as one of the 
original masters of our language.” 

All Johnson’s criticism has one great merit ; it is 
thoroughly independent. It is also marked, almost 
everywhere, by strong good sense; and though 
good sense does not necessarily mean good taste, 
at any rate there can be no good taste without it. 

His character was a noble one—generous, brave, 
unswervingly honest, and, above all, wonderfully 
kind. He had no patience for people grumbling 
about petty or sentimental troubles ; but where there 
was real trouble, his bounty and his self-sacrifice 
were signal. Two thirds of his income went in 
charity. His dependents were numerous. In his 
later years his own house was full of permanent 
inmates who were either partly or wholly sup- 
ported by him. Johnson describes, in a letter to 
Mrs Thrale, how his guests got on with each other ; 
‘Williams,’ he says, “hates everybody; Levett 
hates Desmoulins, and does not love Williams; 
Desmoulins hates them both; Poll (Miss Carmichael) 
loves none of them.” Then Frank Barber resented 
the authority of Miss Williams, and she complained 
of Barber’s insubordination, And in this circle 
Johnson voluntarily made his home for years. His 
acts of goodness to the outcasts of society, to the 
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most forlorn waifs and strays of humanity, were 
past counting. ‘A decent provision for the poor,” 
he said, “is the true test of civility”; and he 
regarded it as the chief distinction of his own age 
that it had given new examples of charity. Among 
such examples, others may have been more con- 
spicuous in men’s eyes, and more often on their 
lips ; but assuredly few can have been nobler. The 
eighteenth century had not come to see what the 
more prosperous classes can and ought to do 
towards making the lives of the poor brighter; but 
the feeling which moved Johnson when he met 
with misery in the London streets was as keen as 
stirs any worker at the East End to-day, and his 
benevolence, if less systematic and less refined, was 
as practical in spirit. Johnson’s large sympathies 
are seen again in his warm appreciation of his 
friends. Men of the most diverse characters and 
abilities have received from him a tribute of praise 
which sets forth some shining quality in each of 
them. Thus he pronounced David Garrick “the 
first man in the world for sprightly conversation”; 
and, in referring to the great actor’s death, wrote 
that it had “eclipsed the gaiety of nations, and 
diminished the public stock of harmless pleasures.” 
His estimate of the novelist Richardson, whom he 
somewhat unduly preferred to Fielding, appears in 
his saying that ‘Fielding can tell the hour by 
looking at the clock, whilst Richardson knows how 
the clock was made.” It was through Johnson’s 
good offices that the Vicar of Wakefield passed 
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from manuscript into print; and intimately though 
he knew the foibles of Goldsmith’s character, he did 
the amplest justice to his peculiar literary genius. 
“Goldsmith,” he said, ‘“was a man who, whatever 
he wrote, always did it better than any other man 
could do”—a judgment which stands in the Latin 
of his famous epitaph on Goldsmith as xzhzl tetigzt 
quod non ornavit, “he touched nothing which he did 
not adorn.” Horace Walpole described Johnson as 
“the representative in epitome of all the contra- 
dictions in human nature.” This gives a rather 
superficial view of him. No doubt there was some- 
times an odd disproportion in his likings and 
dislikes; it might seem strange, for instance, that 
he could not tolerate the mention of a man so 
estimable as Joseph Priestley, and yet be ready 
to dine at the table of the sedition-monger Jack 
Wilkes. Macaulay dwells on the contrast between 
Johnson’s reluctance to credit the account of the 
Lisbon earthquake, and his readiness to believe 
in the Cock-Lane ghost. But Macaulay puts the 
case here in a somewhat misleading perspective. 
Johnson was slow to credit reports of extraordinary 
incidents in the ordinary course of nature, when he 
had no means of verifying such reports, because he 
was keenly alive to the various sources of falsehood 
in human life. In regard to alleged supernatural 
occurrences, he was zof weakly credulous ; it was he, 
for example, who demolished this very Cock-Lane 
ghost in the Gentleman's Magazine ; but he wished 
to keep his mind open. Believing firmly in the 
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existence of the soul after death, he was not pre- 
pared to deny the possibility of such communications 
from the unseen world. Once more, there was 
sometimes, no doubt, an odd contrast between his 
pursuits and his associates; it might seem incon- 
gruous that the great lexicographer should spend 
the small hours of the morning in brewing a bowl 
of bishop at a tavern with such young men as 
the elegant Mr Bennet Langton and the gay 
Mr Topham Beauclerc, and in helping them to 
surprise the early fruiterers in Covent Garden; but 
we may remember that all history attests the 
magnetic attraction of bright mind for bright mind 
—however different their bodily dwellings—from 
the days when Socrates fascinated Alcibiades, and 
at cock-crow, after the night-long banquet, was 
still trying to convince the drowsy Aristophanes 
that Comedy is of the same essence as Tragedy. 
Johnson was a great man to his contemporaries, 
and, if we judge soundly, he must appear a great 
man to us; although we estimate in a somewhat 
different proportion the elements which constitute 
his greatness. To us he is no longer the literary 
oracle or the profound sage; he is rather a man 
of singularly robust intellect ; a most keen and sane 
observer of character; a man wise in the wisdom 
of life, who knew the evil and the misery that must 
be always in the world, but never wasted in idle 
repining the strength that should be reserved for 
combating and, so far as possible, alleviating them ; 
a man to be honoured for his intellectual gifts, but 
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who deserves at least equal honour for his moral 
qualities and his goodness. We in England have 
him all to ourselves. The best biography in all 
English literature has never been translated into 
any foreign language. An eminent French writer, 
who has shown a power, unusual in his countrymen, 
of comprehending England,—Monsieur Taine,—is 
obliged to confess that he cannot understand the 
English love of Johnson. And yet we shall con- 


tinue to love him. 
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HUMANISM IN EDUCATION’. 


PETRARCH was born in 1304, when Dante was 
thirty-nine years old, and died in 1374. That great 
movement in which he was a pioneer, and which we 
call the Renaissance, had its central inspiration in 
the belief that the classical literatures, which were 
being gradually recovered, were the supreme pro- 
ducts of the human mind; that they were the best 
means of self-culture; that there alone one could see 
the human reason moving freely, the moral nature 
clearly expressed, in a word, the dignity of man, as 
a rational being, fully displayed. All this is implied 
in humanism, when we speak of humanism as the 
direction in which the Renaissance chiefly tended. 
It is larger than the Roman idea of humanztas ; 
the scope of which is well illustrated by Cicero 
when he says in one of his letters that Roman 
officials ought to treat Greeks with ‘“ humanitas” 
(gentleness), since it is from Greece that Italy first 
received ‘“‘humanitas,’—1.e., as the context explains, 
the refining influences of literature and art. 

It is difficult adequately to realize now the 
whole meaning of humanism for the early Renais- 


* The Romanes Lecture, delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre 
at Oxford, June 7, 1899. 
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sance, because we cannot quite place ourselves 
within the mental horizon of the middle ages. We 
know, in a general way, what was the intellectual 
background of the Renaissance; the dominance 
of the scholastic philosophy in the thirteenth 
century ; the prominent position held by the studies 
of Law and Medicine; the comparative poverty 
and inefficiency of the higher literary studies; 
for, though portions of the best Latin classics 
continued to be read throughout the middle ages, 
they were read, as a rule, in a spirit remote from 
the classical, or even contrary to it; and the West 
had lost Greek altogether. But such facts do not 
help us far towards entering into the heart of the 
early Renaissance. Perhaps there are two men 
who, more than any others, assist the effort to do 
so; Dante, standing in the borderland between the 
darker ages and the revival, when he shows us a 
keen intellect and a sublime imagination moving 
within the limits, and obedient to the forms, of 
medieval thought; and, at the further verge of the 
Renaissance, Erasmus, the lifelong antagonist of the 
schoolmen, who makes so vivid to us the contrast 
between the intellectual atmosphere of scholasticism 
and that which the humane letters had created. 
Petrarch opens an era, because he was the first Petrarch. 

man in medieval Europe, not perhaps who possessed, 
but who was able effectively and impressively to 
manifest, a strong native affinity with the genius of 
the classical Latin writers; the first who succeeded 
in making large numbers of people feel that he had 
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studied those writers with intelligent enthusiasm, and 
that they were to him living persons. Resembling 
Goethe in his steadfast pursuit of a complete self- 
culture, Petrarch proclaimed that the classics supply 
the best, the unique, instrument for that purpose. 
He enjoyed in Italy an immense popularity and re- 
nown; his Latin epic poem, ‘Africa,’ though often 
tame, won scarcely less applause than his Italian 
lyrics; and his Latin prose-writings were widely 
read. He was also the first man of great eminence 
who showed zeal in collecting books, manuscripts, 
and coins. He did not know Greek; yet, with a 
sure instinct, he apprehended its significance, and 
was eager that the knowledge of it should be 
restored. The age must have been ready for the 
movement; but it was the powerful and famous 
personality of Petrarch which gave the initial 
impulse. His devoted disciple, who died only 
one year later (in 1375), the gentle and diligent. 
Boccaccio, earliest of Italian Hellenists, propagated 
and diffused Petrarch’s influence; and so, before the 
close of the fourteenth century, the full tide of the 
humanistic revival had set in. 

Petrarch’s ideal of humanism, as a discipline 
which aims at drawing out all the mental and moral 
faculties of man, pervades the whole course of the 
Italian Renaissance. Often, indeed, that ideal was 
obscured by affectations or puerilities ; not seldom it 
was belied by evil living; but nevertheless it was a 
real force, which comes out more or less in all the 
greater and nobler of the humanists. The enthusiasm 
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and the versatile energy which animated the Italian 
Renaissance for two centuries sprang from a deep 
and earnest conviction that the recovered literatures 
were not only models of style, but treasure-houses 
of wisdom, guides of life, witnesses to a civilisation 
higher than any which could then be found upon the 
earth. Even in the early years of the sixteenth 
century, when the best energies of the movement 
had in Italy been spent, and when Italian humanism 
was being narrowed down from the ample scholarship 
of Politian to the Ciceronian purism of Bembo, this 
fundamental belief remained unaltered. 

One illustration may be cited. In the year 1508, 
a manuscript containing the first six (or, as then 
constituted, the first five) books of the Annals of 
Tacitus, said to have been found in the Westphalian 
monastery of Corbey, was brought to Rome, and 
was acquired by Giovanni de’ Medici, who, five 
years later, became Leo X. It is the only manu- 
script of those books which exists, and is now in 
the Laurentian Library at Florence. One of Leo’s 
earliest acts, after he became Pope, was to entrust 
the printing of this codex to a scholar of note, 
Filippo Beroaldo the younger, whose edition was 
published at Rome in 1515. As a reward to the 
editor, Leo conferred upon him a privilege for the 
sale and reprinting of the work. In the brief which 
grants this privilege, and which is prefixed to the 


edition, Leo expresses his estimate of humanistic nee X. on 


studies. “We have been accustomed,” he says, 
‘even from our early years, to think that nothing 
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more excellent or more useful has been given by the 
Creator to mankind, if we except only the knowledge 
and true worship of Himself, than these studies, 
which not only lead to the ornament and guidance 
of human life, but are applicable and useful to every 
particular situation; in adversity consolatory, in 
prosperity pleasing and honourable ; insomuch, that 
without them we should be deprived of all the grace 
of life and all the polish of social intercourse.” He 
goes on to say that ‘‘the security and extension of 
these studies” seem to depend chiefly on two things, 
—‘the number of men of learning, and the ample 
supply of excellent authors.” As to the first, it has 
always been his earnest desire to encourage men of 
letters; and as to the acquisition of books, he re- 
joices when an opportunity is afforded him of thus 
“promoting the advantage of mankind.” It would be 
a mistake to discount such language as conventional. 
Whatever else in the literary fashions of that time 
may have been hollow, this feeling, at least, as to 
the value of the classics, was thoroughly real. 

I have insisted on this larger scope of the 
Renaissance humanism, because we are naturally 
apt to think of it as having been primarily a cult of 
style and form, an effort to imitate and reproduce 
the excellence of the ancient models. And of course 
this was one of its chief aims,—nay, perhaps, the 
most characteristic of the special activities which 
the revival called forth, But we should be in 
danger of taking this zztateo veterum for some- 
thing less significant than it really was, if we did 
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not remember the point of view from which the 
Italian humanists approached it. They regarded 
the ancient Romans as their forefathers, and Latin 
as their ancestral speech. During the dark ages, 
the old civilisation had been effaced, the language 
had been barbarized: if they could not restore 
the civilisation, they wished at least to regain the 
language which attested it. Medieval Italy had 
many dialects; the literary Tuscan had only a 
limited currency, while Latin was the universal 
language. Not long after Dante’s death in 1321, 
the “Divine Comedy” was translated into Latin. 
The eminent humanist Francesco Filelfo, who died 
in 1481 at the age of eighty-three, could still say, 
“Tuscan is hardly known to all Italians, while Latin 
is spread far and wide throughout the whole world.” 
Thus, in the effort to purify and elevate Latin style, 
patriotic sentiment and practical convenience con- 
spired with the newborn zeal of scholarship. 
During the interval between the middle of the 
fourteenth century and the earlier part of the six- 
teenth, a long series of humanists cultivated Latin Latin prose 
prose-writing in every branch,—oratory, philosophical ies 
discourse, diplomatic or official correspondence, 
familiar letter-writing. The stress laid on the 
niceties of the art is shown by the reputation which 
Lorenzo Valla, best known as the translator of 
Thucydides, owed to his work called Aéegantiae, 
published in 1432—1436. In the generation after 
his, Politian wrote Latin like a living language. 
Then the dictatorship passed to Bembo, prince of 
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those Ciceronians whom Erasmus derides. It is 
easy to make light of such work, but it is better and 
more important to remember what it was that the 
humanists achieved in this way. One of our poets 
has described Dante’s immortal poem as “ The first 
words Italy had said”; and if Dante was the first 
who found a voice for Italian literature, medieval 
Latin had altogether failed to preserve the clear- 
ness or beauty of classical expression. When 
Petrarch’s contemporaries compared themselves with 
their Roman predecessors, they felt that they were 
inarticulate. To write their ancestral tongue with 
clearness, in the first place, and then with some 
measure of grace or beauty,—this became to them 
an object of ardent desire. Gradually, and by 
painful efforts, they attained it. And thereby they 
bequeathed to Europe a tradition which the middle 
ages had lost,—namely, that prose, in whatever 
language it may be written, should aim at those 
qualities which the best classical models exhibit. 
This is the permanently valuable result of the 
humanistic Latin prose-writing. 

As to their copious Latin verse, if there is 
not much of it which deserves to live, unquestion- 
ably it served to cultivate in many men a genuine 
poetical gift; it was the vehicle of much graceful 
fancy and much fine perception; and it conduced 
to a closer study of the best Latin poets. In force 
and spontaneity, though not in delicacy or finish, 
Politian is the most remarkable of the Renaissance 
versifiers. He was only forty when he died in 
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1494, and a still youthful fire breathes in his im- 
petuous hexameters. When he was lecturing at 
Florence, he sometimes began by reciting a Latin 
poem of his own, as an introduction to the classical 
author. Some of these poems, in hexameter verse, 
remain. One of them rapidly surveys the history 
of poetry from Homer to Boccaccio; another is 
a prelude to the “Iliad” and “Odyssey”; a third, 
to the bucolic poets, especially Hesiod and Virgil. 
In these, as in much other Latin verse of the 
Renaissance, despite some blemishes which modern 
scholarship would have avoided, one can see how 
thoroughly the writer was imbued with the style and 
diction of his models. A fine ear is a frequent 
Italian gift, and some of these Renaissance versifiers 
have been singularly successful in catching the 
rhythms of the best Latin poets, especially those 
of Virgil and of Ovid. 

Verse and rhetoric were, indeed, modes of self- The Italian 
expression irresistibly attractive to men whose te 
ambition was fired by the example of their Italian ™¢: 
ancestors, and who felt that motive so characteristic 
of the Renaissance,—the passionate desire of the 
individual to make his own powers stand out, clear- 
cut and brilliant, before the world,—the longing for 
fame in his life-time, and for the praise of posterity. 

Italy had no political unity, no common aims in its national 
respect to national life. Humanism proposed what nee 

to many men, and coteries, and cities took, in a 

way, the place of that,—the dream that the glories 

of ancient Rome and Italy were being renewed in 
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another golden age of letters and art. ‘That vision 
dawned upon Petrarch in a peaceful time, when, in 
his poem “Africa,” he predicted that the new love 
for the Muses would rival the old; and it continued 
to cheer students amidst all the foreign invasions 
and intestine troubles which crowded upon Italy two 
centuries later. After the sack of Rome in 1527, 
and when the condition of Italy on every side was 
deplorable, an accomplished scholar, Marcantonio 
Flaminio, sent to his patron, Alessandro Farnese, a 
collection of Latin poems by natives of Lombardy, 
which was then the region in which letters chiefly 
flourished. In some verses which accompanied this 
gift, he cries: “ Happy, too happy, are our days, 
which have given birth to a Catullus, a Tibullus, a 
Horace, and a Virgil of their own!” 

The Italian humanists’ cult of style was thus 
connected with a larger aim, that of regaining a lost 
culture, regarded as ancestral ; and it did a work of 
lasting value for European literature. But we owe 
to them much more than that. We owe to them, 
for instance, that conception, ever present to the 
stronger men in their ranks, of classical antiquity as 
a whole. The outlook of the greater humanists was 
a wide one. Filelfo, already mentioned, was a 
typical scholar of the fifteenth century: when he 
was professor at Florence, about 1428, he lectured 
in the morning on Cicero, then on Livy, or Homer : 
in the afternoon, on Terence, followed by Thucy- 
dides. Meanwhile, among other private labours, 
he translated into Latin Aristotle’s ‘‘ Rhetoric,” some 
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speeches of Lysias, extracts from Xenophon, and 
some of Plutarch’s “Lives.” Politian edited Catullus 
in his youth, and the Pandects of Justinian in his 
riper age: published notes on Ovid and Statius, 
on Suetonius, the younger Pliny, Quintilian and 
other Latin authors; made Latin translations from 
Hippocrates, Plato, Herodian, and Galen. Erasmus 
became to northern Europe the prophet of this 
comprehensive humanism in its educational and 
also in its more popular aspects. Such largeness 
of range and view, albeit obtained at some sacrifice 
of other qualities, is, in its own way, an intellectual 
gain. 

To another service of the humanists, one which 
is more apt to be forgotten, it must suffice to allude 
in passing,—I mean what they did for erudition, Theirerudite 
as distinguished from literary scholarship. Their ao 
commentaries, their works on antiquities of every 
kind, have mostly been absorbed or superseded ; 
but in these provinces also the later learning must 
acknowledge a vast debt. Flavio Biondo, who died 
in 1463, deserves to be remembered as one of the 
chief founders of Roman archeology, in virtue of 
his threefold work, ‘‘ Roma Instaurata,” ‘‘ Roma 
Triumphans,” and “Italia Illustrata.”. The study 
of Latin epigraphy, again, received a_ notable 
benefit from Jacopo Mazochi and his collaborator 
Albertini, who, building partly on earlier collections, 
published in 1521 their “Inscriptions of Rome.” 
It was under the direct influence of humanism 
that the first Roman Museums of antiquities and 
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art were formed,—those of the Capitol and of the 
Vatican, 

But Italian humanism has a claim on our 
gratitude even larger and higher than its work 
for scholarship and for erudition, great and varied 
as that work was. Europe owes to humanism 
the creation of a new atmosphere, the diffusion 
of a new spirit, the initiation of forces hostile to 
obscurantism, pedantry and superstition, forces 
making for intellectual light, for the advance of 
knowledge in every field, and not merely for 
freedom, but for something without which freedom 
itself may be a burden or a curse, the power to 
comprehend its right limits and to employ it for 
worthy ends. Take a particular instance. In the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the so-called 
science of Astrology held an exceedingly strong 
position. Universities endowed it with Chairs ; 
kings and princes consulted the stars in crises of 
State; a general in the field was not seldom 
accompanied by his astrologer; cities and citizens 
had recourse to horoscopes in countless affairs 
of municipal or private life. But from Petrarch 
onwards the humanists made open war on this 
flourishing imposture. Or take another illustration 
of a somewhat different kind. That vigorous and 
versatile humanist, Poggio, was at the Council of 
Constance in 1416, and heard Jerome of Prague 
recant his recantation. Poggio was then, and had 
been for many years, a lay secretary in the Papal 
Chancery. But he does not think of Jerome as of a 
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heretic at bay. With a detachment which would 
have been scarcely possible for a medieval spectator 
of similar antecedents, Poggio is able to contemplate 
Jerome simply as a man who is evincing heroic 
fortitude—and thus describes him in a letter to 
Lionardo Bruni :—‘‘ There he stood, undismayed, 
unfaltering, not merely indifferent to death, but 
ready to welcome it,—another Cato.” 

It was impossible that men penetrated by this Humanistic 
new spirit, and for whom the new learning was the edneaiee 
revelation of a new life, should not soon apply their 
ideas to the training of the young. Within fifty 
years after the death of Petrarch, we find a type 
of education developed which, in contrast with the 
medieval, may be called the humanistic. It is, in 
its essentials, a type which satisfied the western 
world for four hundred years; the generation has 
not yet passed away which first saw its claims 
seriously challenged ; and its origins must always 
have for us more than an ordinary measure of 
historical interest. Among the great teachers of 
the earlier Renaissance, there is one who has a 
pre-eminent right to be regarded as the founder 
of this education, and of him a few words must 
be said here; I refer to Vittorino da Feltre. 

Born in 1378 at Feltre, a small town in Venetia, Vittorino da 
he went at eighteen to the University of Padua, aoe 
then second in Italy only to Bologna, and sharing 
with Pavia the distinction, still rare at that time 
in Universities, of being comparatively favour- 
able to humanism. He there studied Latin under 
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two eminent masters in succession, Giovanni da 
Ravenna, and Gasparino Barzizza,—the latter a 
great Ciceronian scholar, but exempt from the 
narrow purism of a later time. Another Paduan 
teacher whose influence Vittorino must have felt 
was Vergerius, already celebrated for his essay on 
the formation of character (‘‘De Ingenuis Mori- 
bus”),—the earliest and most lucid statement of 
the principles on which humanistic training rested ; 
an essay which, amidst the throng of Renaissance 
treatises on education, remained a classic for two 
centuries, going through some forty editions before 
the year 1600. Vittorino, after holding a chair of 
Rhetoric at Padua, and then teaching privately at 
Venice, was invited by Gian Francesco Gonzaga, 
Marquis of Mantua, to undertake the tuition of 
his children. A villa was assigned to him at 
Mantua, where he was to reside with his pupils. 
He settled there in 1425, and remained till his 
death in 1446. The villa had been of the most 
luxurious kind, and was known as the “ House of 
Pleasure” (‘‘La Gioiosa”); Vittorino, by a slight but 
meaning change, named it the ‘“ Pleasant House” 
(‘‘La Giocosa”); banished the luxury which had 
environed the young Gonzagas; and turned the 
place into a seat of plain living and regular study. 
But he was a thorough believer in bright surround- 
ings as conducive to mental and moral health. 
The house was cheerful and beautiful ; it stood in 
large grounds, fringed by a river; there was ample 
space and provision for every kind of outdoor 
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exercise or sport.. Youths were sent from several 
of the Italian Courts to be educated with the 
Mantuan princes. But Vittorino was resolved that 
the school should be open to any boy who was 
fitted to profit by it, and maintained at his own 
cost a large number of poor scholars, for whom 
lodgings were found near the villa. The rules of 
life and study were the same for all. 

Vittorino’s aim in education was to develope and Vittorino’s 
train the whole nature of his pupil, intellectual, 
moral and physical; and to do this, not with a view 
to any special calling, but so as to form good 
citizens, useful members of society, men capable of 
bearing their part with credit in public and private 
life. This being his general aim, let us see how 
his methods differed from those which had prevailed 
in the middle ages, and in what sense they may be 
described as humanistic. In the pre-Renaissance 
schools for boys, the dominant influence was ecclesi- 
astical. In teaching grammar and rhetoric, portions 
of the Latin classics were used; but the method 
of teaching them was encumbered with fantastic 
pedantry,—such, for instance, as the doctrine that 
a passage may have four meanings, literal, meta- 
phorical, allegorical, and mystical,—which went far 
to annul their value and meaning as literature. 
For that value and that meaning an enthusiastic 
appreciation came in with the humanistic revival ; 
to the humanist, the great writers of antiquity were 
living men, into whose mind and soul he was 
striving to penetrate by sympathetic study. That 
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was the spirit in which Vittorino took the Latin 
classics, and made them the basis of intellectual 
training. Poetry, oratory, history, the ethics of 
Roman Stoicism, were studied in the best Latin 
writers. And, if not at first, yet before he had been 
many years at Mantua, Vittorino introduced some 
Greek classics also. His own knowledge of that 
language was chiefly due to his contemporary, the 
other great schoolmaster of the time, Guarino of 
Verona. Guarino had studied Greek at Constan- 
tinople, and shares with Vittorino the honour of 
having established Greek as a regular part of liberal 
education in schools. Vittorino’s scholars were con- 
stantly practised in Greek and Latin composition, 
as well as in recitation and reading aloud. 

But, while classical literature was thus the basis 
of Vittorino’s system, it was by no means his only 
subject. Aided by resident tutors, he taught mathe- 
matics, including geometry (a subject which the 
humanists preferred to the schoolmen’s logic) and 
arithmetic, with rudiments of astronomy ; also, it 
seems, some elements of what then passed for 
Natural Philosophy and Natural History. Music 
and singing also found a place, though under 
conditions which Plato and Aristotle would have 
approved ; the standard of attainment aimed at was 
to be that of the amateur, not of the professional ; 
and the music was to be chosen with regard 
to its moral effect. Nor was social education 
neglected: Vittorino inculcated a noble tone of 
manners, and desired that his pupils should have 
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such accomplishments as would enable them to 
grace social life. 

As to physical training, he provided instructors Physical 
in military exercises, in riding, and in swimming, ™""* 
while he encouraged every form of healthy outdoor 
activity. In all this he was the typical humanist. 

The ecclesiastical schoolmaster of the middle ages 
was not concerned to encourage physical training ; 
the opinion was rather that the body was something 
to be despised and mortified. The medieval pro- 
vision for such training was not in schools but in 
the households of princes or nobles, where riding, 
tilting, the chase, and other martial or courtly 
exercises were practised. On the physical and the 
social sides of his scheme Vittorino was in some 
sort continuing this old court training; many of his 
pupils, indeed, were nobles destined to the profession 
of arms. But the idea which dominated his whole Dominant 
system was the classical, originally Greek, idea at ae 
an education in which mind and body should _ be education. 
harmoniously developed. No antique idea appealed 
with greater force to the humanists, since none 
presented a stronger contrast to medieval theory 
and practice. When we give the name of human- 
istic to the type of education established by Vittorino 
and his contemporaries, it is not simply or chiefly 
because the intellectual part of it was based on 
Greek and Latin, but, in a more important sense, 
because the education was at once _ intellectual, 
moral, and physical. 
With reference to moral teaching, it should be 
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said that Vittorino, unlike many of the humanists, 
was an orthodox, even a devout, Churchman, an 
earnestly religious man, whose precepts were en- 
forced by his practice. Like almost all the great 
humanist teachers, he was a layman, engaged 
in creating a type of education which might be 
contrasted with the ecclesiastical type that had 
preceded it: but there was no tinge of paganism in 
his view of religion or of ethics: he was one of those 
men who, like Pico della Mirandola, recognised the 
unity of knowledge,—separated the gold of the new 
treasure-trove from the dross,—and neither felt nor 
sought any conflict between the classical and the 
Christian ideal. 

It is interesting for Englishmen to remember 
that Winchester College was built in Vittorino’s 
boyhood, and that the Mantuan public school was 
at its zenith when Henry VI. founded Eton. Both 
those illustrious foundations, since so distinguished 
as seats of humanistic training, arose before human- 
ism had come to England, and were originally of 
the ecclesiastical type. Towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, a few Oxford scholars, who had 
visited Italy,—William Selling, Grocyn, William 
Latimer, Thomas Linacre,—brought the taste for 
humane letters to England, where it was presently 
quickened by the visits of Erasmus. St Paul’s 
School, founded by the friend of Erasmus, Dean 
Colet, is the oldest in England which was humanistic 
from its origin. Its first High Master, William 
Lily, of Magdalen College, appointed by the founder 
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in 1512, is best remembered as a Latin grammarian, 
but had also studied Greek at Rhodes and after- 
wards at Rome. It might almost be said that the 
relation in which St Paul’s School. stood to the 
influence of the earliest Oxford humanists resembled 
that in which Vittorino’s school at Mantua stood 
to the early humanism of Florence. 

The statutes of St Paul’s, dated 1518, prescribe 
that the High Master shall be “learned in good and 
clean Latin, and also in Greek, if such may be 
gotten.” The proviso is significant. Several great 
public schools were founded, or re-founded, in or 
near London, during the century which followed ; 
—Christ’s Hospital in 1533, Westminster in 1560, 
Merchant Taylor's in 1561, Charterhouse in 1611 ; 
and in all of these, as in many smaller grammar- 
schools founded at the same period, the basis was 
humanistic. But it was probably not much before 
1560 that Greek was thoroughly established among 
English school studies. The statutes of Harrow 
School, dated 1590, contain directions for the 
teaching of some Greek orators and _ historians, 
and of Hesiod. This seems to be one of the 
earliest English examples of detailed regulations, 
as distinguished from merely general prescription, 
concerning the school study of Greek. 

The resources of humanism as an instrument Classical 
of education have been expanded and enriched by eee 
the manifold development of the higher classical] Renaissance. 
learning in the centuries since the Renaissance. 
After the age of Petrarch, of Politian, of Erasmus, 
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came Joseph Scaliger, akin, on the literary side 
of his work, to the Italian scholars, but more 
characteristically occupied in the endeavour to frame 
a critical chronology of the ancient world; Casaubon, 
the first who popularized a connected knowledge of 
ancient life and manners; Bentley, active primarily 
in the emendation of texts, but also in the higher 
criticism of classical history and literature; then a 
long series of eminent names, too long to enumer- 
ate, which extends from the days of Porson and 
Elmsley, of Hermann and Lachmann, to those of 
Mommsen. Within the last fifty years, many 
special branches of classical study have either 
sprung into existence, or become more methodical ; 
comparative philology; epigraphy; paleography ; 
archeology in all its departments. In quite recent 
times, the exploration of ancient sites, stimulated 
by, and in turn stimulating, archeological research, 
has yielded results of fascinating interest. All these 
developments have lent new life and freshness to 
classical studies generally: they have given a more 
vivid reality to antiquity. The ideal of humanism 
has thus been reinforced in a manner which brings 
back to us something of the spirit which animated 
the Renaissance when it was largest and most 
vigorous.- For the enthusiasm of the Renaissance 
was nourished by the monuments of classical art 
scarcely less than by the masterpieces of literature. 
Each statue that was disinterred from Italian soil, 
every stone or coin or gem that could help to 
illustrate the past, became a source of delight 
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to men whose strenuous aim was to apprehend 
classical antiquity as a whole. 

But the very progress made in recent times has Humanism 
brought us to a point at which the larger educa- 2nd Seer 
tional benefits of humanism become more difficult 
to harmonise with the new standards of special 
knowledge. A full comprehension of the Greek 
and Latin literatures demands at least some study 
of ancient thought, ancient history, archzology, art. 
But each of the latter subjects is now, in itself, an 
organized and complex discipline ; to become an ex 
pert in any one of them is a work of years. Hence 
much can be said in favour of a plan by which the 
University student, who is to devote a course of 
three or four years to the humane letters, confines 
himself, during the earlier stage of it, to the languages 
and literatures ; then turns away from these, viewed 
in their wider range, and concentrates himself, for 
the rest of his time, on one or two important aspects 
of classical antiquity, such as philosophy and history, 
to the exclusion of the rest. 

The younger student, in the highest form of a 
school where the classics are taught, has not yet 
reached the moment at which the need of special- 
izing begins to be felt. We will suppose that he has 
an aptitude and taste for literary studies; and the 
number of such boys is always very considerable— 
immensely larger, for instance, than the number of 
those who are fitted to excel in Greek or Latin 
composition. When he first attains to some appre- 
ciation of the best classical poetry and prose, he 
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goes through a little Renaissance of his own; he 
feels the stimulus of discovery ; he perceives, in 
some measure, a beauty of form unlike anything 
that he has found elsewhere; there is much in the 
thoughts of those great writers, much of their charm, 
much of their music, that fixes itself in his memory, 
and becomes part of his consciousness. However 
dimly and imperfectly, there lives before him a 
world very distinct from that in which he moves, 
and yet, as he can already feel, by no means 
wholly alien from it; though perhaps he does not 
yet understand with any clearness the nature of the 
links which bind that past to the present. This, 
as many masters and pupils could testify, is an 
experience not confined to the school-boy of ex- 
ceptional temperament or gifts; it is one common 
to a fairly large proportion of boys who have no 
more than a-good average capacity for literary 
studies in general. And it is an experience which 
is not forgotten afterwards. Whatever the man’s 
work may be in after years, if ever he looks back 
and tries to date epochs in his mental history, he 
will recur to that early time as a season which made 
the buds unfold and the leaves grow, which gave 
him new elements of intellectual life and interest. 
Ver tlud erat. 

But the conditions under which that early ex- 
perience was gained are modified when the student 
passes to the University. It may be that he 
works under a system which permits him to devote 
the whole of his academic course to the classical 
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languages and literatures; if so, the humanistic 
training begun at school is carried to a certain 
maturity ; but it remains exclusively literary. If, 
on the other hand, he turns, at a certain point, 
from the general study of the languages and 
literatures to one or two special subjects, such 
as ancient philosophy and history, then he is 
expected to aim at the standards set by modern 
specialists in those subjects. That through these 
subjects he can receive an admirable intellectual 
training, is not disputed. But his range of view is 
necessarily contracted. The particular educational 
merits which belong to humanistic studies of a 
larger scope are different in kind from those which 
can be claimed for any special department: of such 
studies when isolated from the rest. It may be 
added that, when specialization has been carried far 
in any study of literature or art, that study tends to 
become technical; and then a danger arises lest the 
pursuit of exact method should obscure the nature 
of the material with which the study has to deal, 
namely, productions of human thought and ima- 
gination; there is a danger lest analogies drawn 
from studies conversant with different material 
should be pushed too far, and what is called the 
scientific spirit should cease to be duly tempered by 
zesthetic and literary judgment. 

We remember what Gibbon so characteristically 
said about his early mathematical studies: ‘‘As soon 
as I understood the principles, I relinquished for 
ever the pursuit of the mathematics; nor can I 
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lament that I desisted before my mind was hardened 
by the habit of rigid demonstration, so destructive 
of the finer feelings of moral evidence.” Might not 
something analogous be said about some of those 
ultra-technical aspects which some special depart- 
ments of classical study occasionally present, when 
we consider these in relation to the nature and the 
ends of humane literature? No one will suspect 
me of underrating the immense services which have 
been rendered to classical study, in every depart- 
ment, by deeper and more thorough work, by 
rational and exact methods of research. I only say 
that the tendency to make those methods too 
technical is one of the besetting temptations of the 
higher and more esoteric classical study,—a fashion 
in which it sometimes appears even to exult, as 
though it were a warning to the profane to stay 
outside ; and I say that such a tendency is adverse 
to the appropriate and sympathetic treatment of 
any subject-matter derived from literature or art. 
Aristotle observes in the Aetoric that a speaker 
unconsciously but inevitably passes out of the 
province of that art if he begins to reason in the 
technical terms of a particular science; and one 
feels that the modern specialist, in certain branches 
of classical study, may come perilously near to 
passing out of the province of humanism. 

Atoany, rates) suppose it would be generally 
agreed that one of the chief problems which we 
have to face in classical studies at the present day 
is this:—How are the characteristic and essential 
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benefits of humanism to be reconciled with the 
learned and intellectual demand for specialization ? 
It would not be my desire, even if the occasion 
permitted, to attempt a detailed criticism of any 
particular answer to that question which has taken 
shape and is now operative in this country. But 
one is tempted to ask whether the advance of 
knowledge and the subdivision of the field have 
really made it impossible to obtain, in the education 
of University students, something nearer to that 
more comprehensive survey of classical antiquity 
at which the earlier humanists aimed. It may 
be a dream, but it is an interesting subject of 
speculation. Evidently we have to reckon, at the 
outset, with a prepossession which the growth of 
high specializing has strengthened ; namely, that the 
only intellectually valuable knowledge of a subject 
is such as is possessed by the specialist, the expert, 
in that subject; and that the acquisition of know- 
ledge which is not, in that sense, thorough can be 
of little or no worth, either as a discipline or as a 
result. 

Now, the most general recommendation of all 
classical study is the supreme and varied excellence 
of the classical literatures; these illustrate, and are 
illustrated by, all the activities of classical thought 
and life. A conceivable ideal of humanistic study 
under modern conditions—whether it be practicable 
or not, I do not venture to pronounce, though I am 
not convinced that it is impracticable—would be one 
which took those literatures as the basis throughout, 
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but also exacted some measure of acquaintance 
with each of the more important among the other 
subjects of classical study. Take, for example, the 
subject of classical art, which means primarily and 
chiefly Greek art. Even a limited knowledge of 
that subject is obviously of the greatest value to a 
student of classical literature ; not merely, of course, 
as a key to allusions, but often in a far deeper 
sense, as throwing light on the spirit which animates 
both monuments and books. I repeat, even a 
limited knowledge of classical art has that use,—a 
knowledge which stops far short of the equipment 
requisite for a specialist in the subject. But, 
because it is limited, must it therefore be superficial 
or unsound? It is difficult to see why it must be 
so. The teacher to whom students of the classical 
literatures would have recourse in this matter would 
be the specialist in classical art. Would he not be 
competent to decide what parts of his own subject 
are the most essential for such students to know? 
And would he not be competent to secure that, in 
those selected parts, and within the limits which he 
himself had traced, the knowledge should not be 
unsound or superficial? Like considerations apply 
to other special departments. 

I must be content to have asked this question, 
and leave the judgment upon it to others. I turn 
now to the brief consideration of a larger question. 
What is the general position of the humane letters 
in this country at the present day, and what are 
their prospects of retaining that position? The 
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most salient feature in the intellectual development 
of this century has been the progress of science. 
And this century is the first since the revival of 
learning in which a serious challenge has been 
thrown down to the defenders of the humanistic 
tradition. But I think it will be found that the 
position of humanism in this country at the close English 
of the century is much stronger than it was at the bags 
beginning. century. 
In the earlier part of the century, the classics 
still held a virtual monopoly, so far as literary 
studies were concerned, in the public schools and 
Universities. And they had no cause to be 
ashamed of their record. The culture which they 
supplied, while limited in the sphere of its operation, 
had long been an efficient and vital influence, not 
only in forming men of letters and learning, but in 
training men who afterwards gained distinction in 
public life and in various active careers. There 
can be no better proof that such a discipline has 
penetrated the mind, and has been assimilated, than 
if, in the crises of life, a man recurs to the great 
thoughts and images of the literature in which he 
has been trained, and finds there what braces and 
fortifies him, a comfort, an inspiration, an utterance 
for his deeper feelings. Robert Wood, in his 
“Essay on the Original Genius of Homer” (1769), 
relates a story which will illustrate what I mean. 
In 1762, at the end of the Seven Years’ War, Wood, 
being then an Under-Secretary of State, took the 
preliminary articles of the Treaty of Paris to the 
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President of the Council, Lord Granville ; who was 
then ill, and had, indeed, but a few days to live. 
Seeing what his condition was, Wood proposed to 
withdraw ; but the statesman replied that it could 
not prolong his life to neglect his duty, and then 
quoted in Greek from the “Iliad,” the words of 
Sarpedon to Glaucus:—‘‘Ah, friend, if, once escaped 
from this battle, we were for ever to be ageless and 
immortal, I would not myself fight in the foremost 
ranks, nor would I send thee into the war that 
giveth men renown; but now,—since ten thousand 
fates of death beset us every way, and these no 
mortal may escape or avoid,—zow let us go forward.” 
He repeated the last word, toper, “let us go forward,” 
several times, says Wood, ‘with a calm and deter- 
minate resignation”; and then, after a pause, asked 
to hear the Treaty read. That is what I meant by 
a man recurring, in a crisis of life, to the great 
thoughts of the literature on which he has been 
nourished. Or, to give one other example: what a 
forcible testimony to the hold which this discipline 
could retain on a congenial spirit is afforded by such 
a man as the Marquis Wellesley, when, at the close 
of his career, he addresses his old school in those 
exquisite Latin elegiacs which can be read in the 
Chapel of Eton College, where he lies buried,—the 
lines beginning, 


Fortunae rerumque vagis exercitus undis, 
In gremium redeo serus, Etona, tuum. 


It was Eton, he says, which had taught him to aim 
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high, and to approach the bright fountains of the 
ancient wisdom,—e¢ purum antiguae lucts adire 
zubar; to her he owes whatever he has achieved, 
and from her he asks a final resting-place. 

Yes, to such men the humanities had been a 
true culture; but the social sphere within which 
they gave that culture had been, as I have said, 
limited. And in the earlier years of this century 
there arose in English letters no popular force 
tending to spread a recognition of the humanistic 
ideal. In our imaginative literature the most potent 
forces, those which exerted the widest influence, 
were then on the side of the romanticists. The 
genius of Walter Scott was of course essentially 
romantic ; so, too, was that of Byron, his interest 
in Greece notwithstanding. Only a very limited 
audience was in those days commanded by the 
writers whose genius had.a native kinship with the 
classical, such as Keats and Landor. But a little 
later came Tennyson, whose influence throughout 
the English-speaking world has made strongly for 
an appreciation of the classical spirit, not only 
directly, through his poems on classical themes, but 
also generally, by his qualities of form and style. 
And the influence of Matthew Arnold, both as a 
poet and as a critic, if less widely popular than 
Tennyson’s, has had a not less penetrating and 
subtle power in making the Greek spirit, and the 
distinctive qualities of the best Greek achieve- 
ment, understood and felt by cultivated readers. 
Then, in the domain of history, Grote’s great work, 
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the work of a man of affairs, has done much, more 
perhaps than any other one book of the century, to 
invest his subject with a vivid, an almost modern 
interest for a world wider than the academic, and has 
done so all the more effectively just because his own 
antecedents were not academic. Again, there has 
been a considerable literature, the growth chiefly of 
the last forty years, which has sought to popularize 
the classical literatures in a scholarly sense, and to 
illustrate them from the modern,—such books as 
those of the late Mr Symonds and the late Professor 
Sellar. To these must be added translations of the 
higher order, such as that by which Professor Jowett 
has made Plato an English classic. 

Further, there has been a most remarkable 
stimulation of interest in classical topography, 
archeology, and art. New facilities of travel have 
enabled thousands to become acquainted with the 
scenes of Greek and Roman life. The study 
of classical antiquity has been in many respects 
revolutionized by a series of striking discoveries 
in Greece, Asia Minor, and Egypt. The oppor- 
tunities of exploration for English students have 
been improved by the establishment in 1883 of a 
school at Athens, which may probably be followed, 
ere long, by the opening of a similar school at 
Rome. The wealth of the British Museum in 
classical antiquities has received frequent acces- 
sions; it was never before so attractive or so well 
organized as a place of classical study. The Uni- 
versities have meanwhile done much to improve 
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their resources for the study of classical archeology 
and art. 

In all these ways, the humanistic studies have, 
during this century, become wider and more real. 
They have gradually been drawn out of a scholastic 
isolation, and have been brought more and more 
into the general current of intellectual and literary 
interests. So far from losing strength or efficacy 
by ceasing to hold that more exclusive position 
which they occupied two or three generations 
ago, they have acquired a fresh vigour, a larger 
sphere of genuine activity, and a place in the 
higher education which is more secure, because the 
acceptance on which it rests is more intelligent. 

There was, indeed, a moment in this century The critical 
when the attack upon the humanities was somewhat cee 
formidable. It was rather more than thirty years *5° 
ago, towards the end of the period during which 
the classics had enjoyed a virtual monopoly in 
literary education. The educational claims of 
science had been fully developed, and were being 
powerfully urged by champions of whom Professor 
Huxley was the most brilliant; but these claims 
had not yet been effectively recognised by adequate 
provision for the teaching of science in schools and 
Universities. Several able men, who had _ been 
trained in classical studies and had been successful 
in them, were discontented with the classical system, 
were conscious of personal needs which it had not 
satisfied, and felt a sort of resentment against it. 
In education, as in other matters, some of these men 
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were advanced and eager reformers, who, by their 
general habit of mind, apart from their particular 
complaints against the classics, were unlikely to feel 
any prejudice in favour of tradition,—were apt to 
be sceptical, or even scornful, of anything alleged 
on behalf of the humanities which appeared to 
them sentimental or conventional,—and were little 
disposed to conserve any element in education to 
which they could not assign a definite rational 
value. Asa typical expression of those tendencies, 
one might mention the volume of “Essays on a 
Liberal Education,” published in 1867. 

In the sixties, then, considering the strength 
of the attack both from without and from within, 
the position of humane studies was certainly more 
seriously imperilled than it had ever been before. 
Not, indeed, that even then there was any danger 
of their being discarded at once. But there was a 
danger of another kind. Some influential men were 
saying, ‘Keep Latin if you like, but drop Greek, or 
reserve it for a few boys; and take care that the 
classics do not, in any case, trench upon the time 
which should, in all schools, be given to natural 
science and to modern studies.” The danger was 
lest the powerful alliance between insurgent men 
of science and disaffected humanists, aided by the 
legions of Philistia, should force on a movement 
for imposing such restrictions as these in a spirit 
altogether favourable to the new studies, but un- 
friendly to the old ;—with the result that classical 
studies might be so narrowed, so hampered, so 
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maimed, as to lose nearly all their distinctive 
educational virtue; and, after languishing for a time, 
might gradually die out of the schools. 

That danger was sensibly increased by a further 
circumstance. It was the first time in England that 
classical education had been seriously put upon its 
defence ; and some of its less discreet defenders 
made some claims on its behalf which were ill- 
founded or exaggerated. Thus one eminent scholar 
said, ‘If the old classical literature were swept 
away, the moderns would in many cases become 
unintelligible, and in all cases lose most of their 
characteristic charms.” Others averred that no one 
could write English well who did not know Latin. 
One distinguished head-master even said, ‘It is 
scarcely possible to speak the English language 
with accuracy or precision, without a knowledge 
of Latin or Greek.” Now claims of this kind, all 
containing some elements of truth, but needing to 
be carefully limited and defined, struck people in 
general as preposterous, when stated with crude 
exaggeration; and did all the more mischief, because, 
in the sixties, an apprehension of the true claims of 
humanism was much less widely diffused, among 
educated people outside of the academic world, than 
it is to-day. And when such people, who had 
no personal knowledge of humanistic study, heard 
claims made for it which seemed repugnant to 
experience and common-sense, they not unnaturally 
suspected that the whole case for the humanities 


was unsound. 
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Present But in the last thirty years the position of the 

ON ad humane letters, relatively to other studies, has been 
altered in several important respects. The study 
of the natural sciences is now firmly established in 
schools and Universities ; it can no longer be said 
that a haughty and exclusive humanism keeps them 
out of the educational field: indeed, there are not a 
few seats of learning where they hold a clear pre- 
dominance. Modern languages and literatures have 
also their recognised place in the higher education ; 
if they do not yet attract as many disciples as they 
deserve, the reason is not that they are neglected 
or discouraged by educational authorities, but rather 
that they are new studies, with methods and aims 
which are still in some measure tentative, and com- 
peting with highly equipped rivals of older standing. 
This establishment of the modern studies is, so far 
as I have seen, viewed by humanists generally with 
cordial satisfaction. The spirit of humanism, indeed, 
wherever it is not a narrow pedantry, is one which 
welcomes every accession to the domain of sound 
knowledge. Meanwhile, the claims of humanism it- 
self, sifted by a period of controversy, and illustrated 
by the larger views of liberal education which now 
prevail, are usually stated with more discrimination 
than formerly, and are more willingly and more 
widely acknowledged. 

Its perma- Now, what are the true and permanent claims - 

nent claims. oF humanistic studies ? They are of two kinds, the 
intrinsic, and the historical. The intrinsic merits 
of the classical literatures depend, in the first place, 
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on their purely literary qualities in respect to form 
and style. The creative literature of Greece, from 
Homer to Demosthenes, had a course of spontaneous 
and natural growth, throughout which it was in 
constant touch with life; and it has left a series of 
typical standards in prose and poetry. The excel- 
lence of these models is not a scholastic figment or 
a medieval superstition ; it is a fact which has been 
recognised, through all the changes of the centuries, 
by the common feeling and the general consent of 
civilised mankind. The Roman literature, though 
partly imitative, is not only original in some of its 
types, but original throughout as a manifestation 
of the Latin genius in the speech which that genius 
moulded ; and abounds in works of poetry and 
prose which must always rank as masterpieces. An 
unguarded champion of the classics once said of 
them that “they utterly condemn all false ornament, 
all tinsel, all ungraceful and unshapely work.” That 
statement, though quite true in a general sense, is 
not true without exception; the classics are not 
perfect, any more than other human productions ; 
they have their occasional faults or blemishes in 
style and taste. But it would argue a strange 
deficiency in the sense of proportion, a singular 
want of balance in literary judgment, to affirm that 
such faults or blemishes detract in any appreciable 
degree from the intellectual stimulus and_ the 
esthetic pleasure which their great and characteristic 
qualities afford, or from the admiration due to the 
artistic harmony of their best work, when viewed as 
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a whole. The utility of the classical languages as 
subjects of study and as instruments of training 
depends partly on these qualities of the literatures, 
but also on the importance of these languages 
themselves for grammar and comparative philology. 
They afford, moreover, a discipline in nicety of 
judgment which is all the better because the ques- 
tions of idiom and usage which they raise cannot 
be solved by living authority. 

The intrinsic value of the classical literatures 
depends, further, on their contents. The claim 
made for them on this score at the present day is 
much more limited than that which was made by 
the humanists of the Renaissance ; but, within those 
limits, it is as valid as ever. The observations and 
discoveries of the Greeks and Romans in particular 
sciences, such as Mathematics or Medicine, have 
been incorporated or transmuted in modern work, 
and no longer form a practical reason for studying 
the literatures, though still investing them with a 
special interest for some students who would not 
otherwise be drawn to them. But an universal and 
abiding interest belongs to another and far larger 
element in their contents. That element is the 
store of experience and observation accumulated by 
keen watchers of human nature and conduct through 
all the centuries from Homer to Justinian. And 
the utterance of this varied wisdom of life is pre- 
cisely one of the regions in which the distinctive 
excellences of classical expression shine most. This 
is a kind of literary wealth which, as John Stuart 
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Mill said of it, “does not well admit of being trans- 
ferred bodily” into modern books, and ‘has been 
very imperfectly transferred even piecemeal.” 

The historical value of the classical literatures is 
that which arises from their relation to the modern. 
No one, of course, would now maintain that a 
knowledge of Greek or Latin is necessary to success 
in writing English; such a statement could be 
disproved by a cloud of witnesses,—among others, 
by Shakespeare, De Foe, Bunyan, Byron, Carlyle, 
Cobbett, Charles Lamb. But it is certain that no 
one can comprehend the history and development 
of English literature, or of any literature of modern 
Europe, without a knowledge of the ultimate sources 
in ancient Greece and Italy. Without such a know- 
ledge, the process by which the forms of modern 
literature have been evolved would be unintelligible. 
It has been urged, indeed, that for a student of a 
modern literature the important thing is to know the 
immediate antecedents of that literature, rather than 
the more remote; and that, if the student of English 
literature, for instance, studies Early English, it is 
needless to trouble him with Greek or Latin. It may 
be replied, however, that, in the study of modern 
literary history, the light afforded by the nearer past 
differs in kind from that which is given by the more 
distant past. The nearer past will explain details ; 
as a study of Chaucer will give the key to some later 
forms or usages of the language. But it is necessary 
to go further back,—in the case of any European 
literature, it is necessary to go back to ancient Greece 
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and Italy, if you desire to find the points from which 
the main currents of literary tradition started, and 
from which the chief types in literature have been 
derived. An ordinary reader does not require to 
know the classics in order to appreciate and enjoy 
modern literature, though such knowledge will en- 
hance his appreciation and enjoyment at many points. 
But, for any one who aspires to be a scholarly critic 
of modern literature, the knowledge is indispensable. 

Finally, it should not be forgotten that classical 
literature affords the best, if not a necessary, pre- 
paration for the study of classical art; and that 
Greek art remains, in its own province, the most 
perfect expression of the artistic spirit. 

Such, in outline, are the principal claims that 
can be made for the humanities. These merits 
surely entitle them to keep their place in the higher 
literary education. I do not think that there is any 
exaggeration in what Mr Froude said thirteen years 
ago, that, if we ever lose those studies, “our national 
taste, and the tone of our national intellect, will 
suffer a serious decline.” Classical studies help to 
preserve sound standards of literature. It is not 
difficult to lose such standards, even for a nation 
with the highest material civilisation, with abounding 
mental activity, and with a great literature of its own. 
It is peculiarly easy to do so in days when the 
lighter and more ephemeral kinds of writing form 
for many people the staple of daily reading. The 
fashions of the hour may start a movement, not in 
the best direction, which may go on until the path is 
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difficult to retrace. The humanities, if they cannot 
_ prevent such a movement, can do something to 
temper and counteract it; because they appeal to 
permanent things, to the instinct for beauty in 
human nature, and to the emotions; and in any 
one who is at all susceptible to their influence they 
develope a literary conscience. Nor is this all. 
Their power in the higher education will affect the 
quality of the literary teaching lower down. Every 
one can see how vitally important it is for us, in 
this country and at this moment, to maintain, in our 
general education, a proper balance of subjects, and 
to secure that, while scientific and technical studies 
have full scope, a due efficacy shall be given also to 
the studies of literature and history. 

We have no Academy of Letters in England, 
and, for my part, I am with those who hope that we 
never shall have one. But no doubt we must desire 
to have what Mr Matthew Arnold called ‘‘a public 
force of correct literary opinion, possessing within 
certain limits a clear sense of what is right and 
wrong, sound and unsound.” In concluding this 
lecture, I would venture to say that such a force of 
correct literary opinion is just what an intelligent 
humanism should contribute to supply; not, as an 
Academy does, in a public or corporate form, but 
through the influence and example of individuals. 
Humanism can do that, if it is loyal to its best self; 
if it avoids a needless excess of technicality in 
the treatment of literature; if it cultivates sanity 
of judgment, and is careful that the exercise of 
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ingenuity shall be controlled by the literary sense. 
Discoveries of a signal kind, such as mark the 
progress of the new sciences, can seldom now 
be expected in the province of humanism. In 
humanism the genuine originality must now consist, 
for the most part, in applying, by patient work, 
a more accurate knowledge and a more delicate 
perception at a number of particular points, in the 
hope of enabling each successive generation of 
students to apprehend classical antiquity in a more 
fruitful manner, with a greater distinctness and with 
a nearer approach to truth. 


It has been a great privilege for me to address 
such an audience on this subject. I am well aware 
how little I have had to say that can be new to 
many of my hearers; but it may be good sometimes, 
in the case of studies which are so important for the 
intellectual well-being of the nation, to pause and 
think what they mean and where they stand; to 
look back and to look forward. The endeavour to 
do so, however defective the result may be, is at 
least one which cannot be foreign to the traditions 
or the genius of the place in which I have had the 
honour to speak, 


ON. PRESENT TENDENGIES. IN 
GEASSIGALYSLUBILES|: 


THE institution of a Section of Philology in the 
Philosophical Society of Glasgow may justly be 
regarded as an event of some interest, even in the 
history of a Society so distinguished and so useful 
as this has been. I am bound to say at the outset 
that I have no claim to even the least share in the 
merit of having promoted this addition to the fields 
of work which the Society comprehends ; that credit 
belongs, I believe I may say, to Dr Colville, 
Mr James Morison, and other gentlemen who have 
co-operated with them; and when they did me the 
honour—one which I appreciate highly—of inviting 
me to become President of the Section, I felt 
considerable hesitation in occupying a place which 
ought rather, as it seemed to me, to have been 
filled by one of them. I am not a comparative 
philologist; and if Philology, in relation to this 
Section, was to bear the specific sense which is 
sometimes attached to it in this country, then I had 
assuredly no title to become President of it. But 
I was reassured on this point by learning that 

1 The author’s Inaugural Address as President of the Philo- 
logical Section in the Philosophical Society of Glasgow: Feb. 20, 
1889. 
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Philology, as the subject of this Section, was 
intended to be taken in that larger and undoubtedly 
fitter sense of the word which it bears in other 
countries, and to which the usage of scholars ought 
certainly to fix it in our own—that is to say, the 
study of language and of literature without dis- 
tinction between ancient and modern, and without 
exclusion of anything which is needed for the full 
comprehension and illustration of either. By per- 
mitting the establishment of this new Section, the 
Philosophical Society of Glasgow gives a proof that 
it interprets the word philosophy in its oldest and 
widest sense—the love of knowledge. 

The remarks which I have the honour of ad- 
dressing to you this evening are intended to be in 
the nature of an inaugural address for the Section ; 
so, in selecting my subject, I was obedient to two 
conditions, both of them somewhat difficult to fulfil : 
first, that the subject must have somewhat of a 
general character; next, that it must belong to that 
part of the wide domain of Philology with which I 
was in some degree conversant. 

If we wish to comprehend the forces which are 
at work in the classical studies of the present day, 
it is well first to glance backward for a moment and 
to see how those forces have been prepared. Some 
four centuries have now elapsed since the interest in 
classical antiquity was revived, after the neglect or 
oblivion of the middle ages. | 

The general course of classical scholarship since 
that time has shown certain successive tendencies, 
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and they are those which might naturally have been 
expected. The first century or so after the revival 
—the period from about 1450 to 1550—was one in 
which men were chiefly occupied with the beauty 
of classical expression. The form so far excelled 
anything with which they had been familiar that 
it fascinated them; their first ambition was to 
reproduce something of this beauty in their own 
writing. This is the period of the Latin stylists, 
occupied with the zmztatzo veterum, and_ best 
represented by the name of Erasmus; though he, 
of course, was much more than a stylist. 

Erasmus was 31 years old at the death of 
Savonarola, the hero of George Eliot’s ‘‘ Romola,” 
a novel which helps one to realise the intellectual 
and social atmosphere of that time in Italy. Then, 
when the first novelty of classical style had worn 
off a little, came the desire to grasp the matter 
contained in the classical books. Between 1550 
and 1650 we have Joseph Scaliger, with his great 
effort, at once erudite and brilliant, to frame a 
critical chronology of the ancient world; and 
Casaubon, with his indefatigable labours in the 
study of ancient manners. Thus, within the first 
two centuries after the revival of letters, we find 
curiosity drawn successively towards the two most 
obvious aspects of the rediscovered treasure—the 
beauty of its form, and next, the wealth of its 
contents. But now a third phase sets in, repre- 
sented by Bentley, in the late 17th and early 18th 
century. He was struck by the fact that the 
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classical texts, which had hitherto been accepted 
with comparatively little criticism, have come down 
to us in a very corrupt state. He was as much 
interésted as Scaliger and Casaubon in the vealien 
of classical study; but he felt that, before we could 
make further progress in a sound way, we must be 
sure of the ground under our feet—we must purify 
the texts. 

Bentley died in 1742. For about a century after 
his death we may say, speaking broadly, that no 
new and distinct tendency manifested itself in 
classical studies; none, that is to say, which was 
more than a continuation of lines marked out by 
such men as Erasmus, Scaliger, Casaubon, and, 
above all, by Bentley, who is peculiarly remarkable 
for the fecundity of his work in germs or hints, 
which successors developed. In his own country 
his successors followed him mainly in the track of 
textual criticism; but in Holland and Germany 
he has always been recognised also as the maker 
of an epoch in historical and literary criticism (as 
represented especially by his Letter to Mill, and 
his “ Dissertation on Phalaris”), so that Bunsen 
could say—‘‘historical philology is the discovery 
of Bentley—the heritage and glory of German 
learning.” 

The new tendency which has come into classical 
studies during the last forty or fifty years might be 
described, for the sake of brevity, as the spirit of 
science. I wish to explain, as clearly as possible, 
exactly what I mean by this statement. 
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If we consider the first three centuries after the 
revival—the time from Erasmus to Bentley—we see 
that the general characteristic in the history of classi- 
cal scholarship was the predominance of the individual 
genius. A man of powerful personality would arise 
and make an epoch. The work which he did was 
emphatically his own ; he was bound by no rules or 
methods, except such as he might have framed for 
his own guidance; if he resorted to conjecture, he 
employed it with entire freedom, making his own 
sense of fitness the ultimate test. Bentley is, of 
course, the strongest example of this, and he is 
also the most apposite for our purpose, since his 
influence was so strongly felt by succeeding scholars. 
Thus, in the preface to his Horace, he says—“ I give 
more things on conjecture than by the help of manu- 
scripts. . . . Shake off the exclusive reverence for 
scribes. Dare to have a mind of your own.” This 
attitude was natural in pioneers like Bentley and the 
men before him. It was, indeed, the only possible 
one at that period. But before the middle of the 
present century had been reached, several causes 
had contributed to modify the classical scholar’s view 
of his relation to his materials. First of all, many 
generations had now been busied with the work of 
illustrating classical antiquity. A large literature of 
criticism and comment had been accumulated. In 
studying this literature an intelligent reader could 
not fail to be struck with the fact that every critic 
had done that which was right in his own eyes. 
Individual insight and taste had had the freest scope, 
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and had accomplished wonders ; but was it not time 
to see whether an agreement was possible on some 
general principles? To take two provinces of classical 
learning in which this need had long been apparent 
—etymologies of a purely conjectural and sometimes 
absurd nature were often given to Greek or Latin 
words ; and in textual criticism conjectures were often 
propounded, and even received, without any reference 
to the manuscripts, but simply because they struck 
the critic as good in themselves. Another defect 
in the treatment of classical antiquity had hitherto 
been the absence of any systematic attempt to 
bring the evidence of the literature into relation 
with the evidence of the monuments,—the buildings, 
statues, stones, vases, coins, inscriptions, and other 
relics of the civilisation to which the literature 
belonged. 

Under the influence of such perceptions as these, 
new branches of special knowledge were gradually 
developed. Within the last half-century a science 
of language has been created by the application of 
the comparative method to linguistic study. The 
old haphazard etymologising has been banished for 
ever; derivations which satisfied Plato, and which 
could not have been disproved by Bentley, can now 
be refuted by every possessor of an elementary text- 
book. The study of manuscripts, as such, has 
become the science of palaeeography ; and if any one 
desires to realise what arduous labour it has enlisted, 
it is enough to look at the well-known work of 
Gardthausen, published ten years ago, which is 
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devoted exclusively to Greek paleography. Textual 
criticism, aided, in some respects, by scientific palzo- 
graphy, and in others by the progress of linguistic 
research, has lost very much of the vague and 
arbitrary character which belonged to it in old days. 
The degree in which it has now approximated to the 
condition of a science may be seen, for example, in the 
chapter on “ Methods of Textual Criticism,” in Drs 
Westcott and Hort’s ‘Introduction to the New 
Testament.” Again, the systematic study of inscrip- 
tions has opened up a vast field, which has demanded, 
and still demands, the best work of many minds; and 
this new science of epigraphy has shed abundant light 
on every other department of antiquarian study. It 
is enough to allude to a single example—Mommsen’s 
“ History of Rome.” But a passing notice is also due to 
the fact that, in the case of classical Greek, the body 
of evidence which has now been collected from Attic 
inscriptions is so large that it enables us to correct 
spellings of Greek words which have hitherto been 
taken on the faith of our relatively late manuscripts. 
Meisterhans, in his ‘‘ Grammar of Attic Inscriptions,” 
has lately presented this evidence in a compact and 
lucid form. As to the study of monuments, whatever 
their form or their material—monuments of art or 
of handicraft,—this vast domain has now so many 
provinces, and each province has been so laboriously 
cultivated, that to be an expert of first-rate authority 
in any one of them requires not only natural gifts, 
but the devotion of a lifetime. Excavations in the 
classical lands are from time to time revealing objects 
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which have an importance for others besides the 
specialist to whose branch they belong; sometimes 
they compel the literary scholar to reconsider some 
of the views which a long tradition had sanctioned. 
For instance, quite lately an archeological architect 
has affirmed, as the result of a close inspection, that 
the Dionysiac Theatre at Athens had no permanent 
stage before at least the second half of the 4th 
century B.c., and that in the days of the great 
dramatists the actors stood on the same level with 
the chorus. As you are aware, I have not exhausted 
the list of those special studies connected with classi- 
cal scholarship which have had their birth, or found 
their maturity within the last half-century; for 
instance, we might add Comparative Mythology and 
Comparative Syntax; but this imperfect outline is 
enough for our present purpose. 

The spirit represented by these new special 
studies is the spirit of science; that is to say, in 
each department the aim is to ascertain the facts as 
correctly as possible, and, when the range of facts 
has become large enough to warrant generalisation, 
to deduce general rules or principles, with a view to 
making the further study of the subject a methodical 
and, as far as possible, an exact study. In every one 
of the special branches to which I have referred there 
are now certain propositions which are accepted as 
axiomatic; if a man’s work conforms to these, it is 
allowed as scientific—he is advancing on the true 
path ; if it does not, his work may be clever, interest- 
ing, even brilliant, but it is not scientific. A single 
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illustration may serve to point the contrast in this 
respect between the present time and even thirty- 
five years ago. It was about then that a very clever 
and very laborious Englishman published a work on 
which he had spent years. It was called “The One 
Primeval Language,” and was intended to show that 
the inscription on the Sinaitic Rocks could be trans- 
lated back into this one primeval language by means 
of a correspondence with the Arabic alphabet, which 
the author had devised on purely hypothetical 
grounds. One, at least, of the acutest judicial 
minds of that day—the late Lord Lyndhurst— 
was quite convinced by this process. On the other 
hand, M. Renan has described it as a mystificatzon 
anglaise. It would not be possible now for a clever 
and learned man, as this man was, to produce such 
a work: the scientific feeling in linguistic matters has 
become too widely diffused. 

Surely, you will say, it is a matter for rejoicing 
that the scientific spirit has thus entered the domain 
of scholarship, and has thus changed the reign of 
caprice to the reign of law. Of course it is so in the 
main: without that spirit the gains of the last fifty 
years could not have been won. But there is another 
aspect of the matter on which I should like to say a 
few words, for it is too often forgotten. It cannot 
be doubted that the analogy of the natural sciences 
has indirectly helped the tendency towards a scientific 
rigour in the provinces of scholarship at which we 
have glanced. The whole atmosphere of our century 
has been charged with the influences of science— 
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the science which has made this age so memorable 
in the history of material progress ; the very associa- 
tions of our word sczence press this analogy on 
the mind; we have no neutral-tinted word like 
Wissenschaft, applicable to thorough knowledge of 
any kind, and not suggestive of one kind rather than 
another. In our colloquial language ‘‘ scientific ” 
has become a favourite substitute for ‘‘ accurate,” 
“thorough,” “skilful”; we speak familiarly of 
scientific cricket, scientific whist, and what not. 
In special provinces of scholarly research this bent 
shows itself in a desire for exact methods, precise 
formulas, everything, in short, that can increase the 
resemblance to the processes of the natural sciences. 
The resulting tendency is to make each of these 
special branches of learned research highly technical, 
and to render it more and more a mystery reserved 
for initiated experts. But, it may be asked, is not 
this inevitable? Is it not an inseparable condition 
of advanced research ? Doubtless, to a great extent ; 
but the point which I desire to suggest is that the 
prevalent intellectual bent of the age often pushes 
the love of technicality, regarded as a sign of 
superior knowledge, unnecessarily far, and that the 
consequence is to isolate each special department 
from all the others a good deal more than is either 
requisite or desirable. Another cause contributes : 
the better minds usually desire to be thorough in 
what they do ; the vastness of the field of scholarship 
—of Philology in the large sense—makes them feel 
that thoroughness is impossible unless they restrict 
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themselves to one plot of ground; when they have 
chosen it, their interest becomes concentrated on it 
and on those who are doing the same special work, 
and they soon cease to care much whether they are 
understood by others. 

We gladly recognise that such specialists are 
doing invaluable service, in their several lines, to 
the cause of knowledge; but we may also wish 
that the desire to be scientific was more uniformly 
tempered by a regard for the nature of the materials 
with which all scholarship has to deal. Those 
materials are the creations of the human intellect, 
whether as seen in the evolution of language, or of 
literature, or of art. When principles, determined 
with a scientific precision, have assured the student 
of language that a kinship is posszdle between two 
words, one of the elements in the probability which 
he may have to consider is the precise usage of these 
words, as attested by literature; and here it is no 
longer enough to be logically exact; it is necessary 
to possess also that delicate instinct for expression 
which is called the literary sense. The textual critic 
who is seeking to amend a corrupt passage may have 
full command of everything that palaeography’can 
tell him, and of all the particular facts concerning 
the MSS. of his author; he may also be a perfect 
grammarian ; but what will these things avail him . 
unless he has also an adequate sympathy with his 
author’s mind, and unless his procedure is controlled 
by the literary taste which such an insight bestows ? 
We remember the legendary emendation in As You 
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Like [t—whether it is more than legendary I do not 
know—by which the words— 
* books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones,” 
were corrected into 
** stones in the running brooks, 
Sermons in dooks.” 

It is no exaggeration to say that emendations like 
this—yes, and worse—have repeatedly been proposed 
in the texts of Greek poets by excellent scholars 
who, on the “scientific” side of their work, leave 
nothing to be desired. Or turn to the study of 
history—Mr Freeman will not permit us to call it 
‘“ancient”—the history of Greece or Rome. _ It 
frequently happens that our estimate of character or 
motive, our view of a political situation, or our 
conception of a social phase, must depend on some- 
thing beyond the mere power to construe our classical 
author’s words according to the rules of grammar ; 
it must be effected, further, by our perception of the 
tone which his form of expression conveys. In 
Archeology, again, take what branch of it we will, 
the literary evidence is often important in its bearing 
on the monuments, and often depends on nice points 
of interpretation. Nor can any aid to the compre- 
hension of Greek art be more valuable than that 
_ which is given by a true sympathy with the spirit of 
Greek literature ; for the same mind is in both. 

If, then, classical studies are to be cultivated with 
the best result, it is not enough that the spirit and 
the ardour of scientific research should animate 
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every department of them; it is also essential that 
in every department the spirit of science should be 
associated with the literary and artistic sense; a 
sense which will not only invest the specialist's own 
work with a higher value, but will also quicken his 
appreciation of the place which his special work holds 
in relation to other provinces of scholarship. There is 
a passage in Gibbon’s memoir of his own life where the 
historian speaks of his early studies in mathematics. 
He cannot regret, he says, that he ceased to pursue 
them before the habit of rigid demonstration had 
impaired the delicacy of his feeling for the finer 
shades of moral evidence. Whether such a result 
was necessary, we need not pause to consider. | 
refer to his remark because it indicates in that great 
scholar a consciousness that the scientific habit of 
mind is not, taken by itself, an adequate equipment 
for dealing with such problems as meet the scholar 
and historian. In our generation, and more especially 
in this country, that noble old conception of classical 
studies which is implied in the term “humanities” 
has rather fallen into the background—partly from 
the causes which I have indicated, partly also because 
we have had so many English translations, and 
because the practice of Greek and Latin composi- 
tion (especially verse) has not of late years held 
quite so prominent a place in school studies as it 
formerly did. Already, however, one may perceive 
signs of a reaction in this respect—so far, at least, 
as prose composition is concerned. And I believe 
that this reaction will be further strengthened as the 
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study of modern languages is gradually established 
among us on a sound and thorough basis. That 
expectation may seem paradoxical, and yet I think 
it is reasonable. For, when people have fully 
realised that intellectual grasp of a modern language 
can be more surely tested by the power of composing 
in it than by the power of using it colloquially, then 
they will be less disposed to disparage the value of 
the same test in Greek and Latin. Then, too, 
perhaps we shall no longer hear that Nature cries 
aloud to us to teach the classical languages chiefly by 
an oral use of Dr Ollendorffs method. There is 
indeed one essential difference, as regards composi- 
tion, between modern languages and the classics, 
which should be well noted here. It depends on the 
difference between zdzomatic writing, and writing 
which is merely correct in point of grammar. In a 
modern language, when the learner knows only that 
he is grammatical, but doubts whether he is idiomatic, 
he can easily decide the point by an appeal to living 
authority. But in Greek and Latin, the only gauge 
of idiomatic truth is that which is furnished by the 
literature; and while it is comparatively easy to 
ascertain the rules of grammar, it requires very 
careful study—study which tasks not only intellect, 
but feeling and taste—to seize that subtle reflection 
of a living personality which in language appears as 
idiom, and which can still be apprehended, though 
sometimes but dimly, and with an inevitable element 
of uncertainty, in the literary records of the ancient 
world. 
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In conclusion, I would venture to say that I 
believe the time to be auspicious for the establish- 
ment of this new Section in the Philosophical Society 
of Glasgow. There are abundant proofs in this great 
city, as elsewhere, that the studies which this Section 
embraces were never being pursued with more 
earnestness, or with more varied energy, or with 
better hope, than now. 


THE-INFLUENGE. OF; THE..GREEK 
MIND ON MODERN LIFE" 


Tue FAaAcuLTIES OF THE GREEK RACE. 


THE very name of this noble Hall, in which your 
Lordship’s courtesy permits us to meet to-day, 
recalls a part of that prehistoric background against 
which the Greek genius first shone forth. The 
immemorial civilisation on the banks of the Nile 
had gradually passed under the bondage of stereo- 
typed formulas, as despotism of another kind 
overshadowed the lands of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, when the Greek spirit, in the first glow 
of a youth which has proved immortal, was beginning 
to clear the path of mankind to political liberty, to 
the recognition of natural beauty, and to the fearless 
pursuit of knowledge. If, again, we look back from 
a modern standing-point on the various parts played in 
human progress by various members of the Indo- 
European family, how singular do the faculties of the 
Greek race appear, alike in compass and in harmony! 
This might be illustrated from the history of modern 
art, when some felicity of invention or achievement 

1 Address to the Students of the London Branch of the 
University Extension Movement, delivered in the Egyptian Hall 


at the Mansion House, by permission and under the presidency 
of the Lord Mayor: March, 1893. 
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is explained by the fact that several strains of 
lineage, several branches of the Indo-European 
stock, have contributed to a result which no one of 
them could have produced alone. Thus, the most 
signal achievement of the French genius in art has 
been the creation of Gothic architecture; and, as 
the President of the Royal Academy reminded its 
Students some years ago, the cradle of that archi- 
tecture was the Royal Domain of central France, a 
region in which the Celtic blood of the Cymri was 
mingled with the Latin element derived from the 
Romans, and with the Teutonic element furnished 
by the Franks; giving birth to that Gothic style 
which blends freedom with self-restraint, audacity 
with prudence, and science with emotion. No similar 
analysis can be applied to the masterpieces of the 
Greek architect and the Greek sculptor. Imperfect 
though our knowledge is, does it not warrant the 
belief that no people has yet appeared upon the 
earth whose faculty for art, in the largest sense of 
the term, was at once so fine and so comprehensive ? 

But it is through the classical literature of Greece 
that the mind of the race is most fully known to us. 
There is a passage in one of Macaulay’s earliest 
writings—a review of Mitford in Knzghi's Quarterly 
Magazine—from which I will quote a few sentences, 
because they put the claim of Greek Literature in 
the boldest form ; one which many readers, probably, 
would deem extravagant, or even paradoxical. ‘If 
we consider,” he says, “the subtlety of disquisition, 
the force of imagination, the perfect energy and 
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elegance of expression, which characterise the great 
works of Athenian genius, we must pronounce them 
intrinsically most valuable; but what shall we say 
when we reflect that from hence have sprung, 
directly or indirectly, all the noblest creations of 
the human intellect ; that from hence were the vast 
accomplishments and the brilliant fancy of Cicero ; 
the withering fire of Juvenal ; the plastic imagination 
of Dante; the humour of Cervantes; the compre- 
hension of Bacon; the wit of Butler; the supreme 
and universal excellence of Shakespeare?” The 
claim which Macaulay here makes for Greek 
literature would be extravagant indeed if it meant 
that Cicero was brilliant because he had profited by 
Demosthenes, that Juvenal’s satire was inspired by 
Aristophanes, that Dante was vivid and sublime 
because Virgil had given him glimpses of Homer, 
that the humour of Cervantes and the wit of Butler 
flowed from an Attic source, that Bacon’s grasp was 
due to study of Aristotle, or that Shakespeare, who 
had'small Latin and less Greek, was the prince of 
dramatists by grace of the Dionysiac Theatre. In 
what sense, then, if in any, is the claim a just one? 
In this—that the Greeks were the people with whom 
the very conception of artistic literature began ; that, 
in all the principal branches of poetry and of prose, the 
Greek mind achieved work so abounding with 
intellectual life, and so excellent in form, as to 
remain for after-ages an inspiration and a standard. 
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Tue TRANSMITTED GREEK INFLUENCE. 


The vital power of the Greek spirit was indeed 
not fully disclosed until, after suffering a partial 
eclipse in the Macedonian age, it emerged in a 
new quality, as a source of illumination to the 
Italian masters of the world. Under the plastic 
touch of conquered Greece, the Latin language was 
gradually moulded into an apter instrument of 
literature, while the Roman intellect itself acquired, 
in some measure, a flexibility not native to it. 
Through Rome, the Greek influence was transmitted 
to medizval Europe in a form which obscured 
much of its charm, yet also served to extend its 
empire. In the earlier period of the Renaissance, 
the scholars of Italy, where the revival had its chief 
seat, were engrossed with Latin literature; they 
regarded it as their Italian heritage, restored to 
them after long deprivation. Greek studies, though 
ardently pursued by a few, remained, on the whole, 
in the background. And it may be said that the 
general spirit of the classical revival continued to be 
Latin rather than Greek down to the latter part of 
the last century. Even where the Greek language 
was most cultivated there was comparatively little 
sense of what is characteristic and distinctive in the 
best Greek literature. This sense was developed, in 
the second half of the 18th century, chiefly through 
two agencies. One was the study of Greek art, as 
advanced by such men as Winckelmann and Lessing, 
—bringing with it the perception that those qualities 
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which characterise the best Greek.art are also present 
in the best Greek literature. The other agency was 
a reaction against that conventional classicism, wear- 
ing a Latin garb, which had so long been dominant. 
Minds insurgent against that tyranny turned with 
joyous relief to the elastic freedom of the Greek 
intellect, to the living charm of Greek poetry and 
art. Goethe and Schiller are representatives of the 
new impulse. The great gain of the movement 
which thus began was that, for the first time since 
the Revival of Letters, the Greek originals stood 
out distinct from the Latin copies. Men acquired a 
truer sense of the Hellenic genius, and the current 
of Hellenic influence upon modern life began to flow 
in a clear channel of its own, no longer confused 
with the somewhat turbid stream of Renaissance 
classicism. 

Meanwhile, however, modern literature and art 
had experienced the influence of other forces, acting 
in very different ways: and with these forces the 
Hellenic influence had to reckon. One of these was 
the product of medizval Catholicism, which had 
given art a new genius. A new world of beauty 
had arisen, even more different from the pagan 
world than the Empire of the twelfth century was 
different from that of the first. Greek art had sprung 
from a free, cheerful life, open to all the bright im- 
pressions of external nature, a life warmed by frank 
human sympathies, and lit up with fancy controlled 
by reason. The lawgivers of medizval art were 
men withdrawn from communion with the outward 
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world by the rapture of a devotion at once half 
mystic and intensely real ; instead of flexible intelli- 
gence they had religious passion; instead of the 
Greek’s clear outlook upon the facts of humanity 
they had a faith which transfigured the actual world. 
The Greek artist, even in portraying passion, was 
mindful of balance, and placed certain limits upon 
the expression of individual character. The medieval 
artist strove before all things to express the intensity 
of the individual soul. In poetry Dante is the great 
exponent of this spirit. And medizval Catholicism 
deeply coloured the sentiment of all the literature 
known by the general name of Romantic, In 
Goethe’s younger days the conflict between the 
Classical and the Romantic schools raged fiercely. 
The interlude of AYelena, which forms the third act 
in the second part of Faust, was the work of his old 
age. Faust’s nature is to be elevated and purified 
by developing in him the sense of beauty; Helena 
represents the classical, but especially the Greek, 
element in art and literature; and when Faust at 
last wins her, their union typifies the reconciliation of 
the Romantic with the Classical. Goethe himself 
dated a new life, a mental regeneration, from the 
time when he first seized the true spirit of the ancient 
masters. These are his own words, speaking of 
Greek art and literature :—‘Clearness of vision, 
cheerfulness of acceptance, easy grace of expression, 
are the qualities which delight us; and now, when 
we affirm that we find all these in the genuine 
Grecian works, achieved in the noblest material, the 
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best-proportioned form, with certainty and com- 
pleteness of execution, we shall be understood if we 
always refer to them as a basis and a standard. Let 
each one be a Grecian in his own way, but let him 
be one.” In that allegorical strain which pervades 
the Helena, Goethe has not failed to mark that, 
while the Hellenic idea of beauty is supreme, the 
Romantic element has also enriched modern life. 
The gifts are not all from one side. The symmetry, 
the clear outlines, the cheerful repose of Classical art, 
are wedded to the sentiment, passion, and variety of 
the Romantic. The great German poet felt, and has 
expressed with wonderful subtlety, the truth that no 
modern can absolutely dissociate the Hellenic influ- 
ence from the others which have contributed to shape 
our modern life; no one can now be a pure Hellene, 
nor, if he could, would it be desirable ; but everyone 
should recognise the special elements with which the 
Hellenic ideal can ennoble and chasten the modern 
spirit, and these he should by all means cultivate. 
To do so successfully, is to educate one’s sense of 
beauty ; and to do that aright, is so far to improve 
one’s whole nature. This lesson, taught half- 
mystically in the second part of Faust, has some- 
times been obscured by what Mr Matthew Arnold 
called the Hebraising tendency. We remember his 
definition, in Cudture and Anarchy, of Hebraism as 
contrasted with Hellenism. The governing idea of 
Hellenism is spontaneity of consciousness ; that of 
Hebraism is strictness of conscience; both seek, in 
the Hebrew Apostle’s words, to make us partakers 
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of the divine nature; but Hellenism seeks to do this 
through the reason, by making us see things as they 
are; Hebraism insists rather upon conduct and 
obedience. In our own country, the intellectual 
influence of the Renaissance was crossed, and for 
a time checked, by the Hebraising tendency. But, 
though there is a profound difference, there is no 
necessary antagonism, between the ideal broadly 
described as Hebraic, and the permanent, the 
essential parts of Hellenism. The Greek influence 
has acted upon modern life and literature even more 
widely as a pervading and quickening spirit than as 
an exemplar of form ; and it has shown itself capable 
of co-operating, in this subtle manner, with various 
alien forces, so as neither to lose its own distinction, 
nor to infringe upon theirs. Milton illustrates this. 
By temperament no less than creed he is a Puritan 
of the higher type. Steeped though he was in 
classical literature, the pervading spirit of his work 
is at any rate not Greek; it is more akin to the 
Hebraic, or, when not that, to the Roman. The 
Lycidas, for instance, is a pastoral elegy on an 
Alexandrian Greek model; but how strangely the 
temper of the Hellenic original is changed when the 
English poet’s wrath blazes forth against the corrup- 
tions of the time. He shows his own consciousness 
of this in reverting to his theme: 


“ Return, Alpheus, the dread voice is past 
That shrunk thy streams; return, Sicilian Muse !” 


The Samson Agonistes has the form of a Greek 
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drama; but its inspiration, like its subject, is far 
more Hebraic than Hellenic. Yet no one acquainted 
with the best Greek poetry can read Milton without 
feeling what its influence has contributed to his 
genius; it has helped to give him his lofty self- 
restraint and his serenity. 

But the deepest and largest influence of Greece 
is not to be sought in the modern literature which 
treats Greek subjects or imitates Greek form; that 
influence works more characteristically when, having 
been received into the modern mind, it acts by 
suggestion and inspiration, breathing a grace and 
a power of its own into material and form of a 
different origin. This influence has been all- 
pervading in the modern world. Yet those who 
most appreciate the true value of Hellenism will 
never claim for it that, by itself, it can suffice for 
the needs of humanity. In the intellectual province 
its value is not only permanent but unique. It has 
furnished models of excellence which can never be 
superseded ; by its spirit, it supplies a medicine for 
diseases of the modern mind, a corrective for aberra- 
tions of modern taste, a discipline, no less than a 
delight, for the modern imagination ; since that obedi- 
ence to reason which it exacts is also a return to 
the most gracious activities of life and nature. Of 
such a power, we may truly say— 

“it will never 
Pass into nothingness, but still will keep 


A bower of quiet for us, and a sleep 
Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing.” 
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But in the province of religion and morals 
Hellenism alone is not sufficient. Greek polytheism, 
even as ennobled by the great poets, was incapable 
of generating religious conceptions which could 
satisfy the mind and heart, or of furnishing. an 
adequate rule for the conduct of life. These must be 
sought from another source. Yet there is no inherent 
conflict between true Hellenism and _spiritualised 
Hebraism, such as is contained in Christianity. The 
distinctive quality of the best Greek literature and 
art, that by which it has lived and will live, is the 
faculty of rising from the earth into a clearer air. 
“The divine,” says Plato in the Phaedrus, ‘is beauty, 
wisdom, goodness, and the like; by these the wing 
of the soul is nourished, and grows apace; but when 
fed upon evil, it wastes and falls away.” The Greek 
spirit, in its noblest form, is indeed, to borrow Plato’s 
beautiful phrase, “the power of the wing” for the 
human soul. The visions to which it can soar are 
such as that described in the Pkhaedrus, where 
Beauty is beheld dwelling with Modesty, in a holy 
place. The best Greek work in every kind is 
essentially pure; to conceive it as necessarily en- 
tangled with the baser elements of paganism 
is to confound the accidents with the essence; 
the accidents have passed away; the essence is 
imperishable. 

A further claim which may be made for the best 
Greek work is that it is capable of acting as an 
intellectual tonic, and of bracing us for the battle of 
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life. “To pass from the study of Homer to the 
business of the world,” says Mr Gladstone, ‘‘is to 
step out of a palace of enchantment into the cold 
grey light of a polar day. But the spells in which 
this enchanter deals have no affinity with that drug 
from Egypt which drowns the spirit in effeminate 
indifference; rather they are like the ¢dppaxov 
écO\ov, the remedial specific, which, freshening 
the understanding by contact with the truth and 
strength of nature, should both improve its vigilance 
against deceit and danger, and increase its vigour 
and resolution for the discharge of duty.” The 
tribute here rendered to Homer might be paid, 
with not less justice, to the classical Greek poetry 
as a whole. True to Aristotle’s principle for art, 
this poetry deals with the universal,—with those 
elements of human character and life which are not 
transient or abnormal, but of interest for every age 
and every land. 

On the high places, the ¢empla serena, of Greek 
literature and art, those who are worn with the 
troubles or disturbed by the mental maladies of 
modern civilisation can breathe an atmosphere which, 
like that of Greece itself, has the freshness of the 
mountains and the sea. But the loneliness of Oeta 
or Cithaeron is not there; we have around us, on 
those summits, also the cheerful sympathies of 
human life, the pleasant greetings of the kindly 
human voice. The great thinkers and artists of 
ancient Hellas recall the words in which Aeschylus 
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described those kinsmen of Niobe who worshipped 
their ancestral deity on the mountain-heights of 
Mysia— 
“the seed of gods, 
Men near to Zeus ; for whom on Ida burns, 
High in clear air, the altar of their sire, 
Nor hath their race yet lost the blood divine.” 


Humanity cannot afford to lose out of its inheritance 
any part of the best work which has been done for 
it in the past. All that is most beautiful and most 
instructive in Greek achievement is our permanent 
possession; one which can be enjoyed without 
detriment to those other studies which modern life 
demands; one which no lapse of time can make 
obsolete, and which no multiplication of interests 
can make superfluous. Each successive generation 
must learn from ancient Greece that which can be 
taught by her alone. 

Through what channels, in what modes, has her 
teaching been most largely operative upon the world? 
History shows how, from the Roman age to our own, 
Greece has everywhere helped to educate gifted 
minds, from which her light has radiated in ever 
widening circles. It has been her privilege to elicit 
a sense of kinship in the finer spirits of every race, 
and to enter as a vitalising essence into the most 
varied forms of modern thought, bringing to every 
such alliance some distinction which no_ other 
element could have conferred. But the peculiar 
characteristic of this influence among us in recent 
years is the vast increase in the number of those 
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who receive it, not indirectly merely, but directly, 
through their own study of Greek literature and art. 
As regards the literature, this has been largely due 
to the appearance of really good translations. 
Through these a reader may learn to appreciate 
some qualities, at least, of the best Greek writers. 
In regard to art again, anyone whose eye has been 
trained to recognise the distinction of the best Greek 
work has learned much. 


THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 


But the qualities of the Greek language are such 
that the difference made by a knowledge of it to one’s 
appreciation of the literature is greater than in the 
case, for instance, of Latin, or German, or even of 
French. In these languages, of course, as in all 
others, very much is lost by translation; yet not so 
much as in Greek. The comprehension of Greek 
art, again, is distinctly aided by a knowledge of the 
Greek language, as the best archzologists would, I 
think, agree ; and these facts follow from that general 
character of Greek which I must now attempt, 
however briefly, to describe. Compare classical 
Greek with its elder sister, the literary language 
of ancient India, and the difference is striking. 
Sanskrit has been the more faithful guardian of 
old Indo-European sounds and forms: the trans- 
parency of its structure gives it an unequalled 
value for students in relation to that whole family of 
languages. Greek attracts by a different charm. 
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The thought which it suggests is rather,—how 
wonderfully this language has achieved the purposes 
inherent in its own particular genius! It is an instru- 
ment which responds with happy elasticity to every 
demand of the Greek intellect. The forms which it 
has retained are light, graceful, flexible. It can ex- 
press the most delicate shades of meaning with an 
elegant simplicity. This power is due, not only to 
its organic structure, but also to the tact with which 
words expressing the same general idea have been 
discriminated in its rich vocabulary. The Greek 
language is the earliest work of art created by the 
spontaneous working of the Greek mind, and it is 
the greatest work of Greek art which has survived. 
If those fragments of Greek architecture and sculp- 
- ture which we so prize had come down to us without 
any credentials of their origin, simply as relics of an 
otherwise unknown race, it would not have been 
fantastic to conjecture that, of all the peoples 
recorded in history, the only one presumably capable 
of producing such monuments in marble was the 
same people whose thoughts had moulded, and whose 
spirit had chastened, the most perfect among the 
forms of human speech. The characteristic qualities 
of the Greek language are nowhere seen to greater 
advantage than in the Homeric poems, although the 
Homeric language has not yet fully developed certain 
special traits which the Attic dialect shows in per- 
fection. We perceive in Homer how vividly this 
language bears the stamp of the imagination which 


has shaped it. The Greek saw the object of his 
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thought directly and clearly. His first aim in 
speaking was to make the expression fit the thought. 
When an imagination of this kind, unclouded by 
any haze of literary reminiscence, and free from 
conscious striving after effect, soars into the region 
of the marvellous or the ideal, it still commands the 
obedience of the language which it has disciplined 
in the field of natural observation. Consider, for 
instance, the preternatural elements in the Odyssey. 
The oriental art which embodied an abstract concep- 
tion or a mystic dogma in some hybrid or monstrous 
animal shape, was merely making an effort of sym- 
bolism. The spectator may comprehend the meaning 
or accept the doctrine, but he does not believe in the 
monster. The reader of the Odyssey, on the other 
hand, who feels the persons to be real, is not robbed 
of his illusion when Circe changes the hero’s com- 
panions into swine; or when the flesh of the Sun- 
god’s oxen bellows on the spits; or when Poseidon 
petrifies the Phaeacian ship. The human verisimili- 
tude of the whole disguises the impossibility of the 
details ; we scarcely feel at the moment that they are 
impossible. But how has this effect been attained ? 
By an imagination which, through habitual contact 
with what is living and real, has learned to animate 
fiction also with the breath of life; and which is 
served here also by a language so faithfully and finely 
moulded upon nature that, when it clothes a narrative 
of the miraculous, the very outlines of the garment 
disarm suspicion as to the form which they invest. 
Such is the general character of the Greek language 
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—a perfect organ of expression, showing essentially 
the same qualities which appear in the best Greek 
art. 


A Poputar Stupy oF GREEK. 


We ought all to rejoice, then, in the remarkable 
success of a new experiment in teaching that 
language, which has arisen out of the work of 
this Society. Classes have lately been formed for 
the study of Greek, and students who had enjoyed 
no previous advantages of instruction in the language, 
but whose interest in it had been quickened by lectures 
on the literature, have shown a zeal and made a pro- 
gress of which their teachers have reason to be 
proud. I would venture to commend this new 
enterprise to the sympathies of all who are interested 
in classical studies, or indeed in literary studies of 
any kind. To my thinking, it is a movement of 
great importance, which is very likely to mark the 
beginning of a time when a first-hand knowledge of 
Greek shall be more widely diffused. It would be a 
notable and fruitful result if, as these new classes 
seem to promise, the interest felt in the Greek 
language should grow into anything that could fairly 
be described as a popular interest,—so that con- 
siderable numbers of students, outside of our great 
schools and Universities, should set themselves to 
acquire the power of reading the Greek literature in 
the original. I do not think that such a hope is 
chimerical, in view of what has already been accom- 
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plished by the enthusiasm of teachers and students. 
Of course one cannot expect that the time should 
soon come when the students at these classes, in any 
large numbers at least, will be able to read the more 
difficult parts of Greek literature ; though I have no 
doubt that some students, when once started, will 
advance rapidly. But we may expect, I think, that 
such a knowledge of Greek as enables one to read 
Xenophon’s Axaédaszs, for instance, will be found 
such a pleasant and profitable acquisition that, even 
if the student should not see his way to going much 
further, he will think that his time has been well 
spent, and that his labour has been well rewarded. 
I rest this belief on the peculiar charm of the Greek 
language, and on the peculiar way in which this 
charm affects learners, almost from the beginning— 
as I know from my own experience. A simple 
illustration may help to make this plainer. There 
are many children to whom no toy is more delightful 
than a printing-press, and its fascination consists 
chiefly in, the, leadenftypes:,, .Theplettens Ay tor 
instance, so clear-cut, so faultless, as it stands forth 
from its neat stem,—what a contrast it is to the same 
letter as scrawled by pen or pencil ; it is a little work 
of art in itself, which appeals to the fancy of an 
intelligent child. And such as types are to him, such 
are the words of the Greek language to a sympathetic 
learner. The Greek words are, in themselves, so 
clear-cut, so beautifully moulded, that they begin to 
please one’s artistic sense even before one has made 
much progress with the language. This pleasure 
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becomes keen so soon as one proceeds to put Greek 
words together—even three or four at a time—in the 
simplest sentences ; it is like the child’s pleasure in 
type-setting, only more varied. Therefore, for the 
beginner in Greek, we may always prescribe a little 
easy composition, it does not matter how little or how 
easy, if only it calls this feeling into play. For this 
feeling is not an illusion, which will fade in the pre- 
sence of better knowledge. It is the germ of that 
delight in Greek which ripens with study, when the 
pleasure given at first by shapely words is enhanced 
by a perception of that symmetry and harmony, that 
unfailing adequacy to the lucid utterance of thought, 
which distinguishes the language as wielded by all 
its great masters, alike in verse and in prose. 

I have firm faith, then, in the power of Greek to 
retain the interest which it has once awakened, not 
only for the sake of the treasures which it unlocks, 
but for its own sake also. And I believe that 
anything which tends to make the study of this 
language popular will be valuable in a further way. 
High specialisation has long ago become inevitable 
in every branch of knowledge. Classical philology is 
no exception to the rule. If a student is to know 
the best that has been done in even a small part of 
the field, he must concentrate himself thereon. But 
in the case of classical studies such completeness at 
a particular point may be purchased too dearly. 
These studies used to be called the ‘‘ Humanities.” 
This name expressed what is, after all, the greatest 
and best gift which they have to bestow. Their 
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highest office is to influence the character, to chasten 
the judgment, to illumine the understanding, and, in 
a word, to render their disciples more truly humane. 
But, in order that they should produce these effects, 
it is necessary that they should be approached in a 
spirit more comprehensive than that of the specialist 
who confines himself to one small part of them, and 
comparatively ignores the rest. It is better—for 
most minds at any rate—to renounce the hope of an 
exhaustive acquaintance with any one corner of the 
field, than to miss the largest benefits which the entire 
discipline can confer. This is what, under the con- 
ditions of modern scholarship, we are perhaps too 
apt to forget. But, if the study of the Greek 
language were to be spread over a wider area, and 
if a more popular interest in the classics were to 
spring from it, the academic tendency towards ex- 
cessive specialising would be gradually tempered by 
more popular instincts ; the classics would be, so far, 
recalled to their paramount function as “‘ Humanities” ; 
in this sense, and to this extent, the intellectual 
pleasures tasted by the scholars of the Renaissance 
would be enjoyed anew by large numbers among us, 
to whom the charm of Greek literature, inseparable 
as it is from that of the Greek language, would come 
with all the joy of a discovery. 

But even this is not the largest issue involved. 
That eager acceptance of stimulating lectures on the 
classics which has been manifested at several great 
centres of population is only one symptom, though a 
most remarkable one, of a growing desire to know 
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the best literature at first hand. There is an eager- 
ness abroad in the land to participate in those highest 
benefits of civilisation which are within the common 
rights of all mankind,—those gifts of education 
which may enable everyone to live a worthier life, 
a life of higher activities and higher enjoyments, a 
life in which the duties of loyal citizenship can be 
discharged with greater efficiency and intelligence. 
The strength of the University Extension movement 
resides in the fact that it has responded to this desire 
—indeed, has done much to evoke it where it was 
latent, and to define it where it was vague. The 
Universities, as representing the higher education of 
the country, have gone out to the people, clearly 
seeing that the popular desire is not for the second- 
best, but for the best,—only presented in forms which 
can be understood. All thinking persons will per- 
ceive the immense importance of such a movement 
to the public welfare, not merely in an educational 
sense, but in regard to social stability and national 
security. Nothing could contribute more powerfully 
to preserve the best things which we have inherited 
from our ancestors, or to warrant a confidence that 
the new generation will be qualified to deal in a wise 
and enlightened manner with the conditions and 
problems of their time. University Extension has 
created a new profession, which demands special 
gifts and a special training. The distinguished 
men in its ranks have much hard work to do, 
sometimes much drudgery; and they have often to 
encounter difficulties which only perseverance can 
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surmount. But they will be encouraged by the 
thought that they are rendering their country a great 
service—that they are helping to maintain the con- 
tinuity of its best traditions, and to ensure that a 
people whose self-respect has its root in centuries of 
ordered freedom shall be knitted together by ties 
even stronger and nobler than those which united 
their fathers. 

In conclusion, allow me to thank you for the kind 
patience with which you have listened to these 
remarks. I earnestly hope, and fully believe, that 
this great Society, which has already accomplished 
so much, will go on prospering more and more. In 
the field at which we have been looking to-day, it is 
doing a great work by enlarging the basis of those 
studies which are of primary importance for all 
literature and history. This is really to work in the 
Athenian spirit; and it will bring fresh honour to 


London—in words which a living poet applies to 
Athens,— 


‘“* While this city’s name on earth shall be for earth 
her mightiest name.” 


Pe ewWVORK OF THE WNIVERSITIES 
POLI EN ATIONS PAS FA AND 
Pa De 1 


THis meeting, to which the University welcomes 
her visitors, not as strangers or aliens, but as 
members of a body united to her by common 
studies and sympathies, is a visible expression of 
that change which, during the last thirty years, has 
been passing over the relations between the ancient 
Universities of England and the country. They 
are no longer content to be only, in the strict sense 
of the phrase, seats of learning ; they now desire to 
be also mother-cities of intellectual colonies, and to 
spread the influence of their teaching throughout 
the land. It is indeed instructive to contrast this 
impulse with that feeling with which we meet in 
earlier ages, that any addition to the number of 
centres at which a higher education could be obtained 
was a menace to academic monopoly. In mediaeval 
times, when a body of Cambridge students withdrew 
to Northampton, Henry III., who had at first 
regarded the movement as likely to benefit the 
town to which they went, was presently induced 
to condemn it, as an infringement of privilege else- 

1 Cambridge University Local Lectures; Fourth Summer 
Meeting: The Inaugural Lecture delivered at the Guildhall, 
Cambridge, July 29, 1893. 
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where; and when Oxford students migrated to 
Stamford, they were peremptorily recalled by 
Edward III. In the days of the Commonwealth, 
the Master of Caius College, William Dell, pro- 
posed that the studies of Oxford and Cambridge 
should be established also in the large towns of the 
west and north: the scheme was rejected, however, 
for a reason which, though valid at the time, was 
precisely opposite to that which in our own day has 
recommended University Extension; it was held 
that such a measure would tend to diminish the 
influence of the Universities. The modern develop- 
ments of railway travelling were necessary to render 
Extension, as we understand it, even possible; but, 
before the opportunity could be used, something 
more vital was required,—the rise of a new spirit. 

And this suggests that it may be not uninteresting 
to consider how far, and in what sense, that spirit is 
new ; what, in the past, has been the attitude of the 
Universities towards the nation; and how far, at 
different periods, they have performed a_ national 
work. This is the subject with which I shall 
attempt, however slightly and imperfectly, to deal. 
It is scarcely necessary to observe that the sketch 
must be confined to salient points. 

The Universities of Europe sprang from a 
spontaneous and enthusiastic desire for knowledge. 
During the dark ages, from the fall of the Western 
Empire to the eleventh century, such education as 
existed was given in the schools attached to mon- 
asteries and cathedrals. Though some outlines of 
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pagan literature were preserved, the subjects taught 
were mainly such as formed a direct preparation for 
the calling of the priest or the monk. Towards the 
end of this period, new studies began to press for 
recognition, partly through the stimulus given to 
Europe by contact with the more civilised East, a 
result to which the Crusades contributed. The 
practical studies of Medicine and of Law became 
more extended. The rudiments of physical science, 
and some branthes of Mathematics, came more 
clearly into view. At the beginning of the twelfth 
century, the study of Dialectic, based on parts of the 
Aristotelian Logic, received a notable impulse. Its 
claim rested not only on its intrinsic value as a 
mental discipline, but upon its assumed relation to 
Theology. <A _ belief was diffused, which some 
famous controversies of the time had strengthened, 
that spiritual truth could not be rightly apprehended 
except through certain forms of reasoning. This 
conception was the basis of what was afterwards 
known as the scholastic philosophy. Scholasticism The 
began by dealing with certain problems of the rece 
Aristotelian Logic (or what passed for such), and 
then applied its processes to Theology. The task 
which it ultimately undertook was that of reconciling 
the doctrines of the Church with human réason. 
This explains why, in the middle age, Dialectic was 
regarded as the paramount science, the highest which 
could engage man’s intellect ; since it was not only 
the handmaid of Theology, but in a certain sense the 
key to it. 
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The question now was, where could these new 
subjects be adequately studied? The ordinary 
range of instruction in the monastic and cathedral 
schools was too narrow to admit them. A few 
religious houses there were, doubtless, in which 
churchmen of exceptional gifts and attainments 
responded in some measure to the new desire ; 
but these were inadequate to satisfy the wants of 
the age. Associations began to be formed, specially 
devoted to purposes of study. Such an association 
was commonly designated by one of two names; 
Studium Generale, meaning a place of study not 
merely local, but open to all comers ; or Unzversztas, 
a corporation or guild, implying that teachers and 
learners formed a definitely incorporated body. The 
term Universitas being a general one, this special 
sense of it was defined by some addition; we find 
such phrases as Unzversztas Magistrorum et scholar- 
zum, a corporation of masters and scholars; or 
Universitas literaria. It was not probably till the 
close of the fourteenth century that the word Unzver- 
sttas came to be commonly used alone, in the sense 
of “ University.” 

The earliest example of such a body dates from 
a time antecedent to the general awakening of the 
European mind, and is associated with the most 
indispensable of the practical sciences. The school 
of Medicine at Salerno in Southern Italy can be 
traced to the ninth century. But the twelfth century 
is that in which the first great Universities of Europe 
take their rise. Two of these are respectively typical 
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of different tendencies in the higher teaching of the 
age. The University of Paris became the great 
school of Dialectic and Theology: it represents 
especially the desire for a general mental training, 
with a speculative bent. The University of Bologna, 
famous for the study of the civil and canon law, gave 
the foremost place to the idea of a professional 
training, with a definite practical aim. 

Paris was the model upon which the English 
Universities were founded. Before the end of the 
twelfth century, Giraldus Cambrensis could describe 
Oxford as the place “where the clergy in England 
chiefly flourished, and excelled in clerkly lore.” The 
earliest history of our own University is more 
obscure ; but it, too, probably had its origin in the 
twelfth century, in connection with teaching carried 
on by the canons of the Church of St Giles; and in 
1209 we hear of some students migrating from 
Oxford to Cambridge. But it is not until we come 
to the era of the earliest Cambridge Colleges that 
there is any full or clear light. Throughout the 
middle age, Oxford was the representative University 
of England; and not only that, but at one time the 
rival, and in some respects the superior, of Paris. 
There are, however, indications enough to show 
that the development of mediaeval Cambridge was 
following the same general course. 

The first period which we may take in the 
history of the English Universities starts from the 
time when they begin to have a distinct influence on 
the national life,—viz., from the early part of the 
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thirteenth century,—and goes down to about the 
middle of the fourteenth. It answers roughly to 
the reigns of Henry III. and the first two Edwards, 
with the first half or so of Edward III.’s. This was 
the golden age of the scholastic philosophy. At 
this period Oxford produced a series of famous 
schoolmen, among whom Roger Bacon, Duns 
Scotus, and William of Occam are only some of 
the most prominent,—doctors celebrated throughout 
Christendom. Nor were the studies confined to 
scholasticism, though that was in the foreground ; 
all other knowledge that the age possessed was 
pursued with ardour. Never since, perhaps, has any 
seat of learning given proofs of a more eager or 
varied activity than is attested by this long suc- 
cession of brilliant Oxonians, many of whom were 
Franciscans. At this time the English Universities 
represented the best intellect and the highest know- 
ledge that existed in the country. All men who 
cared for mental cultivation at all looked to them 
as the centres of education. Their attractive power 
was the more widely felt because the Church then 
offered the most varied avenues to advancement in 
life ; indeed, there was no other road to it, except a 
military career. Many of us, perhaps, when we look 
back upon the mediaeval University, might be apt 
to think that after all it had little but the name in 
common with the University of to-day. In one 
sense, of course, this is true. An impassable gulf 
divides them in respect to material surroundings, to 
aims and methods of study, to the whole fabric of 
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government and society. But, if we revert to the 
idea in which Universities had their origin, we find 
that the English University of the thirteenth century 
fulfilled the essence of it; it possessed the highest 
culture of the age; and it was recognised by the 
nation as the exponent of that culture. 

This position rested primarily on the dominance 
of the scholastic philosophy, which, in turn, pre- 
supposed the unity of Christendom. It is no 
paradox to say that, in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, it was necessary for a University to be 
international before it could be worthily national. 
Its rank depended on the eminence of its teachers 
in studies which were acknowledged as paramount 
throughout Europe, and which were pursued in the 
common language of learning, the Latin. At Paris 
this cosmopolitan character appears in the four 
“nations” of that University, the French, the 
Norman, the Picard, and the English. At Oxford 
and Cambridge there were only two nations repre- 
senting respectively the North and the South of 
England; but we hear of students from Paris 
migrating to both our Universities ; and the number 
of foreign students, especially at Oxford, must at 
one time have been considerable. 

With the second half of the fourteenth century, 
however, we enter upon a new period of our 
academic annals, in the course of which the 
attitude of the Universities towards the nation was 
gradually but profoundly changed. This stage may be 
roughly defined as extending from about 1350 to 1500, 
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The first great fact which meets us here is the 
incipient decay of the scholastic philosophy. It 
declined, not because any formidable rival had 
appeared in the field of intellectual interests, but 
because the age was slowly coming to perceive that 
scholasticism had failed in the sublime task which 
had inspired the dreams of its youthful ambition. 
It had not succeeded in reconciling the doctrines. of 
the Church with human reason. ‘The extraordinary 
enthusiasm and devotion which it had so long com- 
manded sprang from the belief that, in the domain 
of knowledge, this philosophy was a sort of counter- 
part to the Holy Roman Empire in the sphere of 
government, and that, as the Emperor was in the old 
phrase the ‘‘advocate” of the Church, so the cultiva- 
tion of the intellect reached its climax in those 
studies where the Dialectic bequeathed by Greece 
became the secular arm of Theology. But theo- 
logians from one point of view, and logicians from 
another, came to see that the alliance had broken 
down; semi-mysticism on the one part, inchoate 
scepticism on the other, became the refuge of dis- 
appointment. And, when the scholastic philosophy 
was once separated from its loftiest purpose, what 
was it? An armoury of slowly rusting weapons, 
which could no more do service in the greatest of 
the causes for which they had been elaborated. The 
weary guardians of the armoury might shift the 
places of those weapons on the dusty walls, and 
make some show of keeping them decently keen 
and bright; but they could not feel the joyous 
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energy of the soldier who had sharpened and _ bur- 
nished them for battle. Long afterwards, Erasmus 
expressed what the fourteenth century had already 
begun to feel, when, asking how Christendom was to 
set about converting Turks, he said—“ Shall we put 
into their hands an Occam, a Durandus, a Scotus, a 
Gabriel, or an Alvarus? What will they think of us, 
when they hear of our perplexed subtleties about 
Instants, Formalities, Quiddities, and Relations ?” 
Considered merely as an instrument of mental 
discipline, the scholastic philosophy had done good 
work for the age in which it arose ; it has left, indeed, 
an abiding mark on the language and the thought of 
Europe; but it was now passing into a system of 
lifeless formulas and mechanical exercises. Thus 
the Universities were losing—slowly but surely— 
that which had once been their sovereign attraction. 
And at the same time they were denied an outlet for 
new activities. Wyclif’s gallant struggle at Oxford 
was defeated. His death in 1384 marks a turning- 
point. Religious freedom was suppressed, but at 
the cost of intellectual life. The crusade against 
Lollardism introduced an age of torpor and sterility 
at the Universities. Indeed, the Latin philosophy 
was gradually silencing itself. And a decided 
divorce between the Universities and the nation 
was now setting in. The laity felt less interest in 
the paralysed studies of the academic schools, which 
were tending to become little more than clerical 
seminaries. The numbers of the students were 
dwindling. Already the study of Medicine was 
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withdrawing to the large towns; the study of Law 
was dropping off to the Inns of Court. It is also a 
significant circumstance that the second half of the 
fourteenth century coincides with an advance in the 
literary use of the English language, as _ repre- 
sented by Chaucer and Gower, and by Wyclif 
himself. This fact does not in itself imply any 
antagonism to the Universities, but it reminds us 
that a national literature was now growing which 
was independent of their influence. 

Thus far we have contemplated what may be 
called the negative side of the period from 1350 to 
1500. The Universities were beginning to lose their 
hold upon the nation; their old mental life was 
failing. But there is another side to this period, 
and one which gives it a strong claim upon our 
interest. This was the era at which the power of 
the Colleges was slowly rising. Of our seventeen 
Cambridge Colleges, only one was founded before 
1300, and only three were founded after 1550. At 
Oxford, three Colleges arose before 1300; and 
though a larger number of foundations than here 
came after 1550, still we may say that, at both 
Universities, the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
form the period during which the power of the 
Colleges was chiefly consolidated. The general 
intention of the earliest Colleges was that they 
should be boarding-houses, with a discipline so 
organised that the inmates should lead a studious 
and decorous life,—special provision being made for 
those who required pecuniary aid. Many Colleges 
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were designed more especially for the secular clergy, 
as the monastic and mendicant orders were already 
so amply endowed. We must remember that the 
multitude of students at a mediaeval University was 
a fluctuating and often turbulent mass. The great 
value of the Collegiate system, when it first came in, 
lay not so much in the pecuniary assistance which it 
gave, as in the security which it afforded for dis- 
cipline and good order. It was an element of 
permanence and cohesion for the whole academic 
body. The teaching function, it may be added, did 
not belong to the original idea of a College, except 
in so far as the older residents might be expected to 
aid or guide the studies of the younger; a College 
teaching-staff was a later development, due to the 
altered status of the University schools. 

While the Universities, as such, long continued The new 
to be identified with the moribund scholasticism, the ree 
Colleges, from the fifteenth century onwards, were 
more especially identified with the new learning,— 
with the classical revival. At the time of Wyclif’s 
death, that revival was passing, in Italy, through its 
earliest phase, under the immediate followers of 
Petrarch, who felt the new delight of discovery. 
In the first half of the fifteenth century, the groups 
gathered around Cosmo de’ Medici at Florence, or 
Nicholas V. at Rome, were busied in arranging the 
discovered materials ; and before 1500 criticism had 
been carried further, chiefly by Italian societies and 
academies. In due time this new humanism spread 
to England. But we observe a striking difference 
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its advent, between the conditions under which this movement 
OC haar reached us, and those which had surrounded the 
ee advent of its great predecessor, the scholastic 
philosophy, in the twelfth century. That philosophy 
had hardly begun its course when, owing to the 
intervention of the Dominicans and Franciscans, it 
was enabled to advance under the banners of the 
Church. No equivalent patronage protected or 
encouraged the first endeavours of our English 
humanists. It was not until the middle of 
Henry VIII.’s reign that the humanities began 
to enjoy the doubtful advantage of official favour ; 
and then the classical muse might already have 
responded—if only she had dared—in the tone of 
Dr Johnson’s reply to the tardy civilities of Lord 
Chesterfield. The restored classical learning was 
planted in England by the enterprise and zeal of 
Oxford and a few individuals, such as that series of Hellenists 
Sine whom Oxford can show at the close of the fifteenth 
century,——Selling, Lilly, Grocyn, Latimer, Linacre ; 
such as Cambridge, again, produced in the im- 
mediately subsequent period,—Richard Croke, 
Thomas Smith, and that able scholar, whom 
Ascham and Milton commemorate, Sir John Cheke. 
The Colleges sheltered most of those who brought 
the new learning into England. These foundations 
afforded opportunities for private study,—and it 
must be recollected that the new learning, Greek | 
especially, carried the suspicion of heresy ;—they 
also facilitated foreign travel, which was then almost 
indispensable for the purpose. But the classics, 
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though the circle of those interested in them became 
continually larger, could not exercise such a wide- 
spread or popular influence as once belonged to the 
old mediaeval studies. The strongholds of humanism, 
again, the Colleges,—as their permanent character, The 
their wealth, and the ability of their administrators College: 
gradually made them predominant,—represented an 
aristocratic or at least oligarchic agency, engrafted 
upon the once democratic existence of the mediaeval 
University. Thus, in the second half of the fifteenth 
century, internal causes were tending to detach the 
Universities from the general life of the nation, 
while at the same time the number of other interests 
and careers was expanding. 

The early years of the sixteenth century are Erasmus. 
made memorable for Cambridge by the residence 
here of Erasmus, from the end of 1510 to the end 
of 1513. In his earlier stay at Oxford, he had 
enjoyed most congenial and instructive friendships ; 
but here, at least, he did some’ of his ripest and 
hardest work,—kindling the minds of disciples, too, 
who carried on the tradition. It was in the old 
tower of Queens’ College that he completed a colla- 
tion of the Greek text of the New Testament; and 
four years later his edition—the first ever published 
—appeared at Basle. It was in this University, 
and in the years just after the visit of Erasmus, that 
the Reformation had its English birth. It was a The Refor- 
time, too, when Cambridge men were zealously ™*"°™ 
continuing those classical studies in which the 
Hellenists of Oxford had been pioneers. It is 
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interesting to recall what Erasmus wrote in 1520 
to Everard, the Stadtholder of Holland: “ Theology 
is flourishing at Paris and at Cambridge as nowhere 
else; and why? Because they are adapting them- 
selves to the tendencies of the age; because the 
new studies, which are ready, if need be, to storm 
an entrance, are not repelled by them as foes, but 
received as welcome guests.” John Skelton was 
even moved to satirise the zeal for Greek which 
prevailed at Cambridge in 1521. 

But this fair promise was too soon overclouded. 
A time of unrest and anxiety was at hand. Poverty 
and discontent, legacies from the past century, were 
wide-spread in the land; the Church was wealthy, 
and powerless to defend its wealth ; the Universities 
were identified, in the public eye, with the Church, 
and, like it, were in danger of spoliation. Oxford 
and Cambridge were glad to have Wolsey’s pro- 
tection ; and after his fall, it was of vital moment to 
them to win the favour of the king. The king did 
indeed stand their friend: when courtiers urged that 
the Universities should be plundered, he declared 
that he judged no land in England better bestowed 
than that which was devoted to the uses of learning. 
But in return he exacted submission to his will. 
The visitation of the Universities by Thomas 
Cromwell’s Commissioners took place in 1535, 
when the Royal Injunctions were issued. They 
imposed the acceptance of the royal supremacy, 
abolishing the lectures and degrees in the canon 
law. They prescribed the study of Latin and 
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Greek, and of the Old and New Testaments, to 
the exclusion of the old scholastic text-books. 
These Injunctions may indeed be regarded as 
formally marking the fall of scholasticism. They 
constitute an official boundary-line between the 
mediaeval learning and the new. 

But the reform failed to bear good fruit. During The years 

the years from 1535 to Mary’s death in 1559 the °3> ‘55 
Universities were at alow ebb. At first, no doubt, 
the level of their work seemed to be rising. But 
Henry had narrowly circumscribed their intellectual 
freedom ; they were suffering from poverty; and 
they were distracted by all the fierce controversies 
of the time. A mischief of a new kind had also 
crept in. After the expulsion of the religious orders, 
youths of the richer classes began once more to fre- 
quent the Universities, as their parents had no 
longer to fear the influence of monk or friar. 
Thus in 1549 Latimer said, referring to Cambridge, 
«There be none now but great men’s sons in College, 
and their fathers look not to have them preachers.” 
Academic corruption followed. Roger Ascham says, 
“ Talent, learning, poverty and discretion all went for 
nothing..., when interest, favour, and letters from 
the great exerted their pressure from without.” 
Perhaps the Universities were never less truly 
national than in those years. 

Elizabeth’s reign opened a new era. Not that it Elizabethan 
was a brilliant period in academic studies. With the EWE OD 
partial exception of Theology, no branch of learning 
was really flourishing at the ancient seats. However, 
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a decided change came about in the general position 
of the Universities. For two centuries, they had 
been more or less isolated; and the internal forces 
which shaped them had been mainly ecclesiastical. 
These conditions were now sensibly modified. 
Elizabeth, whose gifts and attainments disposed 
her to appear as a patroness of letters, showed 
much favour to the Universities. In the year of 
Shakespeare’s birth (1564) she made a visit of five 
days to Cambridge, and not long afterwards 
bestowed a like honour upon Oxford. By these 
and similar acts she increased the social prestige 
of the Universities. Now, too, they came into 
closer contact with the life of the capital. In 
London there was a world of letters which, though 
it received many recruits from Oxford and Cambridge, 
was by no means academic in character. A stream 
of popular literature now began to flow from London 
to the Universities. Frequent intercourse sprang 
up between University students and the town wits, 
and was promoted by the fact that University men 
were continually passing into the ranks of the Inns 
of Court. It may be conjectured that the results 
were not altogether good for academic discipline ; 
but there was some real gain in the literary impulse 
given to the Universities. It was also better that 
they should be drawn more into the currents of a 
wider and fuller life, even though those currents were 
sometimes turbid, than they should remain in isola- 
tion. Elizabeth’s reign was a time in which the 
Universities were tending to acquire a certain 
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character of exclusiveness,—not, indeed, in any 
very narrow sense, but relatively to the nation at 
large. On the other hand it was certainly a time 
when they resumed something of their old relations 
with a world larger and more varied than their own. 
At the opening of the seventeenth century we The 17th 
find the Universities enjoying, under James I., a “@™™™ 
continuance of royal favour. But they were not 
prospering as seats of learning. Much as James 
relished theological disputations and College plays, 
his first object in regard to Oxford and Cambridge 
was that they should uphold the royal supremacy in 
matters of religious belief. Under all the Stuart 
monarchs the case was the same; the first thing 
asked of Oxford and Cambridge was that they 
should inculcate sound doctrines in Church and 
State: their condition in respect of learning was a 
secondary matter. In the Great Rebellion both the 
Universities were royalist ; and the Barebones Par- 
liament once discussed the propriety of suppressing 
them altogether. Milder counsels prevailed, and 
under the Protectorate it was resolved that “the 
Universities and schools shall be so countenanced 
and reformed as that they may become the nurseries 
of piety and learning.” Shortly afterwards, however, 
a more rigorous plan was mooted,—viz., that the 
number of Colleges in each University should be 
cut down to three, answering respectively to the 
faculties of Divinity, Law, and Physic. The 
Restoration quickly averted that peril; and the 
Revolution, in its turn, delivered the Universities 
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from those strained exercises of royal prerogative in 
which the last two Stuart kings occasionally indulged. 
Certainly the seventeenth century was not one in 
which it could be expected that the average level 
of academic life should be a high one. And yet, 
throughout that century, the two old seats of learn- 
ing were producing a long series of men whose 
intellectual achievements in various fields are among 
the chief glories of England. It may be hard to say 
what exact share of credit is due, in any of these 
cases, to the Alma Mater; but it is reasonable to 
believe that in no instance can her influence have been 
wholly sterile. Cambridge can point to such names 
as those of Bacon, William Harvey, Milton, Barrow, 
Newton, Bentley; then there are the Oxford and 
Cambridge divines who bore part in the Authorised 
Version of the Bible, or helped to build up the 
standard Anglican theology ; the Oxford group who 
founded the Royal Society; the Cambridge Platonists, 
who sought, in a spirit very different from that of 
the schoolmen, to reconcile religion with philosophy 
and science, to soften the strife of sects, and to bring 
out the essential things of Christianity. When one 
looks back on that century as a whole,—on the 
turmoils and contrasts of its outer life, and on the 
results of its mental activity,—one is inclined to 
apply the old Greek saying to our academic common- 
wealths ; ‘It is not the walls that make the city, but 
the men.” | | 

The age which came next has usually been 
regarded as that in which the English Universities 
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were least alive to their national duties and re- 
sponsibilities. I shall not attempt to offer a defence 
for the academic shortcomings of the eighteenth 
century. But, if the censure is not to be too 
sweeping, it is well to observe certain points. 
First—we should remember that those studies 
which Universities seek to foster cannot really 
thrive unless they are animated by at least some 
touch of ardour, some spark of a generous enthusi- 
asm. They are sensitive to the atmosphere about 
them, and are apt to be chilled by a surrounding 
apathy. The eighteenth century, correct, judicious, 
observant of measure and obedient to common 
sense, gave little encouragement to large aspirations 
or lofty ideals. These, however, are the breath of 
life to young students, and most of all to the best. 
Never, perhaps, did scholars work with greater 
intensity than the great schoolmen of the thirteenth 
century ;—Duns Scotus, for instance, dying, it is 
said, at thirty-four, left the equivalent of thirteen 
printed folios ;—and they could do so, because the 
ideal before them was so grand. The eighteenth 
century was in this respect at the opposite pole from 
the thirteenth. There was little in it to feed 
the sacred fire. If the Universities were torpid, 
their fault was at least so far the less, that they were 
breathing an unfavourable air. In the next place, it 
should be noted that the torpor was not unbroken or 
universal. Like the heroes in the battles of the 
Iliad, the two Universities have their respective 
moments of pre-eminence; and in regard to the 
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eighteenth century, an impartial inquirer will con- 
clude, I think, that Cambridge, though very far 
from blameless, held some advantage. There were 
two principal reasons for this. First, that century 
opened here with a period during which Bentley and 
Newton were giving a powerful impulse to studies 
old and new. Chairs of Astronomy, Anatomy, 
Geology, and Botany were founded between 1702 
and 1727. Secondly, there was at least one study, 
that of Mathematics, which was pursued here with 
real industry and success during at least the second 
half of the century ; when a great improvement was 
also effected in the tests of mathematical attainment. 
Yet it is not to be denied that, on the whole, both 
Universities then fell far short of any standard 
which could be deemed worthy of their position ; 
nor is it a sufficient plea that, during the eighteenth 
century, they can claim so many sons distinguished 
in letters, science, or active careers. 

Early partof _[nstitutions are seldom at their worst when the 

this century. : . : ae 
outcry against them is loudest. Before public opinion 
reaches the point which threatens interference from 
without, conscience and prudence usually make them- 
selves heard within. During the first third of this 
century, steps were taken at both the Universities to 
improve the quality and enlarge the scope of their 
work ; and if these steps did not go very far, at least 
they were laudable in their way. Meanwhile the 
voice of censure, which had been almost silent in 
the eighteenth century, became more importunate. 
Its tone was such as we find in these words of 
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Dugald Stewart, which were pointed especially at 
the English Universities :—‘‘ The academical estab- 
lishments of some parts of Europe,” he said, ‘are 
not without their use to the historian of the human 
mind. Immovably moored to the same station by 
the strength of their cables and the weight of their 
anchors, they enable him to measure the rapidity of 
the current by which the rest of mankind is borne 
along.” The time of the first Reform Bill is that at The demand 
which the unpopularity of Oxford and Cambridge ' f™- 
began to be general. In a series of articles con- 
tributed to the ‘Edinburgh Review,” Sir William 
Hamilton framed an indictment against them which 
attracted much attention. Within the Universities 
themselves, the more active minds were fully alive 
to the necessity for further improvement. Foremost 
among these was Adam Sedgwick, whose ‘‘ Discourse 
on the Studies of the University of Cambridge” 
appeared in 1833. A Cambridge graduate who 
published in 1836 a letter’ on the ‘Condition, 
Abuses, and Capabilities of the National Univer- 
sities,’ remarks that, if he ventures to point out 
defects, he will be asked “whether he wishes that 
our youth should be better educated than Bacon, 
Locke, and Newton”; but he makes it clear that 
his own opinions were shared by many Cambridge 
residents. To foreign observers the peril of our 
academic situation was equally manifest. Huber, a 
Professor at Marburg, published his History of the 


1 Tt will be found in a volume of “Tracts” in the University 
Library, Bs. 26, 33. 
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English Universities in 1839. He was a lenient 
judge ; sometimes even too lenient. But he recog- 
nises the existence of a hostile feeling against 
Oxford and Cambridge, which is proclaimed, he 
says, “in every variety of tone and manner, and 
from the most different quarters.” 

Let us note the causes of this feeling. First, 
there had been, since the seventeenth century, a 
great expansion in science and literature, with which 
the Universities had not kept pace. They no longer 
adequately represented the knowledge of the age, or 
the best intellect of the nation. Secondly, the 
instruction which they did give—and in some 
subjects it was better than it had ever been before 
—was virtually limited to certain classes of society, 
defined partly by wealth, and partly by religious 
opinion. That moment was the earliest at which it 
had become apparent to the country at large that, in 
both these senses, the Universities failed to be 
national. And the perception was quickened by 
the new democratic tendencies. 

It is curious to observe what Huber—a friendly 
critic—regarded as the one tenable ground of 
defence. He says, in effect: ‘The end for which 
the English Universities have long existed has not 
been to form learned men, or able professional men, 
or State Officials, as our German Universities do; 
it has been to produce that first and most distinctive 
flower of English national life, an English gentleman; 
a product to which we on the Continent have 
nothing really similar; the nearest approach to it 


e 
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is a Castilian caballero.” No doubt there were 
many people in England—men inspired with a 
lofty idea of what a University ought to be—who, 
when they read those words of the German historian. 

felt in them a severe, though unconscious irony. 
And yet, if we wish to be quite just to the work 
which the Universities did for the nation from 1600 

to 1850, we are bound to recognise the element of how far true. 
truth which Huber’s remark contains. Seats of 
education, which for centuries have existed in the 
midst of a vigorous people, can never be colour- 

less embodiments of a desire for knowledge ; they 

are necessarily influenced, in different ways at 
different periods, by the national genius of that 
people. And it belongs to the genius of the eee the 
English people—in modern days at any rate— genius. 
to value character more than intellect, and ability 
more than learning. Hence there have long been 
currents of influence, bearing on the Universities 
from outside, which have tended to a sort of 
compromise between the function proper to a 
University and that function of social education 
which can also be performed by a good regiment, or 

by any other society in which young men act and re- 

act upon each other under the two-fold sway of a 
public opinion controlled by themselves and a dis- 
cipline above them. When allowance has been 
made for all shortcomings, it must be granted that 

the English Universities have not only rendered 
great services to learning and science, but have 
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also done good work for the nation by forming 
characters in which at least some measure of liberal 
education has been combined with manliness. 

That, however, is no longer the only ground 
upon which they can claim to be national. The 
successive reforms which have been accomplished 
since 1850 have been directed to remedying or 
mitigating the two principal defects, narrowness of 
study, and narrowness of social operation, The range 
of studies has been immensely enlarged ; and though 
much remains to be done, it may be said of both 
Universities that at no previous time have they been 
the seats of intellectual work at once so highly 
organised and so varied. Within the last twenty- 
five years, too, their doors have been opened to 
whole classes of the community against which they 
were once closed. 

But the historian of the future will see something 
still more distinctive of our time in the spirit which 
has moved the Universities to take up a new position 
in regard to national education beyond their own 
precincts. In the course of the thirty-five years 
since the Local Examinations were established, the 
Universities have done much towards elevating and 
organising secondary education in the schools con- 
cerned, and have thus contributed something, at 
least, towards supplying what is still the chief need 
in our educational system. Larger and more fruitful 
still has been the working of that later but essentially 
kindred movement which, twenty years ago, this 
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University, moved by Mr James Stuart, had the 
honour of initiating, and which both the old Univer- 
sities, in alliance with younger but vigorous agencies, 
are now prosecuting in generous emulation. To an 
audience such as this, comprising many of those 
whose untiring energy and distinguished ability 
have made University Extension what it is— 
comprising, as it also does, a yet larger number 
of those who have tasted the benefits of the 
movement—it is superfluous to speak in detail of 
conditions, methods, and results with which none are 
so intimately acquainted as themselves. Looking 
at the movement in its broad aspects, we see that 
the missionary enterprise of the Universities is im- 
parting a new stimulus to the country, and is 
labouring to satisfy the demand which has been 
recognised or created. No task can be more 
patriotic than that of knitting the whole com- 
munity together by common mental associations 
and enjoyments. ‘Surely as Nature createth 
brotherhood in families,’ said Bacon, ‘‘so in like 
manner there cannot but be fraternity in learning 
and illuminations.” But the benefits are not all upon 
one side. If the Universities give, they also receive. 
Many of their ablest men, the leaders and workers 
in this movement, testify that they have learned 
lessons which could have been acquired in no 
other way. The Universities themselves, as we 
venture to hope, are gradually winning a place in the 
affections of the country which must needs be the 
best of incentives to good work. 
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The present The great object now is to place University Ex- 

ie tension on a more permanent and systematic basis. 
The difficulty is simply want of funds. The Uni- 
versities, as such, are far from rich, relatively to the 
claims upon them ; and if farther financial aid is to 
come from an academic source, it is to be looked for 
rather in the following of that admirable example 
which has been set by more than one College. The 
case for aid from the State is a strong one, and has 
been stated more than once with a force to which 
nothing can be added. It has been pointed out that 
the State spends three millions a year on Elementary 
Education, and that a small grant—say £5000 a 
year—to University Extension,—a grant which 
might in the first instance be temporary and 
tentative,—would greatly increase the value of the 
return which the country obtains for the larger ex- 
penditure. Elementary instruction, unless crowned 
by something higher, is not only barren, but may 
even be dangerous. It is not well to teach our 
democracy to read, unless we also teach it to think. 
The County Councils’ grants go at present to one 
side of the movement only,—the technical and 
scientific; and, far from weakening the argument 
for some further State aid, they really strengthen it. 
Such thoughts naturally occur to the mind at such a 
gathering as this; but no uncertainty which may 
hang over the future can diminish the feelings of 
gratification at past success, and of good augury for 
further development, which such an occasion is fitted 
to inspire. 
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In conclusion, I would only venture to express 
the earnest hope that this summer meeting may 
prove no unworthy successor, in every benefit and 
enjoyment which such an experience can afford, to 
the meetings which have preceded it; and that our 
visitors, whom the University so warmly welcomes, 
may find here, in the temporary home of their 
studies, something of that mysterious influence 
which nowhere does its spiriting more gently than 
in a venerable seat of learning,—the genius of the 
place. True it is that in these ancient courts and 
halls, in the cloisters and the gardens, the charm 
which one feels is inseparably blended with a certain 
strain of melancholy. How often, in the long course 
of the centuries, have these haunts been associated, 
not only with the efforts which triumphed and the 
labours which bore lasting fruit, but also with the 
lost causes and the impossible loyalties, with the 
theories which were overthrown, with the visions 
which faded, with the brave and patient endeavours 
which ended in failure and defeat! Nevertheless, 
this place speaks to us of a corporate intellectual life 
which has been continuous; not always, indeed, free 
from the incubus of superstition or the heavy hand 
of external despotism; not always exempt from a 
depressing lethargy within; yet always preserving 
some secret spring of recuperative vigour, and thus 
linking the present with the past by a tradition 
which has in a great measure run parallel with the 
fortunes of England. And now, when these scenes, 
so dear to those whose life is passed among them, 
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are animated by the presence of visitors who have 
already experienced the influences which Cambridge 
fosters, there is no one here who will not feel that 
the familiar features of our old academic home have 
a light upon them which our fathers never saw,— 
the light kindled by this new and living sympathy 
between the Universities and the nation. 


a eNO DR PSs ~DELIVEKED AT 
hep AS ON, COLLEGE 


Wuen the Council of this College did me 
the honour of inviting me to give the Inaugural 
Address to-day, I understood that, as on similar 
occasions in recent years attention has been directed 
to those studies in Science which justly hold so great 
a place here, in the present instance it might be 
considered appropriate to touch upon the literary 
side of educational work, and in particular on the 
study of the classics. It is, indeed, only on such a view 
that I could have any claim to the indulgence of 
this distinguished audience, and it affords an oppor- 
tunity which is all the more welcome, because I ani 
well aware how sound and excellent is the teaching 
enjoyed by the students of that subject at Mason 
College. 

I propose to consider how classical studies have 
been affected by the general tendencies of the nine- 
teenth century in literature and art; and what is Change in 


the position 


their present position. of classical 
studies since 
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At the beginning of the century those studies, 
as pursued in our Schools and Universities, rested 
on a tradition, dating from the sixteenth century, 
which had never been effectively challenged, even 
by those whom it failed to satisfy. And yet the 
humanities, salutary as their influence had been in 
the higher education, powerful as they had been in 
helping to shape individual minds and characters, 
did not then possess much hold on the literary and 
intellectual life of the country at large. Even 
among those who had profited most by them, 
there were perhaps few who, if they had been 
called upon to defend the humanistic tradition, could 
have done so in a manner which we should now 
regard as adequate. At the present day, on the 
other hand, the classics share the domain of liberal 
culture with a large number of other subjects whose 
importance is universally recognised ; controversies 
have raged around them; but at any rate, wherever 
classical studies are carried to an advanced point, the 
students can now give good reasons for their faith. 
That spirit which the classics embody now animates 
the higher literature of the country to a greater 
extent than at any previous time in the history of 
English letters. Moreover, an intelligent interest in 
the great masterpieces of ancient literature and art 
is far more widely diffused than it ever was before in 
England. 

It is worth while to trace, however briefly, the 
process by which this change has been effected. 
The latter part of the eighteenth century was the 
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time at which the distinctive qualities of the old 
Greek genius began to be truly appreciated by 
moderns: this was due chiefly to such men as 
Lessing and Winckelmann in the province of art, to 
Goethe and Schiller in literature. Meanwhile the 
Romantic school had arisen, seeking an ideal, but 
recoiling from the Latin classicism hitherto pre- 
valent, and seeking refuge in the middle ages. The 
Romanticists had little sympathy with the Greek 
desire for light and clearness; they were more 
inclined to be mystical ; mediaeval art as inspired by 
Catholicism, and national legend with its chivalrous 
or magical lore, gave them their favourite material. 
With us in England, at the beginning of the century, 
the Romantic school was dominant. Walter Scott’s 
mighty genius showed from the first its native 
affinity with romance: when he was a youth at the 
University of Edinburgh, he could not be induced 
to learn Greek; but he learned Italian, and main- 
tained that Ariosto was better than Homer. 
Towards the end of his life, when he went to 
_Italy, he showed no interest in the classical 
antiquities; but delighted in Malta as associated 
with the Knights of St John. Scott remains the 
most signal embodiment in our literature of the 
romantic, as contrasted with the classical, tendency. 
Then came Byron, a force too individual and too 
volcanic to be described under the name of a 
school, but making, on the whole, for romanticism ; 
identified, in his last years, with Greece, and 
masterly in his description of its natural beauties, 
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but not in harmony with the mind of its ancient 
people : 
“He taught us little; but our soul 
Had /e¢ him like the thunder’s roll.” 

The most gifted Englishmen of that period who 
were really in sympathy with the old Greek genius 
had no influence in England. Shelley, as might 
have been expected, was keenly alive to the beauty 
of Greek literature; he translated Plato’s Syzposzum, 
and a blending of Plato with Dante may be felt in 
his £pzpsychidion; though, when he followed the 
outlines of Greek form, as in the Prometheus 
Unbound and the Adonazs, he wholly transmuted 
the spirit of his models. Keats, again, was in much 
a Greek by instinct, though his style was usually less 
classical than romantic. Walter Savage Landor, 
born seventeen years before Shelley and twenty 
before Keats, continued to be active long after 
those short lives were closed ; in his exquisite prose 
he is a conscious artist, working in the spirit of the 
classical masters. But these men, and such as these, 
appealed in their own day only to a few. In the 
earlier part of this century there arose no new 
popular force in English literature tending to diffuse 
a recognition of those merits and charms which 
belong to the classical ideal. Take, for instance, 
two great writers who present a sufficiently strong 
contrast to each other, Carlyle and Macaulay ; 
Carlyle, both in cast of thought and in form, 
is anti-classical ; while Macaulay, with his intimate 
knowledge of the classics, his ardent love of them, 
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and his mastery of a brilliant style, does not exhibit 
those particular qualities and charms which are dis- 
tinctive of the best classical prose. John Henry 
Newman, whose scholarship, in Greek at least, was 
not equal to Macaulay’s, exhibits them in an eminent 
degree ; reminding us that for their happy manifesta- 
tion a certain spiritual element is requisite, a certain 
tone of the whole mind and character. 

A new current set in soon after the middle of the 
century, when a more living interest in classical A more 
antiquity began to be felt, outside of scholastic and ee fn 
academic circles, by the cultivated portion of the ‘lassical 

antiquity. 
English public generally. It was in the province of 
history, I think, rather than of literature, that this 
new current first became perceptible. Dr Arnold, 
in his teaching at Rugby, had already prepared it 
among a select few; but if one were to specify any 
single book as marking the commencement of its 
wider influence, one might perhaps name Grote'’s. 
History of Greece. Grote had the advantage, not Grote. 
a small one for this purpose, of being not only a 
scholar, but a man of affairs; the British public was 
the better inclined to him on that account; and one 
of his achievements, due especially to his treatment 
of Athens, was to invest ancient Greece with a 
modern interest. That good work was carried on 
by the lamented Mr Freeman, ever insisting, as he Freeman. 
did, on the unity of history, and emphasising the 
fact that the story begun by Herodotus and 
Thucydides should be followed up in Polybius 
and Finlay. 
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Meanwhile purely literary forces were tending to 
create a more appreciative sympathy with classical 
literature. Among these the foremost place must be 
given to the influence of Tennyson; not only when 
it is direct, in the series of. his poems on classical 
themes, but as it operates generally by his artistic 
perfection of form, which is always, in spirit, 
classical. In this large sense he has been, for 
our age, the most powerful poetical mediator 
between the antique masters and the English- 
speaking world. And there is another poet, one 
whom those who love him will not fear to call great, 
whose effectiveness in this way can be deemed 
second only to the late Laureate’s,—I mean Matthew 
Arnold. His influence, inevitably less popular, 
quickened the perceptions of a comparatively limited 
public, yet one which included not a few of those 
by whom literary opinion is gradually moulded. 
This is not the time to estimate all that Matthew 
Arnold did for Hellenism; but, as we know, he 
wrought in two ways; by example, in his own 
exquisite poetry ; and by precept, as in his lectures 
on translating Homer, and generally in his critical 
essays. Robert Browning had less of native 
sympathy with the classical spirit than is shown 
by his gifted wife; his normal style is far from 
classical; but his marvellous wealth of poetical 
thought is seen in ‘ Balaustion’s Adventure,” the 
new garb in which he has clothed the ‘“ Alcestis” of 
Euripides; and in that “ Apology,” so instinct with 
modern subtlety, which he puts into the mouth of 
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Aristophanes. Nor should it be overlooked that all 
Browning’s work has one element of kinship, un- 
conscious but important, with the Greek ; pervaded, 
as it is, by an intense vitality, it is always a voice of 
life ; it has more affinity with the spoken word than 
with the written. There are living poets and prose- 
writers who have also contributed, by various gifts, 
to the comprehension of ancient thought and beauty; 
but I am compelled to be brief; and the names of 
some of them will at once occur to you. I need 
only add that, within the last thirty or forty years, 
we have seen the growth of a literature tending 
to popularise, without vulgarising, the classics ; 
addressed, that is, not only to scholars, but to 
cultivated readers generally; such books, for 
instance, as those of the late Mr J. A. Symonds, Symonds. 
and the late Professor Sellar. We have had, too, Sellar. 
a number of good English translations; in the 
forefront of which stands that beautiful work, a 
memorial of one whom so many pupils and friends 
are mourning, through which Professor Jowett has Jowett. 
made Plato an English classic. 

Thus the literary development of the century has Growth of a 

: ; feeling for 

been such as to draw Greek and Latin studies more ancient art. 
and more out of scholastic isolation, and to bring them 
more and more into the general current of intellectual 
interests. A change, not less significant, has mean- 
while been passing over the English appreciation of 
classical art. This has been, in its larger aspect, 
merely one branch of a movement dating from about 
the middle of the century, and tending to raise the 
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level of English education in regard to art of every 
kind. But special causes have favoured the diffusion 
of an interest in ancient art, and more particularly 
in that of Greece. Everywhere in the Hellenic 
lands the soil has been giving up its buried treasures, 
and revealing monuments hitherto unknown, or 
known only through books. Athens, Olympia, 
Mycenae, Delos, the Troad, Ephesus, Halicarnassus 
are only a few of the sites where pregnant discoveries 
have rewarded the spade. Increased facilities of 
travel have enabled thousands to become familiar 
with the scenes of Greek and Roman history, and 
so to follow with a keener interest the progress of 
such explorations. England, which had sent forth 
many of the earlier explorers, among whom Colonel 
Leake will always hold a place of honour, had for 
some time fallen behind other nations in such enter- 
prise. Within the first half of this century, both 
France and Germany had established at Athens 
permanent centres for the promotion of research. 
It was not till 1883 that a British School of 
Archaeology was established there; but already it 
has done a considerable amount of good work ; as, for 
instance, in its most recent undertaking, the excava- 
tions at Megalopolis in Arcadia. Again, the means 
of studying ancient art in this country have been 
enormously increased. The British Museum, which 
acquired the Elgin marbles in 1816, has throughout 
the century been receiving a series of invaluable 
additions, and was never before either so attractive 
or so highly organised as a place for the study of 
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classical antiquities. Then at several centres in 
different parts of the country there now exist good 
collections of casts from the antique, permitting 
a systematic survey of Greek and Roman sculpture. 
We see, then, how in art, as in literature, the course 
of the century has tended to enrich and to enlarge 
classical studies. Let us now look a little more 
closely at those studies themselves, and observe 
how far their scope and method have been altered 
during the same period. But, in order to under- 
stand this, we must throw our glance further back. 

For a long time after the revival of ancient litera- 
ture men were occupied chiefly with the beauty of 
its form ; this is the period to which Erasmus belongs, 
though he himself was much more than a stylist. 
Next, study was attracted by the wealth of the 
subject-matter contained in the classics, and we 
have the labours of such men as Casaubon. The 
third stage is that of textual criticism, in which 
Bentley was a vigorous pioneer. So far, the general 
characteristic had been the predominance of indi- 
vidual genius. A strong personality arose, a man 
like one of those just named, and made an epoch. 
His work was emphatically his own; and he was 
bound by no rules except such as he might lay down 
for his own guidance. But, as generations went on, 
and the literature of these studies grew in volume, 
students began to feel the need of more agree- 
ment on general principles. In the present century 
the scientific spirit has added the domain of these 
old studies to its conquests. Within the last fifty 
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years the comparative method has created a science 
of language. The study of manuscripts, as such, 
has become the science of palaeography; textual 
criticism is, within certain limits, a science; so is 
archaeology ; or rather it is a group of kindred 
sciences. All this is excellent; though there are 
certain tendencies, incidental to this progress, which 
it is desirable to keep within due bounds. There 
is some danger, perhaps, lest, under the influence of 
high specialising, the various departments or sub- 
departments of classical study should become too 
much isolated from each other, and the larger 
view of the humanities should be lost. The other 
danger is lest the zeal for scientific precision should 
obscure the nature of the material with which all 
scholarship has to deal, viz., the creations of the 
human mind, in language, in literature, or in art. No 
study, concerned with such material, can attain its 
highest aim, unless the purely intellectual spirit 
of science is controlled by the literary and artistic 
sense, which is partly moral. To hold the balance 
between them must always be difficult, and is 
peculiarly difficult in an age like our own. But the 
rising generation of scholars, the future guardians 
of the classical tradition, will perhaps do well to 
heed these things. 

Meanwhile, it is a matter for ideneele rejoicing 
that the study of antiquity has become wider and 
more real, and is now capable of satisfying a greater 
diversity of intellectual appetites. The gain here 
might be illustrated by a typical case,—that of 
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Thackeray, who in his charming “Notes of a 
Journey from Cornhill to Grand Cairo,” records 
his first visit to Athens. He imagines the Greek 
Muse coming to him in a dream, and asking him if 
he is not charmed to be there; and he replies to her, 
“Madam, your company in youth was made so 
laboriously disagreeable to me that I can’t at present 
reconcile myself to you in age.” After an admirable 
description of the view from the Acropolis, he 
adds :—‘‘ Musing over this wonderful scene, perhaps 
I get some feeble glimpse or idea of that ancient 
Greek spirit which peopled it with sublime races of 
heroes and gods; and which I never could get out 
of a Greek book.” Yet Thackeray had been at the 
famous school which, a little earlier, sent forth 
Thirlwall and Grote. Under the present methods, 
there is less danger that a boy of such gifts should 
have a like experience. Not only are the Greek 
books made more attractive, but there is an easier 
access to glimpses of Greek art. It may fairly be 
said that classical studies are now, on the whole, 
more efficient in this country than they ever were ; 
they are at many points deeper; they are more 
comprehensive ; and they are more in touch with 
the literary and artistic interests of the day. 

I believe, too, that the classics will keep their The place of 
place in our system of liberal education. This ;P<<lssics_ 
belief .rests on the fact that their true claims are 
now more generally understood. Critical studies in 
history, in law, in language and in various branches 
of archaeology, have brought out the number and 
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complexity of the threads by which modern civilisa- 
tion is interwoven with the ancient civilisations of 
Greece and Rome. The Greek mind stands out 
clearly as the great originating mind of Europe; it 
has given us not only standards of literature, not 
only models of art, but ideas which have been fruit- 
ful in every field of human thought and life. As 
Renan says, ‘Progress will eternally consist in 
developing what Greece conceived.” The positive 
_results of antiquity in special branches of knowledge, 
such as medicine or natural science, have indeed 
been absorbed into modern books. But if we 
desire to study antiquity itself, to see how ideas 
have been evolved, to understand, in short,: the 
earlier chapters of our own history, then we must 
needs go to the mental records of our European 
ancestors. This constitutes the historical claim of 
the classics. On literary grounds their claim is 
two-fold; first, their intrinsic beauty, and _ their 
unexhausted wealth of suggestive thought. As to 
the latter, let us remember what is so well said by 
John Stuart Mill: ‘‘ The discoveries of the ancients 
in science have been greatly surpassed, and as much 
of them as is still valuable loses nothing by being 
incorporated in modern treatises ; but what does not 
so well admit of being transferred bodily, and has 
been very imperfectly carried off even piecemeal, is 
the treasure which they accumulated of what may be 
called the wisdom of life; the rich store of experi- 
ence of human nature and conduct which the acute 
and observing minds of those ages, aided in their 
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observations by the greater simplicity of manners 
and life, consigned to their writings, and most of 
which retains all its value.” Secondly, there is the 
fact that, either directly or indirectly, they have 
moulded, or at least helped to inspire, almost all the 
best writing of the modern world. Modern literature 
can be appreciated and enjoyed without their help. 
But the light which they can give adds zest to the 
enjoyment, and depth to the appreciation ; and they 
alone can explain the process of development. On 
the third claim of the classics, the linguistic, it must 
suffice barely to touch. It is not necessary to dwell 
on the cardinal importance of Greek and Latin for 
the study of Comparative Philology and of general 
grammar. As instruments of mental training, again, 
they have the advantage of a structure organically 
distinct from the modern. The very freedom with 
which the order of words can be varied in a Greek or 
Latin sentence—a freedom unparalleled in any 
modern language—increases the value of the exer- 
cise in analysis. And when the classical languages 
are rhetorically, though not quite accurately, described 
as “dead,” that very epithet suggests one of their 
chief recommendations. In a modern language, 
living authority can decide questions of usage or 
idiom; Greek and Latin, in which there is no such 
resource, make a more exacting demand on the 
learner’s nicety of judgment. And this considera- 
tion applies not only in the province of language, 
but in the whole domain of classical study. It is 
good to have in our literary education at least one 
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large subject rich in problems which excite curiosity 
but do not admit of any certain solution. ‘‘ Pro- 
bability,” as Bishop Butler says, ‘is the very guide 
of life” ; and for probable reasoning, as distinguished 
from demonstrative, it would be hard to find a more 
varied field than is afforded by the classics. 

Nearly three centuries ago Bacon spoke of those 
who “call upon men to sell their books and buy 
furnaces, forsaking Minerva and the Muses as 
barren virgins, and relying upon Vulcan.” He 
further expresses his opinion that the progress of 
knowledge has been retarded by a tendency to 
neglect the general training of the mind—“ philo- 
sophy and universality,” as he terms it—in favour 
of professional studies. It is no new thing, the 
question how far, and how best, we can combine 
education, the bringing out of the faculties, with 
wnstruction, the imparting of valuable knowledge. 
Modern life, so complex, so restless, and so competi- 
tive, naturally tends to insist first upon instruction ; 
but, as no progress of science can enable men to 
think faster, a sound economy of educational time 
depends on the same principles as ever. Classical 
studies serve to inform the mind, in the proper sense 
of that word; they serve to mould and to train it: 
but they also instruct ; and the uses of the knowledge 
which they can give are manifold. They cannot, 
indeed, create the literary faculty, though they seldom 
fail to improve it where it exists; nor can they 
humanise characters that resist their charm, though, 
where that power finds entrance, they vindicate their 
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title to be called the humanities. In any reasonable 
scheme of liberal education, studies such as these 
deserve to retain their place. As Mr Freeman, one 
of their staunchest defenders, once said, let them be 
“the objects of a reasonable homage,” not “of an 
exclusive superstition.” Nothing, I believe, would 
tend more to confirm the position of classical studies 
in this country than a deeper and more systematic 
study of modern languages and literatures. Every 
addition to the clearness with which we see the 
continuity of literary tradition in Europe must add 
force to the words which Dante addresses to the 
shade of Virgil, Zz se’ lo mito maestro e’l mio autore, 
for the relation of modern to ancient literature is 
that of a disciple who renounces no part of his 
originality or his independence when he acknow- 
ledges his debt to a master and a guide. 


UNIVERSIVY’ EDUCATION NE: 
NATTONA We ot Eos 


Every country has educational problems of its 
own, intimately dependent on its social and economic 
conditions. The progressive study of education 
tends, indeed, towards a certain amount of general 
agreement on principles. But the crucial difficulties 
in framing and administering educational measures 
are very largely difficulties of detail; since an 
educational system, if it is to be workable, must 
be more or less accurately adjusted to all the 
complex circumstances of a given community. As 
one of those who are now visiting South Africa for 
the first time, I feel that what I bring with me from 
England is an interest in education, and some 
acquaintance with certain phases of it in the 
United Kingdom; but with regard to the inner 
nature of the educational questions which are now 
before this country, I am here to learn from those 
who can speak with knowledge. In this respect the 
British Association is doing for me very much what 
a famous bequest does for those young men whom it 
sends to Oxford; I am, in fact, a sort of Rhodes 

* Meeting of the British Association in South Africa, 1905. 
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scholar from the other end,—not subject, happily, to: 
an age-limit,—who will find here a delightful and 
instructive opportunity of enlarging his outlook on 
the world, and more particularly on the field of 
education. 

As usage prescribes that the work of this Section, 
as of others, should be opened by an address from 
the Chair, I have ventured to take a_ subject 
suggested by one of the most striking phenomena 
of our time,—the growing importance of that part 
which Universities seem destined to play in the life 
of nations. 

Among the developments of British intellectual 
life which marked the Victorian age, none was more 
remarkable, and none is more important to-day, than 
the rapid extension of a demand for University 
education, and the great increase in the number 
of institutions which supply it. In the year 1832 
Oxford and Cambridge were the only Universities 
south of the Tweed, and their position was then far 
from satisfactory. Their range of studies was too 
narrow; their social operation was too limited. Then, 
by successive reforms, the quality of their teaching 
was improved, and its scope greatly enlarged ; their 
doors were opened to classes of the community 
against which they had formerly been closed. But 
meanwhile the growing desire for higher educa- 
tion,—a result of the gradual improvement in 
elementary and secondary training,—was creating 
new institutions of various kinds. The earliest 
of these arose while access to Oxford and Cambridge 
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was still restricted. The University of Durham was 
established in 1833. In 1836 the University of 
London, as an examining and degree-giving body, 
received its first charter. A series of important 
Colleges, giving education of a University type, 
arose in the greater towns of England and Wales. 
The next step was the formation of federal Uni- 
versities. The Victoria University, in which the 
Colleges of Manchester, Liverpool and Leeds were 
associated, received its charter in 1880. The Colleges 
of Aberystwyth, Bangor, and Cardiff were federated 
in the University of Wales, which dates from 1893. 
The latest development has been the institution of 
the great urban Universities. The foundation of 
the University of Birmingham hastened an event 
which other causes had already prepared. The 
federal Victoria University has been replaced by 
three independent Universities, those of Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Leeds. Lastly, a charter has recently 
been granted to the University of Sheffeld. Then 
the University of London has been reconstituted ; 
it is no longer only an Examining Board; it is 
also a teaching University, comprising a number 
of recognised schools in and around London. Thus 
in England and Wales there are now no fewer than 
ten teaching Universities. Among the newer institu- 
tions, there are some varieties of type. But, so far 
as the new Universities in great cities are concerned, 
it may be said that they are predominantly scientific, 
and also that they devote special attention to the 
needs of practical life, professional, industrial and 
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commercial; while at the same time they desire 
to maintain a high standard of general education. 
It may be observed that in some points these Uni- 
versities have taken hints from the four ancient 
Universities of Scotland,—which themselves have 
lately undergone a process of temperate reform. 
The Scottish Universities are accessible to every 
class of the community; and the success with which 
they have helped to mould the intellectual life 
of a people traditionally zealous for education, 
renders their example instructive for the younger 
institutions. With reference to the provision made 
by the newer Universities for studies bearing on 
practical life, it should be remarked that much has 
been done in the same direction by the two older 
Universities also. At Cambridge, for example, 
degrees can be taken in Economics and associated 
branches of Political Science; in Mechanism and 
Applied Mechanics; and in Agricultural Sciences. 
It certainly cannot now be said that the old Univer- 
sities neglect studies which are of direct utility, 
though they rightly insist that the basis and method 
of such studies shall be liberal. 

In looking back on the general course of this 
whole movement in England, we find that it has 
been steady, smooth, and fairly rapid. It has not 
been due to any spasmodic impulse or artificial 
propaganda, but has been the result of natural 
forces, operating throughout the nation. Univer- 
sities, and the training which they give, have come 
to count for more in our national life as a whole. 
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It should be noted in passing that the missionary 
movement known as University Extension did not 
arise in the first instance from spontaneous academic 
action, but was a response to public appeals from 
without. It had its origin in memorials addressed 
to the University of Cambridge, in 1872, by various 
public bodies ; and it was in compliance with those 
memorials that, in the winter of 1873, the first 
courses of Extension lectures were organised in the 
Midlands. Another fact of vital significance in the 
movement is that it has included ample provision 
for the higher education of women. 

With reference to the present position and 
prospects of the higher education in South Africa, 
I tried, before leaving England, to acquaint myself 
with at least the outlines of the general situation; but 
it is only with great diffidence that I shall offer a few 
observations bearing on some of the broader aspects 
of the question. I trust to be heard with indulgence 
by those from whom I shall hope to learn more. At 
any rate I can truly say that the question seems to 
me one of the deepest interest and of the gravest 
importance. Indeed it does not require much in- 
sight or imagination to apprehend the greatness of 
the issues that are involved. 

In the first place, it would be correct, if Iam not 
mistaken, to say that in South Africa at large there 
is a genuine and a keen desire for efficient education 
of the highest type. A sound liberal education is 
desired for all who can profit by it, whatever their 
future callings are to be. But the practical and 
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immediate need for the organizing of the highest 
teaching is felt, I believe, more particularly in 
regard to three great professions ;—the profession 
of Engineering, in all its branches; the profession 
of Agriculture (including Forestry); and the pro- 
fession of Education itself, on which the intellectual 
future of South Africa must so largely and directly 
depend. That the interest in the higher instruction 
is so real, must be regarded as the best tribute to 
the efforts of those able and devoted men who, 
in various parts of this land, have laboured with 
dauntless perseverance for the improvement of 
Primary and Secondary Education. Unstinted 
gratitude is due also to the University of the 
Cape of Good Hope. It is acknowledged on all 
hands that the University, as the chief guardian 
of learning in South Africa, has done admirable 
work in maintaining a high standard of general 
education. Certainly it cannot be regarded as any 
disparagement of that work, if, as seems to be the 
case, a wide-spread desire exists that South Africa 
should possess an institution, or institutions, of 
University rank, which, besides examining, should 
also teach. That is a natural progress, which is 
illustrated by the recent reconstitution of the London 
University itself. I am not qualified, nor should I 
desire, to discuss the various difficulties of detail 
which surround the question of a teaching Uni- 
versity. That question is, for South Africa, an 
eminently practical one; and doubtless it will be 
solved, possibly at no distant time, by those who 
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are most competent to deal with it. I will only 
venture to say a few words on some of the more 
general aspects of the matter. 

The primary needs of daily life in a new country 
make demands for certain forms of higher training, 
—demands which may be unable to wait for the 
development of anything so complex and costly as 
a teaching University. It is necessary to provide a 
training for men who shall be able to supervise the 
building of houses, the making of roads, bridges, 
and railways, and to direct skilled labour in various 
useful arts and handicrafts. The first step in such 
a provision is to establish technical schools and 
institutes. Germany is, I suppose, the country 
where the educational possibilities of the technical 
school are realised in the amplest measure. In 
Germany the results of the highest education are 
systematically brought to bear on all the greater 
industries. But this highest education is not given 
only in completely equipped Universities which 
confer degrees. It is largely given in the institu- 
tions known as Technical High Schools. In these 
schools, teaching of a University standard is given 
by Professors of University rank in subjects such 
as Architecture, various branches of Engineering, 
Chemistry, and General Technical Science. There 
are, I think, some ten or eleven of these Technical 
High Schools in Germany. In these institutions, 
the teaching of the special art or science, on its 
theoretical side, is carried, I believe, to a point 
as high as could be attained in a University ; 
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while on the practical side it is carried beyond 
the point which in a University would usually be 
possible. In England we have nothing, I believe, 
which properly corresponds to the German Technical 
High School; but we May expect to see some of 
the functions of such a school included among 
the functions of the new Universities in our great 
industrial and commercial towns. 

Now Technical Schools or Institutes, which do 
not reach the level of a German Technical High 
School, may nevertheless be so planned as to be 
capable of being further developed as parts of a 
great teaching University. And the point which 
I now wish to note is this,—that the higher educa- 
tion given in a Technical Institute, which is only 
such, will not be quite the same as that given in the 
corresponding department of a teaching University. 
University education, as such, when it is efficient, 
has certain characteristics which differentiate it from 
the training of a specialist, however high the level 
of the teaching in the special subject may be. Here, 
however, I pause for a moment to guard against a 
possible misconception. J am not suggesting that 
the specialist training given in a technical institute, 
though limited, is not an excellent thing in itself; or 
that, in certain conditions and circumstances, it 1s 
not desirable to have such a training, attested by 
a diploma or certificate, instead of aiming at a 
University standard and a University degree. 
Universities themselves recognise this fact. They 
reserve their degrees for those who have had a 
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University training ; but they also grant diplomas 
for proficiency in certain special branches of know- 
ledge. Cambridge, for instance, gives a diploma 
in the Science and Practice of Agriculture; and 
the examinations for the diploma are open to 
persons who are not members of the University. 

But the University training, whatever its subject, 
ought to give something which the purely specialist 
training does not give. What do we understand 
by a University education? What are its distinctive 
characteristics? The word Unzversztas, as you 
know, is merely a general term for a corporation, 
specially applied in the middle ages to a body 
of persons associated for purposes of study, who, 
by becoming a corporation, acquired certain immuni- 
ties and privileges. Though a particular University 
might be strongest ina particular faculty, as Bologna 
was in Law and Paris in Theology, yet it is a tradi- 
tional attribute of such a body that several different 
branches of higher study shall be represented in it. 
It is among the distinctive advantages of a Univer- 
sity, that it brings together in one place students— 
by whom I mean teachers as well as learners—of 
various subjects. By doing this, the University 
tends to produce a general breadth of intellectual 
interests and sympathies; it enables the specialist 
to acquire some sense of the relations between 
his own pursuit and other pursuits; he is helped 
to perceive the largeness of knowledge. But, besides 
bringing together students of various subjects, it is 
the business of a University to see that each 
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subject shall be studied in such a manner as to _ 
afford some general discipline of the mental faculties. 
In his book on The [dea of a University, Newman 
says :— 

“This process of training, by which the intellect, 
instead of being formed or sacrificed to some par- 
ticular or accidental purpose, some specific trade or 
profession, or study or science, is disciplined for its 
own sake, for the perception of its own proper object, 
and for its own highest culture, is called Liberal 
Education ; and though there is: no one in whom 
it is carried as far as is conceivable, or whose 
intellect would be a pattern of what intellects should 
be made, yet there is scarcely any one but may 
gain an idea of what real training is, and at least 
look towards it, and make its true scope and result, 
not something else, his standard of excellence; and 
numbers there are who may submit themselves to it, 
and secure it to themselves in good measure. And 
to set forth the right standard, and to train according 
to it, and to help forward all students towards it 
according to their various capacities, this I conceive 
to be the business of a University.” 

It may be granted that the function of a 
University, as Newman here describes it, is not 
always realised; Universities, like other human 
institutions, have their failures. But his words 
truly express the aim and tendency of the best 
University teaching. It belongs to the spirit of 
such teaching that it should nourish and sustain 
ideals; and a University can do nothing better 
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for its sons than that; a vision of the ideal can 
guard monotony of work from becoming monotony 
of life. But there is yet another element of Univer- 
sity training which must not be left out of account ; 
it is, indeed, among the most vital of all. I mean 
that informal education which young men give to 
each other. Many of us, probably, in looking back 
on our undergraduate days, could say that the society 
of our contemporaries was not the least powerful of 
the educational influences which we experienced. 
The social life of the Colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge is a most essential part of the training 
received there. In considering the questions of 
the higher education in South Africa, it is well 
to remember that the social intercourse of young 
students, under conditions such as a great residential 
University might provide, is an instrument of 
education which nothing else can replace. And 
it might be added that such social intercourse is 
also an excellent thing for the teachers. 

The highest education, when it bears its proper 
fruit, gives not knowledge only, but mental culture. 
A man may be learned, and yet deficient in culture ; 
that fact is implied by the word pedantry. ‘ Culture,” 
said Huxley, ‘certainly means something quite 
different from learning or technical skill. It implies 
the possession of an ideal, and the habit of critically 
estimating the value of things by a_ theoretic 
standard.” ‘It is the love of knowledge,” says 
Henry Sidgwick, “the ardour of scientific curiosity, 
driving us continually to absorb new facts and ideas, 
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to make them our own, and fit them into the living 
and growing system of our thought ; and the trained 
faculty of doing this, the alert and supple intelligence 
exercised and continually developed in doing this— 
it is in these that culture essentially lies.” And if 
this is what culture really means, evidently it cannot 
be regarded as something superfine,—as an in- 
tellectual luxury suited only for people who can lead 
lives of elegant leisure. Education consists in 
organising the resources of the human being; it 
seeks to give him powers which shall fit him for 
his social and physical world. One mark of an 
uneducated person is that he is embarrassed by 
any situation to which he is not accustomed. The 
educated person is able to deal with circumstances 
in which he has never been placed before ; he is so, 
because he has acquired general conceptions ; his 
imagination, his judgment, his powers of intelligent 
sympathy have been developed. The mental culture 
which includes such attributes is of inestimable value 
in the practical work of life, and especially in work 
of a pioneer kind. It is precisely in a country which 
presents new problems, where novel difficulties of all 
sorts have to be faced, where social and _ political 
questions assume complex forms for which experi- 
ence furnishes no exact parallels,—it is precisely 
there that the largest and best gifts which the 
higher education can confer are most urgently 
demanded. 

But how is culture, as distinct from mere 
knowledge, to be attained? ‘The question arises 
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as soon as we turn from the machinery of the 
higher education to consider its essence, and the 
general aims which it has in view. Culture cannot 
be secured by planning courses of study, nor can it 
be adequately tested by the most ingenious system 
of examinations. But it would be generally allowed 
that a University training, if it is really successful, 
ought to result in giving culture, over and above such 
knowledge as the student may acquire in his par- 
ticular branch or branches of study. We all know 
what Matthew Arnold did, a generation ago, to 
interpret and diffuse in England his conception 
of culture. The charm, the humour, and also the 
earnestness of the essays in which he pleaded that 
cause render them permanently attractive in them- 
selves, while at the same time they have the 
historical interest of marking a phase in the pro- 
gress of English thought and feeling about education. 
For, indeed, whatever may be the criticisms to 
which Arnold’s treatment of the subject is open in 
detail, he truly indicated a great national defect ; 
and by leading a multitude of educated persons 
to realise it, he helped to prepare the way for 
better things. Dealing with England as it was 
in the sixties, he complained that the bulk of the 
well-to-do classes were devoid of mental culture,— 
crude in their perceptions, insensible to beauty, and 
complacently impenetrable to ideas. If, during the 
last 30 or 40 years, there has been a marked improve- 
ment, the popular influence of Matthew Arnold’s 
writings may fairly be numbered among the con- 
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tributory causes, though other and much more 
potent causes have also been at work. When 
we examine Arnold’s own conception of culture, 
as expressed in successive essays, we find that 
it goes through a process of evolution. At first 
he means by culture a knowledge and love of the 
best literature, ancient and modern, and the influ- 
ence on mind and manners which flows thence. 
Then his conception of culture becomes enlarged ; 
it is now no longer solely or mainly aesthetic, but 
also intellectual ; it includes receptivity of new ideas; 
it is even the passion for “seeing things as they 
really are.” But there is yet a further development. 
True culture, in his final view, is not only aesthetic 
and intellectual; it is also moral and spiritual: its 
aim is, in his phrase, ‘‘the harmonious expansion 
of all the powers which make the beauty and 
worth of human nature.” But, whether the scope 
which Arnold, at a particular moment, assigned 
to culture was narrower or wider, the instrument 
of culture with which he was chiefly concerned 
was always literature. Culture requires us, he said, 
to know ourselves and the world; and, as a means 
to this end, we must “know the best that has 
been thought and said in the world.” By literature, 
then—as he once said in reply to Huxley—he did 
not mean merely Jdetles lettres; he included the 
books which record the great results of science. 
But he insisted mainly on the best poetry and 
the highest eloquence. In comparing science and 
literature as general instruments of education, 
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Arnold observed that the power of intellect and 
knowledge is not the only one that goes to the 
building up of human life; there is also the power 
of conduct and the power of beauty. Literature, he 
said, serves to bring knowledge into relation with 
our sense for conduct and our sense for beauty. 
The greater and more fruitful is the progress of 
science, the greater is the need for humane letters, 
to establish and maintain a harmony between the 
new knowledge and those profound, unchanging 
instincts of our nature. 

It is not surprising that, in the last third of the 
nineteenth century, Arnold’s fascinating advocacy of 
literature, as the paramount agency of culture, should 
have incurred some criticism from the standpoint of 
science and of philosophy. The general drift of 
this criticism was that the claim which he made 
for literature, though just in many respects, was 
carried too far; and also that his conception of 
intellectual culture was inadequate. As a _ repre- 
sentative of such criticism, I would take the eminent 
philosopher whose own definition of culture has 
already been cited, Henry Sidgwick: for no one, 
I think, could put more incisively the particular 
point with which we are here concerned. ‘Matthew 
Arnold’s method of seeking truth,” says Sidgwick, 
“is a survival from a pre-scientific age. He is a 
man of letters pure and simple; and often seems 
quite serenely unconscious of the intellectual limita- 
tions of his type.” The critic proceeds to enumerate 
some things which, as he affirms, are “ quite alien to 
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the habitual thought of a mere man of letters.” 
They are such as these ;—‘‘ How the crude matter 
of common experience is reduced to the order and 
system which constitutes it an object of scientific 
knowledge ; how the precisest possible conceptions 
are applied in the exact apprehension and analysis 
of facts, and how by facts thus established and 
analysed the conceptions in their turn are gradually 
rectified; how the laws of nature are ascertained 
by the combined processes of induction and deduc- 
tion, provisional assumption and careful verification; 
how a general hypothesis is used to guide inquiry, 
and after due comparison with ascertained particulars, 
becomes an accepted theory; and how a theory, 
receiving further confirmation, takes its place finally 
as an organic part of a vast, living, ever-growing 
system of knowledge.” Sidgwick’s conclusion is 
as follows :—‘‘ Intellectual culture, at the end of 
the nineteenth century, must include as its most 
essential element a scientific habit of mind; and 
a scientific habit of mind can only be acquired 
by the methodical study of some part at least of 
what the human race has come scientifically to 
know.” 

There is nothing in that statement to which 
exception need be taken by the firmest believer in 
the value of literary education. The more serious 
and methodical studies of literature demand, in some 
measure, a scientific habit of mind, in the largest 
sense of that expression ; such a habit is necessary, 
for instance, in the study of history, in the scientific 
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study of language, and in the higher criticism. Nor, 
again, does any one question that the studies of the 
natural sciences are instruments of intellectual culture 
of the highest order. The powers of observation 
and of reasoning are thereby disciplined in manifold 
ways; and the scientific habit of mind so formed is 
in itself an education. To define and describe the 
modes in which that discipline operates on the mind, 
is a task for the man of science; it could not, of 
course, be attempted by any one whose own training 
has been wholly literary. But there is one fact which 
may be noted by any intelligent observer. Many of 
our most eminent teachers of science, and more 
especially of science in its technical applications, 
insist on a demand which, in the province of 
science, is analogous to a demand made in the 
province of literary study by those who wish such 
study to be a true instrument of culture. As the 
latter desire that literature should be a means of 
educating the student’s intelligence and sympathies, 
so the teachers of science, whether pure or applied, 
insist on the necessity of cultivating the scientific 
imagination, of developing a power of initiative in 
the learner, and of drawing out his inventive faculties. 
They urge that, in the interests of the technical in- 
dustries themselves, the great need is for a training 
which shall be more than technical,—which shall 
be thoroughly scientific. Wherever scientific and 
technical education attains its highest forms in 
institutions of University rank, the aim is not 
merely. to form skilled craftsmen, but to produce 
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men who can contribute to the advance of their 
respective sciences and arts, men who can originate 
and invent. There is a vast world-competition in 
scientific progress, on which industrial and com- 
mercial progress must ultimately depend; and it 
is of national importance for every country that 
it should have men who are not merely expert 
in things already known, but who can take their 
places in the forefront of the onward march. 

But meanwhile the claims of literary culture, as 
part of the general higher education, must not be 
neglected or undervalued. It may be that, in the 
pre-scientific age, those claims were occasionally 
stated in a somewhat exaggerated or one-sided 
manner. But it remains as true as ever that 
literary studies form an indispensable element of 
a really liberal education. And the educational 
value of good literature is all the greater in our 
day, because the progress of knowledge more and 
more enforces early specialisation. Good literature 
tends to preserve the breadth and variety of intel- 
lectual interests. It also tends to cultivate the 
sympathies; it exerts a humanizing influence by 
the clear and beautiful expression of noble thoughts 
and sentiments ; by the contemplation of great actions 
and great characters; by following the varied develop- 
ment of human life, not only as an evolution governed 
by certain laws, but also as a drama full of interests 
which intimately concern us. Moreover, as has well 
been said, if literature be viewed as one of the fine 
arts, it is found to be the most altruistic of them all, 
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since it can educate a sensibility for other forms of 
beauty besides its own. The genius of a Ruskin 
can quicken our feeling for masterpieces of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting. Even a very 
limited study of literature, if it be only of the 
right quality, may provide permanent springs of 
refreshment for those whose principal studies and 
occupations are other than literary. We may recall 
here some weighty words written by one of the very 
greatest of modern men of science. “If I had to 
live my life again,” said Charles Darwin, ‘I would 
have made it a rule to read some poetry and listen 
to some music at least once every week.... The loss 
of these tastes is a loss of happiness, and may 
possibly be injurious to the intellect, and more 
probably to the moral character, by enfeebling the 
emotional part of our nature.” The same lesson 
is enforced by John Stuart Mill, in that remarkable 
passage of his Autobiography where he describes 
how, while still a youth, he became aware of a 
serious defect, a great lacuna, in that severe in- 
tellectual training which, for him, had commenced 
in childhood. It was a training from which the 
influences of imaginative literature had been rigidly 
excluded. He turned to that literature for mental 
relief, and found what he wanted in the poetry of 
Wordsworth, “I had now learned by experience” 
—this is his comment—‘ that the passive suscepti- 
bilities needed to be cultivated as well as the active 
capacities, and required to be nourished and enriched 
as well as guided.” Nor is it merely to the happi- 
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ness and mental well-being of the individual that 
literature can minister. By rendering his intelligence 
more flexible, by deepening his humanity, by in- 
creasing his power of comprehending others, by 
fostering worthy ideals, it will add something to 
his capacity for co-operating with his fellows in 
every station of life, and in every phase of action ; 
it will make him a better citizen, and not only a 
more sympathetic but also a more efficient member 
of society. 

One of the urgent problems of the higher 
education in our day is how to secure an adequate 
measure of literary culture to those students whose 
primary concern is with scientific and _ technical 
pursuits. Some of the younger English Univer- 
sities, which give degrees in Science, contribute to 
this purpose by providing certain options in the 
Science curriculum; that is, a given number of 
scientific subjects being prescribed for study with 
a view to the degree of B.Sc., the candidate is 
allowed to substitute for one of these a subject 
taken from the Arts curriculum, such, for instance, 
as the Theory and Practice of Education. This is 
the case in the University of Wales and in the 
University of Birmingham; and there are indica- 
tions, I believe, that this example will be followed 
elsewhere. Considering how hard and sustained is 
the work exacted from students of science, pure or 
applied, it seems important that the subjects from 
which they are to derive their literary culture should 
be presented to them, not in a dryasdust fashion, 
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not chiefly as subjects of examination, but rather 
as sources of recreation and changes of mental 
activity. From this point of view, for British 
students of science the best literature of the English 
language offers unequalled advantages. It may be 
mentioned that the Board of Education in London 
is giving particular attention to the place which 
English literature should hold in the examination 
of students at the Training Colleges, and has under 
consideration carefully planned courses of study, in 
which portions of the best English writers of prose 
and of verse are prescribed to be read in connexion 
with corresponding periods of English history; it 
being understood that the study of the literature 
shall be directed, not to philological or grammatical 
detail, but to the substance and meaning of the 
books, and to the leading characteristics of each 
writer’s style. If, on the other hand, the student 
is to derive his literary culture, wholly or in part, 
from a foreign literature, ancient or modern, then 
it will be most desirable that, before leaving school, 
he should have surmounted the initial difficulties of 
grammar, and should have learned to read the 
foreign language with tolerable ease. 

When we look at this problem,—how to combine 
the scientific and the literary elements of culture,— 
in the light of existing or prospective conditions in 
South Africa, it appears natural to suppose that, in 
a teaching University, the Faculty of Education 
would be that with which literary studies would be 
more particularly connected. And if students of 
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practical sciences, such as Engineering and Agri- 
culture, were brought together at the same centre 
where the Faculty of Education had its seat, then 
it should not be difficult, without unduly trenching 
on the time demanded by scientific or technical 
studies, to provide such students with facilities for 
some measure of good literary training. 

A further subject is necessarily suggested by that 
with which we have been dealing,—I mean the 
relation of University to Secondary Education; 
but on that I can only touch very briefly. Before 
University Education can be widely efficient, it is 
indispensable that Secondary Education should be 
fairly well developed and organised. Secondary 
Education should be intelligent,—liberal in spirit,— 
not too much trammelled by the somewhat mechani- 
cal uniformity apt to result from working for external 
examinations, but sufficiently elastic to allow for 
different aptitudes in the pupils, and to afford scope 
for the free initiative of able teachers. It is a gain 
for the continuity of education when a school-leaving 
examination can be accepted as giving admission 
to the University. Such an examination must be 
conducted under the authority of the University; 
but there is much to be said in favour of the 
view that, under proper safeguards, the school- 
teachers should have a part in the examination ; 
always provided that the ultimate control, and the 
decision in all cases of doubt, shall rest with the 
University. A system of school-leaving examina- 
tions for this country was earnestly advocated, | 
believe, by Mr P. A. Barnett, who has achieved 
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such excellent work for the cause of education in 
Natal. To discuss the advantages or difficulties 
of such a proposal, as they at present affect South 
Africa, would demand knowledge which I do not 
possess; and I must content myself with the ex- 
pression of a hope that in days to come,—perhaps 
in a not distant future,—it may be found practicable 
to form such a link between the highest education 
and the grade next below it. 

But the limit of time proper for a Chairman’s 
address has now almost been reached. I thank 
you sincerely for the kindness and patience with 
which you have heard me. In conclusion, I would 
only say how entirely I share a conviction which 
has been expressed by one to whose ability, to 
whose generous enthusiasm and unflagging efforts 
the cause of education in this country owes an 
incalculable debt,—I refer to Mr E. B. Sargant. 
Like him, I believe that the progress of education 
in all its grades, from the lowest to the highest, 
is the agency which, more surely than any other, 
will conduce to the prosperity and the unity of 
South Africa. For all workers in that great cause 
it must be an inspiring thought that they are en- 
gaged in promoting the most fundamental and the 
most far-reaching of national interests. They are 
endeavouring to secure that the men and women 
to whom the future of this country belongs shall 
be equal to their responsibilities and worthy of 
their inheritance. In that endeavour the sympathies 
which they carry with them are world-wide. As 
we come to see, more and more clearly, that the 
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highest education is not only a national but an 
Imperial concern, there is a growing desire for inter- 
change of counsels and for active co-operation 
between the educational institutions of the Colonies 
and those of the Mother Country. The develop- 
ment of education in South Africa will command 
keen attention, and will be followed by earnest good 
wishes, not only in England but throughout the 
British dominions. One of the ideas which are 
bound up with the history and the traditions of our 
English public schools and Universities is the idea 
of efficient work for the State. Those institutions 
have been largely moulded, from generation to 
generation, by the aim of ensuring a supply of 
men qualified to bear a worthy part, either in the 
government of the nation, or in_ professional 
activities which are indispensable to the national 
welfare. In our own time, and more especially 
within the last thirty years, one particular aspect 
of that idea is illustrated by the closer connexions 
which have been formed between the Universities 
and the higher branches of the Civil Service. The 
conception of work for the commonweal is in its 
turn inseparable from loyalty to those ideals of 
character and conduct by which English life and 
public policy have been built up. It is by the long 
and gradual training which such ideals have given 
that our race has been fitted to grapple with responsi- 
bilities which have inevitably grown, both in extent 
and in complexity, far beyond anything of which 
our forefathers could have dreamed. That training 
tends also to national self-knowledge; it makes for 
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a sober estimate of our national qualities and defects; 
it quickens a national sense of duty to our neighbour. 
The munificence of a far-sighted statesman has pro- 
vided that selected youths, whose homes are in this 
land, and whose life-work may be here, shall go for 
a while to England, shall breathe the intellectual 
and social atmosphere of a great English Univer- 
sity, and shall learn to judge for themselves of the 
sources from which the best English traditions have 
flowed. That is excellent. But it is also most 
desirable that those traditions should pass as living 
forces into the higher teaching of South Africa 
itself, and that their spirit should animate educa- 
tional institutions whose special forms have been 
moulded by local requirements. ‘That, indeed, has 
been, and is, the fervent wish of men whose labours 
for South African education have already borne 
abundant fruit, and are destined to bear yet larger 
fruit in the future. May those labours prosper, and 
may that wish be fulfilled! The sooner will come 
the day when the inhabitants of this country, this 
country of vast and still indefinite possibilities, will 
be able to feel, in a sense higher and deeper than 
citizens of the Roman Empire could conceive, 
“Cunctt gens una sumus,” ‘We are all one people.” 
If the work which lies before us, in this Section 
of the British Association, should result in con- 
tributing anything towards the promotion of those 
great objects, by helping to elucidate the conditions 
of further progress, our deliberations will not have 
been held in vain. 
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